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' Shinning up the scanty rigging, Clem hung for long minutes staring 
to the east. . . . Suddenly a seaplane whirred into sight " 
(See page 270) 
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WHEN BEATTY KEPT 
THE SEAS 



CHAPTER I 
Briton v. German 



"Hey, vat you mean by idt, eh? You von't do idt? I tells 

you I makes you do idt, you " A stream of disgusting 

profanity poured from the boatswain's lips in continuation 
of his threat. Clement Woodford stood back a little, and his 
strong young fists clenched in anger. He was only a boy, 
sixteen and a half, as years went, but twelve months of 
rough and tough existence aboard a windjammer had stiff- 
ened his muscles and developed his frame until he was 
almost a man in strength. 

"You cut out that filth," he said. "And I won't do 
what you say. It's a spite job you've put on to me, because 
you daren't send one of your own square-headed countrymen 
to do it, for fear they'd scupper you some dark night and 
chuck you overboard. And you can tell the old man I said 
I wouldn't do it if you like." 

The German boatswain almost choked in his rage. He 
was a very big man, and as powerful as an ox ; he was ac- 
customed to brag about the feats of strength he had performed 
and could perform. He could, for one thing, lift a cask of 
salt pork — and that weighs two hundred pounds — at arm's 
length above bis head. He could talk even better than he 
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could perform ; he was an inveterate braggart, and more than 
once he had boasted of the days when, sailing before the 
mast in a hard-case Yankee ship, he bad compelled a slave- 
driving second mate to eat dirt. 

"That's the ticket," said Tim Conaghan t a young Irish 
apprentice, who was a year younger than Clement. "Give 
him the toime of his loife, Clem, me bhoy. He's all gas an* 
hot air, that felly." 

The boatswain snarled, and his face grew full of evil. 
The glance he cast at Tim boded no good for that tar-stained 
youth. But Tim had many old scores to settle, and he knew 
what lay behind this sudden defiance of his senior. They 
had talked it over only the previous night, during the middle 
watch, as they paced the after-deck together, and talked of 
the joys that lay before them when the Omadaun reached 
home. 

"I'm fed up with it; he's doing all he can to give me a 
beast of a time," said Clement bitterly. "It's been bad 
enough ever since he joined us in Valparaiso with his gang 
of squareheads, but just lately it's got a bit too much of a 
good thing. I've been too easy with him. But I've found 
out that he's a coward at heart, and that his talk's mostly 
bluff. I've been watching him, and I swear I'm right/ 1 

"Then what are ye goin' for to do?" asked Tim sympa- 
thetically. Tim was a pet of the skipper's, and the wily 
German bosun was too cunning to wreak his dislike on the 
younger lad, well knowing that Captain Rattray would come 
to hear of it somehow. 

"Do?" exclaimed Clement. "I'm going to stand up to 
him if he tries any more of his monkey tricks, and if he 
shows fight— well, I'll fight. If he licks me he can go on 
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bullying; but if he doesn't— well t we'll see. And he won't 
lick me as long as I can stand on my feet*" 

And here, on the very morning after, the chance for 
defiance had come. The bosun had selected a particularly 
unpleasant and a particularly dangerous task, and had called 
Clement for'ard to give him instructions. They were all 
well out of sight of the poop aft, and a vigorous westerly 
wind would effectually drown any noise that might ensue. 

" If I vunce set about you, you young veip," he snarled, 
" 1 keel you. I pulls der skin off your body, so." He made 
a clawing movement with his extended hands, and Clem 
saw that the nails on his tar-stained fingers were as long as 

claws. "I keelhaul you, you— you " He spat out a 

foul epithet that even hard-case sailing-ship custom will not 
tolerate. It was an unforgivable word that necessarily 
called for a blow, and that blow a hard one. But Clem did 
not strike the savage, distorted face just yet. He understood 
the meaning of discipline, and he quite well knew that if ho 
struck the first blow, the bosun, being anything but a sports- 
man, would very likely send him aft to the skipper, and 
report him for insubordination. That meant trouble that 
could not be got over all at once. It might even mean the 
cancelling of his indentures and his discharge from the 
Omadaun, and Clem had no wish to throw up the sea. 

"You say that again, and you'll be sorry for yourself," 
he said, standing very straight, his body swaying evenly 
to the ship's brisk motion. 

"Bedad, an' if he'd called me that foul name, the spal- 
peen," put in Tim, "it's meself would flatten him, small 
though I be." 

"Wait a bit, Tim," said Clem softly, never taking his 
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eyes off the boatswain 's face. There was no gathered crowd 
about them. The watch below were all asleep, the watch on 
deck were engaged aft or below decks. Only the cook, 
smoking a black clay pipe, watched the proceedings from 
the galley doorway. 

41 You keep your tongue still holden ! " growled the bosun 
to Tim. And then, because the youngster made a cheeky 
gesture, the full torrent of his wrath was poured out. He 
snatched a belaying pin out of the rail, and hurled it with 
terrific force at the lad's head. It struck its mark, and Tim 
dropped to the deck. 

"Now you've asked for it,' 9 said Clem ; and, losing all his 
self-control, he sprang forward, his left fist swung back, and 
then landed neatly in the bosun's eye. For a moment the 
big German reeled, and seemed about to fall as Tim had 
fallen, but he recovered himself, aided by a heave of the 
deck, and dashed in on the lad like a whirlwind. 

Now, a sailing ship, even in modern times, is not run on 
exactly the same lines as a ladies' school. Of course, 
Clement Woodford was altogether wrong in flying in the face 
of authority, even if that authority were in the hands of a 
German boatswain. He should have done the dirty work 
required of him, and then lodged a complaint with the officer 
of the watch, or even with the captain himself. But that 
wouldn f t have done him much good. He knew that if the 
bosun were hauled over the coals for ill-treatment he would 
vent his spite on the lad who reported him, and give him a 
very much worse time than ever before. And with the Bay 
of Biscay coming in sight, with a promise of heavy weather 
ahead, even though it was summer time, Clem didn't want 
that to happen. But if he by miraculous good fortune con- 
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trived to administer a thorough and complete licking to the 
bully, all would be well. The bosun had precipitated the 
fight, and no one could blame the apprentice. 

So he summoned up all his courage, and held himself 
ready for the rush, which came like that of a mad bull. Clem 
side-stepped neatly— twelve months spent flying about the 
rigging like a monkey had made him as active as one— and 
as the big man lurched past him he swung his right at his 
neck. The bosun fetched up against the rail, and hung 
there for a moment, panting. 

"By der teufel, I murders you for dat!" he said, and 
whipped out another belaying-pin. But Clem was getting 
cooler now; he dodged the deadly missile and ran in nimbly, 
delivering a right and left in the bosun's bread-basket, and 
dodging out again, not too soon, however, for one of those 
mighty fists descended like a steam-hammer on the back of 
his head and nearly broke his neck* The blow steadied him, 
his first flaming anger died away, leaving him cokf and ter- 
rible. His face was a bit paler than usual, perhaps, and his 
lips were tight-clenched; but he breathed evenly through his 
nostrils, and the cook, who had dragged half-unconscious 
Tim out of the way and had thrown a bucketful of water over 
him, offered in a loud voice to lay half bis coming pay day 
on the youngster. A sailor, who had been working aft, 
dodged round the corner of the deckhouse, and, seeing what 
was afoot, remained to watch. He was another big 
foreigner, a toady and a lickspittle, one who would perform 
any dirty work in order to curry favour with those above 
him. He was, in consequence, about the greatest favourite 
the bosun had aboard. 

"I tells you, I keel you now," said the petty officer, 
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dashing in afresh, his §sms waving like those of a windmill. 
He seemed to know nothing of the art of fighting; he had 
evidently been accustomed to spread terror in all hearts by 
his sheer size and ferocity. But Clement had not studied him 
for nothing; he knew there was a yellow streak somewhere; 
and if he could only stand up against those first mad rushes, 
he hoped to wear down the man's great strength and discover 
that yellow streak. So he dodged this way and that very 
nimbly, and most of his antagonist's blows were wasted on 
thin air. It was as well they were, foi! a single one would 
have laid him flat, had it struck fairly home. 

Clem was shaken two minutes after the beginning by a 
glancing left-hander that grazed his temple, and, as he 
staggered back, the boatswain uttered a terrific yell and 
leaped upon him. Too late Clem tried to dodge; he was 
fairly caught in those gorilla-like arms, which crushed bim 
mercilessly. He fought hard, dashing his fists in the hor- 
rible, gloating face above him, but to struggle in this puny 
way was useless. The bosun picked him up as if he had 
been a child, and hurled him towards the rail ; he thrust him 
over it, and deliberately attempted to break the lad's back. 

"Now I shows you ! " he panted. But Clem was built of 
too tough material to be easily broken, and as the process 
was not quick enough, the German released one hand to take 
a grip of the lad's bared throat. He certainly meant murder; 
his teeth were grinding fiercely, and an incessant stream of 
oaths poured from his mouth. But Clem recognised his 
opportunity. He had hoped for this — hoped on in spite of 
the excruciating agony he had been compelled to suffer. 
He exerted all his strength, and slipped down a little in the 
man's embrace; he avoided the hand that was clutching at 
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his throat, and then butted upward with his head. It was 
not fair fighting, perhaps, but it was fair enough for the • 
German* The lad's head caught him exactly below the jaw, 
and his head slid back, the grip of his arm relaxed for just 
one instant, and in that instant, with a writhe and a wriggle, 
Clem was free. He picked himself up out of the scuppers 
and shook himself. 

"Now, then, come on ! " said he grimly. 

"I'll put all my pay day on the youngster," said the cook 
to the sailor who acted as spectator. Now, the sailor— 
Hermansen by name — desired always to curry favour with 
the boatswain, and so he repeated the cook's words in a 
loud tone : " Vat, you bet your pay day der boy vin ? Done ; 
I take you on. I back der bosun, yes, effery time. He is 
a goot man, I take your money." 

"You wait a bit," said the cook. "Oh, good lad, good 
lad!" 

The exclamation was well called for. Clem had rallied, 
and was now acting on the offensive. He seemed like a 
piece of indiahibber as he darted this way and that. He 
was but very thinly clad; the boatswain wore a pair of 
heavy leather sea-boots that hampered his movements. And 
every time the lad darted in he delivered a shrewd blow, 
now an undercut with all the strength of his arm behind 
it, now a jab on the body that seemed almost like a tap. 
The German hit back, round-arm blows; but somehow or 
other Clem was never quite in the way of his fists, although 
more than once the cook gasped as a terrific blow just grazed 
the lad's head. It was the sort of fight in which youth and 
stamina are bound to tell. The boatswain's very bigness 
was against him now ; he moved slowly, and he was not in 
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the same perfect training as his opponent. Occasional pro- 
longed drinking bouts in half the ports of the world had 
undermined his vigour; within another five minutes he was 
breathing in gasps, and there were big sweat-beads on his 
forehead. 

And then, just as he stooped for an annihilating rush, 
Clem saw his chance. He ran in and delivered an upper- 
cut with every atom of his strength behind it. The boat- 
swain staggered back, his foot slipped on a patch of grease 
outside the galley door, and he would have fallen his length 
had the other sailor not sprung forward just in time to pre- 
vent him from falling. Had Clem been fighting the Ger- 
man way, he would have dashed in and showered a hail of 
slogging blows on the momentarily helpless man; but as 
he was an Englishman, although only a young one, he 
stood back, to give the bosun an opportunity for recovery. 

"Had enough ?" asked Clem, tenderly fingering his 
lower lip, which was already swelling woefully. 

"I shows you," said the bosun, leaping upright again 
and coming forward? The other sailor stood back against 
the rails, apparently an unconcerned spectator. 

But now the petty officer altered his tactics. He ran in 
on Clem, and aimed many swinging heavy blows at him, 
forcing him to retreat. Back and back went the lad, back 
and back. The watching sailor straightened up from his 
lolling position, and then — the thing happened as quick as 
lightning. A foot shot out and kicked Clem's legs away 
from him; he fell with a crash to the deck. It was fpul 
work, but it was swiftly avenged. The watchful cook had 
seen the trick, and with an inarticulate roar of rage he 
snatched up a huge tin of slush that he had been about to 
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carry forward to the big slush cask beneath the fo'c'sle head 
when the trouble started, and, with no uncertain aim, hurled 
it full at the treacherous German. The horrible, slimy con- 
tents spattered in the fellow's face, the tin fairly bonneted 
him, and as he spun about the cook was on him, kicking 
him, punching him, crying out lurid threats of What he 
would do if he got a chance ! 

Then he turned about, just in time to see the bosun aim- 
ing terrible kicks at the still prostrate Clem. 

The cook went into his galley like a flash, and came back 
with a big cleaver. He walked straight up to the bosun and 
flashed the terrible weapon before his eyes. 

"I ain't interfered before, 'cos I wanted the young 'un 
to have a chance," he grated. "But you'll stop it now and 
quick, or else you'll get this acrost yer chops. Mind, I mean 
it." The bosun bared his teeth in a horrible snarl, and his 
hand went behind his back to where he carried the universal 
sheath-knife. It flashed out ; but the cook was one too many 
for him. He refused to avail himself of the weapon he 
carried; instead, he caught at the approaching wrist and 
wrenched it sharply. He threw the knife to the deck, and 
it stack there quivering. Then the cook kicked fiercely, 
and the blade snapped with a twang, leaving an inch of the 
point embedded in the deck, and rendering the weapon 
practically harmless. 

"There's another dirty trick for yer. Stand back an' 
let that lad fight on, or I'll set about yer; an' that's more 
than yer'd like to handle, big though yer be." And he 
leaned forward and lugged Clem to his feet. 

"He's nigh done, lad," he whispered. "Go for his wind 

—punish him. If he tries any more dirt, I'll square it up." 
b 9 
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Clem nodded and brushed the hair from his eyes. He felt 
full of fight still — never fuller. 

Clem asked no more questions. He went about his work 
in a grim, pitiless way now; he put all his agility, all his 
boxing skill — and it was no little — into the task before him. 
Ignoring the man's leathery visage, on which his steady 
stream of blows could work no real harm, he confined him- 
self to attacking the more vulnerable portions of his body. 
The bosun gasped, his face went purple. 

Then he began to get wild; he lost what little self-con- 
trol he had still remaining, and Clem saw his chance. He 
danced nimbly to one side as the bosun charged him, and 
turned as he danced; his fist swung out, and it caught the 
man directly behind the ear. Luck aimed the blow, the 
bosun himself contributed to his own downfall, and with a 
stifled groan of downright pain he fell on his knees and 
subsided flat on the planking, his face to the deck. 

Clem waited, suspecting another trick, but the bosun 
had had enough. He picked himself up, feeling his many 
bruises.' It seemed as though he would go straight to his 
quarters without a word; but no; he moved slowly and 
ponderously to where Clem stood, panting a little, and won- 
dering if It were really true. Quickly the lad threw him- 
self on guard again, expecting another attack, but the bosun's 
arms now hung loosely at his side. 

He thrust his disfigured face close to the lad's, and 
poured out a torrent of German profanity; then, changing 
to broken English, he said : 

"Ach, you vin now, yes. But vait, vait, I tells you. 
You Englisch schwein, vait ! In a leedle while ve come 
across to England, ve Germans, undt ve schlog you proper ; 
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ve cut your t'roats — so." He made an ugly gesture with 
his hand. "Undt I tells you dis — look out for yourselfs, 
mein leedle Englischman. Look out ! " 

Then he turned away and disappeared within the door- 
way of His own quarters. 

Clem felt exultation course through him in a hot stream. 
It was but natural; he was young, and although he had 
indulged in more fights than one, boyish rags ashore and in 
other ships' half-decks, more serious scrums in the streets 
of foreign cities, yet this was really his first big fight — a 
fight for a real principle. And he had won — even against 
those terrific odds he had won. 

"In a bit yer'U make a very pretty fighter," said the 
cook. "You didn't do so bad. Come along inter the galley, 
an* I'll mop you up a bit, me son." 

"I'm glad yer took him on," said he, as he dabbed at 
Clem's face with a rag dipped in warm water. "He's spoilt 
yer beauty for yer a bit, I dessay, but he asked for trouble 
an', by crips, he got it. That hurtin' yer? No? That's 
good. There's a bit o' the cabin breakfast on the locker 
there, an' lighting makes a man hungry. Now, I've got a 
bottle o' arnica in my chest, if you'll wait a minute," he 
said, after the most obvious hurts were attended to. "Don't 
move from there, except for to git that plate o' hash an' 
that cabin biscuit. Yes, an* there's a bit o' cabin butter." 
He hobbled away, whilst Clem commenced to devour the 
unaccustomed luxuries. But just as he started on the first 
mouthful he remembered Tim, and, despite his aching body, 
he went out on deck. Tim was there, sitting dolefully on 
the hatch, his knees clasped between his hands, rocking 
slowly to and fro and moaning. 
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"Hurt^ lad?" asked Clem. "Come, don't worry; he's 
got it in the neck all right this time." 

"Faith, an' I am hurt," said Tim, still rocking. "But 
it's not the head of me that smarts the worst, though, bedad, 
that's sore enough. Heaven's blessin' on the thick skull 
of me ! No, it's my heart, it's my heart," 

"But that belaying-pin didn't touch your heart," pro- 
tested Clem. 

" Belaying-pin yer father's whiskers ! 'Tis sick an' sore 
an' sorry I be to think of that lovely fight, an' me not in 
• it ( An' me of Oirish nationality 1 Did ye paste the baste, 
Clem? Answer me truly, did ye paste him? " 

"I did my best." 

"Then here's me love to ye, for a brave broth av a lad, 
which I knew ye to be. But Oi'd give me last shirt to have 
had just one smack at the whiskerified pirate, I would." 

"You can take him on the next time he shows fight," 
said Clem. "Come along to the galley now; there's cabin 
grub going." 

"Nixt to foightin' there's nothing like atin'," said Tim, 
with a wide grin, and scrambled off the hatch and to the 
galley like a rabbit. 

"I've seconded a few willing lads in me time," said the 
cook, "an' I've mebbe picked up the trick. Lift yer arm a 
bit, me son. Don't spare the hash — plenty more." 

Clem ate away, as did Tim, and there was silence for a 
few minutes — a silence that was broken only by the roaring 
of the fire in the stove and the plash-plash of water over- 
side. 

"But keep yer weather eye wide open, me bold feller," said 
the cook in a tone of sage wisdom. "They do say: 
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' Scratch a Russian, an 9 ye'U find a Tartar 9 ; but what I say 
is—-an 9 I've used the sea twice as many years as yer 9 ve lived 
— ' Scratch a German, an 9 yer 9 U find cold pison. 9 So just look 
out. That bosun ain't finished with yet awhile, an 9 1 9 U bet he 9 s 
sittin 9 down now athinkin 9 as how he can get square with yer. 
He 9 ll play yer a nasty trick afore he 9 s finished, just mark 
my words, young feller me lad. It 9 s an easy job to slip a 
knife into a man's back on a dark night when there's no one 
about." 

It was not very long before Clem found out the sagacity 
of the "doctor 99 in his judgment on the German bosun. 
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Foul Play 



The Omadaun roared splendidly northward, as though eager 
to sight again the British land. And aboard her was com- 
parative peace — very different from the days before Clement's 
fight with the bosun. The bully was efficiently cowed for 
the time being; his voice was not so often heard cursing 
about the decks. To be sure, there were questions asked, 
and indeed Hoffmann, as the petty officer was called, went 
so far as to stalk aft and lodge a formal complaint with the 
captain. It resulted in the lads being brought to the cabin. 

"The bosun says you have been guilty of insubordina- 
tion," said Captain Rattray severely. "From what I can 
see, you have been guilty of something close to mutiny. 
What do you mean, a great strong fellow like you, knocking 
a little weakling about like the bosun ? " 

His tone was very severe, but Clem caught the shadow 
of a twinkle in his eye. 

Therefore he held his tongue whilst the bosun spluttered 
forth a statement of what had happened. It was a tissue of 
lies from one end to the other. 

" Well, youngster, what have you got to say about it 
all ? " demanded Captain Rattray. 

"Only that every word is a lie, sir. The bosun ordered 
me to do a job that he daren't order one of the men to do, 
and I refused. Then he threw a belaying-pin at Tim, and 
so — so I hit him." 




Foul Play 

Captain Rattray was far removed from the old type of 
merchant skipper. He was no bully, but he was not suffi- 
ciently interested in his ship to care whether bullying went 
on or not. He was much of a dreamer, and spent most of his 
time reading abstruse books; occasionally, it was rumoured, 
he actually tried to write stories himself, though none of 
these ever appeared in print. 

"I suppose you understand the penalties you laid your- 
self open to when you hit the bosun, Woodford? 0 asked the 
skipper, gazing sternly at the lad, who suddenly felt afraid. 
But he was not one of the lying breed. 

"I knew I'd no right to refuse to do what he told me to, 
sir, but- " 

"Why didn't you do the work, and then lodge a com* 
plaint afterwards ? " 

"Because I shouldn't have been alive now, sir, to do it," 
said Clem valiantly. And quickly he described what the 
job was. 

Then Captain Rattray arose In his wrath, and his voice 
was like a clap of thunder. He pointed an accusing finger 
a; the bosun, and shouted : 

"Get out on deck before I take you in hand myself. You 
square-headed bully, you; I'll teach you to bring your Hun 
tricks aboard a British ship. You tried to murder these two 
lads, and then because one of them — one you could eat 
without salt — gave you the licking you deserve, you come 
whining aft to me like a whipped puppy I Get out, or 
I'll disrate you to ordinary seaman and set you to black 
down the rigging. Quick, get out, before I lose my 
temper I " 

The bosun went, muttering beneath his breath, but he 
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went hurriedly nevertheless; and as he passed the two ap- 
prentices he favoured them with a most malevolent scowl. 
Captain Rattray turned to Clem. 

" You're a bit young to take the law into your own hands, 
lad," he said, not unkindly. "But at sea men are wanted to 
look after themselves. Only don't lose your head and get 
too cocky over licking a man bigger than yourself, or else 
your pride will have a big fall. Now, clear out, both of you — 
yes, and as to-day is Sunday, come and have dinner with 
me in the cabin. And keep your weather eye lifting, or 
you'll find the bosun will play you a dirty trick for what 
you've done to him, if I know the breed. I'll have no more 
square-headed crews after this." 

Although Clem resolved not to give the matter a second 
thought, he could not help himself. Three times within the 
next week strange things happened. Of course, they might 
have been pure accident, for a sailing ship possesses many 
possibilities for accidents, and these happenings were quite 
natural. Once, as the lad was walking along the deck by 
the main brace-block, a marline-spike — a sharply-pointed bar 
of iron at least eighteen inches long — fell from aloft and 
stuck quivering in the deck within a foot of his naked toes. 
Not until the spike was firmly embedded in the tough wood 
did the sailor who was working on the main yard give the usual 
warning cry of "Stand from under!" which always heralds 
the dropping of some weighty object from above. And if that 
spike had struck Clement on the head it would have pene- 
trated clean through his brain. . He said nothing about the 
matter, save to slang the sailor for a clumsy hound. 

Three days later another inexplicable accident happened. 

Aboard a windjammer there is one task that is always 
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reserved for the boys : that is, furling the royals, when in- 
creasing wind demands that the light upper canvas should be 
taken in. Both Clem and Tim were as keen as mtistard, and 
they enjoyed nothing so much as a swift rush up the rig- 
ging, up over the futtocks, up the topmast rigging, through 
the cross-trees, and up the topgallant rigging, and so to the 
tie of the royal yard. 

The Omadaun was creaking wildly to the increasing force 
of the squalls as the shadows of the late summer evening fell, 
and Captain Rattray looked anxiously up at the towering 
pyramids of canvas above his head. The ship had a bone 
in her teeth, and sails were " talking Spanish/ 9 as the men 
of the sea call it. 

"She's got all ahe can carry," said the mate. 

"You're right. Clew up the royals." 

The mate clapped his hands to his mouth and thundered : 
"Stand by your royal halliards!" Tim and Clem, who had 
been indulging in a surreptitious feed in the galley — where 
they were very welcome at all times since the fight — skipped 
out on deck, and were manning the clewlines before the first 
of the watch on deck had reached the spot. 

"Let go your halliards ! " The two royal yards rumbled 
down, the loosened canvas slatting merrily, and at once the 
two boys were in the rigging. They went up like monkeys, 
each bent on beating the other to the top ; it was always a 
friendly race between them when both sails came down 
together. By virtue of his seniority, Clem took the main 
royal — it was a bigger and heavier sail than the fore — and 
he reached the top of the topgallant rigging a fraction of a 
second before Tim. Now, there was a considerable gap 
between the top of the rigging and the lowered yard itself. 
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The usual way to reach the jackstays was by shinning up 
the royal mast itself, a knee and an elbow about the well- 
greased pole ; but once on a time a lad had been killed aboard 
the Omadaun by adopting this risky procedure, and a rope 
grummet had been spliced to the jackstay, in order to give 
the apprentices a handhold. By clinging to this grummet 
and taking a long stride, it was just possible to reach the 
yard. Clem laid hold of the grummet and leaned his weight 
on it, he lifted to stride, and — the grummet parted ! 

"It's all up with me," ran the thought through Clem's 
head as he felt himself falling. And all up with him it would 
indeed have been but for the fact that as he fell he twisted, 
and his back caught against the royal backstay — a taut wire 
rope running down to the deck, and used to support the slim 
upper mast. For a precious second he hung with a foot 
caught in the topgallant rigging, and his shoulders pressed 
hard against the wire, and in that second he had time to 
throw up a hand and grasp the wire above. Then, with a 
quick wriggle, he had recovered himself, and was shinning 
up the mast. 

He thought nothing of it; accidents are always happen- 
ing at sea. The main thought that troubled him was that 
Tim would be ahead of him in furling his sail. So he slid 
out to the weather yardarm and worked like a fury, tearing 
at the bellying canvas, tucking it under his chest, passing 
the gaskets like a maniac. As it happened, they made a 
dead heat of it. There wasn't a second between them; and 
Tim, swinging down off the fore royal yard, waved his cap 
at Clem. But Clem did not respond. He could see the 
swinging part of the grummet that had broken beneath his 
weight, and — a knife-edge had been passed across it. 
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He was very thoughtful as he descended to the deck, but 
he said nothing of his suspicions. He looked about for the 
portion of rope that had dropped from his hand, but it was 
not to be found. 

Nobody on deck had apparently witnessed anything out 
of the ordinary. Clem heard four bells go just as he had 
completed his search, and it was time to relieve the wheel. 
It was his next trick, and as he stood there with the spokes 
in his hand his brain was busy. The Omadaun steered like 
a boat with the wind two points abaft the beam, and the shift- 
ing of a single spoke up or down kept her as true as an arrow 
on her appointed course. 

"Til put the wind up him if he's tried that dirty trick on, w 
said Clem to himself, and as soon as the duty was over he 
sacrificed a portion of his precious watch to ascend the main- 
mast again. But when he looked for the incriminating grum- 
met he found that the clean-cut edges had frayed out roughly. 

"No one would believe such a yarn as I should tell," he 
soliloquised as he descended. "Best thing to do is to keep 
your mouth shut about it— and your eyes wide open, old 



The Omadaun stormed into the Bay of Biscay like a 
living eager thing, anxious to taste the delights of home after 
her long adventuring over the seven seas. The wind, which 
had freshened steadily ever since she passed the Azores, was 
increasing to a considerable gale — this was in the so-called 
summer of 1914 — and Captain Rattray decided to shorten 
down before the increasing wind became too strong. 

"We've made a record passage so far," he said, rubbing 
his hands, "and it's no use spoiling the ship for a ha'porth 
of tar. Better to reach port with all standing and a day late, 
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than turn up a day early with the sticks blown out of her." 
So the Omadaun was shortened down to two topsails and her 
foresail, and as the wind was drawing ahead at midnight, just 
when the watches were being relieved, it was decided to take 
the huge foresail off the ship. 

" All hands shorten sail. Stand by your fore clew-garnets," 
was the order. Up to their waists in roaring, chilly water, 
the crew manned clew-garnets and bunt-lines, and stood 
ready. The wind howled and jabbered, and the ship twisted 
and writhed like something in torment. 

" Haul up to leeward ! " boomed the second mate, slacking 
away the stout hemp sheet. Inch by inch the protesting 
canvas was dragged to the yard. 

"Stand by to windward I " 

The men crossed the deck and manned the weather gear. 
The weather clew of the Omadaun* s foresail was held down to 
the spray-washed forecastle head by a heavy chain-tack, war- 
ranted to bear practically any strain. But in order to unhook 
this tack, it was necessary to haul down and make fast the 
"lazy tack" or preventer tack — a stout rope which could be 
gradually slacked away without jerking. The chain tack was 
then slacked, and a man swarmed up the lazy tack and 
unhooked the heavy chain. 

"You, young Woodford — along dere undt cast adrift der 
chain tack I " ordered the bosun, who was supervising the 
work to windward. Nothing loath, Clem dashed along 
through the boiling seas that filled the ship's foredeck to the 
forecastle head, and swarmed up the lazy tack. He lifted the 
heavy hook, and sent it clattering to the deck below, and as 
he did so the lazy tack was suddenly let go I 
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A Miracle 

Clem felt himself lifted high in the air at the end of the 
threshing sail; the violent jerks were terrific; it seemed as 
though his arms must be dragged from their sockets. Yet 
for an instant he contrived gamely to hang on. Then, his 
muscles unable to stand the appalling strain longer, he let go. 

Down be went like a stone, down and down, deaf to the 
shouting on the deck above. He had no time for thought. 
A great wave, white-crested, leaped up out of the shouting 
darkness and embraced him icily. He was overboard t 

If there is any one place where miracles appear to happen 
it is at sea. Sailors tell many queer yarns, and many of them 
are exaggerations, but the strangest and the most improbable 
are usually true. 

And one of the strangest happened when Clement Wood- 
ford, hurled from his holding on the clew of the Omadaun's 
foresail, went overboard in the black terror of a Biscay gale 
at midnight. It was a hundred-to-one chance against his sur- 
viving that plunge, remember. He had dropped from the 
weather clew of the sail, and by all the laws of common 
sense he should have been dashed down with appalling force 
on the deck beneath, with the bones of his body shattered 
and the life jolted clean out of him. But the wind that had 
caused the trouble stood his friend. He was jerked to lee- 
ward, and the strong gale — it had now reached almost hurri- 
cane force — drove him clean across the deck and flung him 
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to leeward; into the smother of hissing foam there he 
dropped, anti disappeared from human view. 

But, even so, it seemed his case was bad enough. Over- 
board in a sixty-mile-an-hour gale, and at midnight, is not 
exactly the sort of thing a lad would care to do for fun. To 
lower a boat was impossible; it could not have lived a 
moment in that hell-broth of spite that crashed and moaned 
unceasingly. It must have been smashed to matchwood 
against the ship's iron sides. 

But the miracle was to happen. As Clem came gasping 
to the surface, as a wave-crest smote him a savage blow in 
the fac6, he instinctively threw out his hands to seize some- 
thing; it is the unvarying instinct of a drowning man. And 
his twitching fingers grasped a rope, to which he clung like 
a limpet. It was one of the main braces which had been 
washed off its belaying-pin in the rail, and now trailed far 
astern of the ship. 

His loss had not been noticed ; it is probable that no one 
saw him go overboard. The night was inky black, for the 
moon had set an hour before ; vast cloud-masses raced across 
the purple vault of the sky; there was not a star to be seen. 
Had Clem but known it, the sudden slacking of the sheet had 
caused the sail to tear; it was f rapping monstrously to the 
stern command of the yelling gale, and the energies of all 
were devoted to quietening the course. Men laboured like 
maniacs, hauling savagely at the iron-hard ropes; and as 
soon as the sail was clewed up they went aloft without waiting 
an instant. 

And in such an orderly, noisy confusion as this, it is 
small wonder if the absence of one lad passed unnoticed. 
But, fortunately for the lad, the ship had now but little 
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headway. In spite of the maniacal fury of the storm, she was 
doing a bare three knots, and that mostly to leeward. 

The water was not too cold, either, after the first chill of 
immersion. Long ago Clem had been soaked to the skin, 
for even the stoutest oilskins— *ye, even though they be 
secured at boot-tops and waists by the stoutest of "soul and 
body" lashings — will not keep out solid water when you 
have been standing waist and often neck deep in it for hours 
at a stretch. But the beat of the spray on his face was cruel, 
and the sudden lurches of the dark, hardly seen hull above 
him tore painfully at his arms. He could see a glimmer of 
light not far away; it shone from the port of the captain's 
cabin, he decided ; and he could hear the angry chugging of 
the rudder through the rasp and roar of the combers and 
the shriek of the wind; but, though he shouted again and 
again, he could make no single soul hear him. 

Gradually the tearing strength of the waves weakened 
him ; he grew queerly drowsy. 

"I'm not going to die," he told himself. "Pm not!" 
And he fought against the growing sleepiness. 

It was a furious wave, a battering spitefulness of foamy 
grey, that gave him his idea. That wave picked him Up and 
flung him savagely against the sheer steel side with almost 
stunning force. As he instinctively put out a hand to save 
himself from further punishment, his fingers touched one of 
the steel plates. 

"There must be some way ! 99 he thought desperately. He 
called again, but still he was not heard $ and realising that 
he could trust only to himself in this hour of bitter trial, he 
tried to collect his thoughts. The slow motion of the ship 
kept the rope taut and his head and shoulders above water ; 
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and, as he was young and a good swimmer, a lad who de- 
lighted in the water at its roughest, he contrived to recover 
himself. Then he set to work ; each time he swung in to the 
ship's side his hands searched vigorously for some secure 
holding, but there was nothing to be found. He allowed the 
rope to slip through his hands for a fathom or two, and re- 
commenced his search. Somewhere above him were the 
brace-bumpkins — projecting standards that jutted out from 
the poop, and if he could only secure one of those — but no, 
he failed to find them. He used up more of his strength than 
he knew in this swift search, and when, despairing, he 
allowed himself to fall back, he was painfully conscious of 
that dragging, terrible drowsiness. 

"I've got to live — if it's only to get even with that square- 
head," he muttered. The ship gave a sudden, plunging lurch 
as he spoke, and the rope, his one salvation, was snatched 
from his hands. 

He sank swiftly, but was up again as swiftly. He fought 
like a madman, gasping, but he knew then that he was drown- 
ing at last. And then he was lifted up, he was swung high, 
and very high, in the air, he descended sickeningly, and felt 
something solid beneath him. He tried to stand upright, 
but a swirl of water threw him down, and he slid away, 
fighting still. Then he thudded against something as solid 
as that on which his feet had rested, he threw up an arm, 
and it clutched a rail. 

He had been washed aboard the ship he had left a full five 
minutes before ! * 

"Hallo, what the mischief's this!" demanded Captain 
Rattray, who had walked to leeward of the poop to watch the 
* This it a strictly true incident which happened to a shipmate of the author. 
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foaming noisiness there. He had almost fallen over the 
prostrate figure. He reached down and felt a human form, 
that did not stir to his pokings. Without making any 
further bones about it, he picked Clem up and carried him 
into the chart-room. 

"Young Clement Woodford, eh? And he seems in a 
bad way too." He shouted for the mate, who hauled him- 
self to the door and peered within. 

"Something's happened here, Newbiggin. Where was 
this lad working?" 

"Don't know, sir; I thought he was up aloft with the 
rest." 

"Keep a look-out for a bit; let me know if anything 
happens. This needs seeing into." 

Captain Rattray was always at his best in a storm ; he 
lost his dreaminess and became a man of action. There was 
nothing the matter with the way he handled this unexpected 
case. He dragged Clem's soaking outer garments from him, 
and laid him on the settee ; he reached up to the rack above 
the table and brought .down a bottle of brandy. Thrusting 
the neck of the bottle between the lad's lips, he forced him 
to swallow some of the contents, and the sting of the fiery 
liquid brought Clem gasping back to life. 

"Take your own time about it," said the skipper kindly. 
" Has there been an accident ? " 

"I fell overboard," stammered Clem sheepishly. "I 
thought I was being drowned." 

" But how — how on earth or on sea did you come to fall 
overboard ? " demanded the skipper in some perplexity. " You 
couldn't have been overboard, because you were here on the 
poop. You've been sleeping and dreaming." 
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"No, sir; it's true," He would have said more, but just 
at this instant the mate poked his face in at the door again. 

"Foresail's furled, sir, or what's left of it, and the men 
are down from aloft. Shall we give them grog-oh ? " 

"Yes, certainly; it's waiting here. Serve it out; the 
second mate will keep the deck until I'm ready to relieve 
him." 

The call was given to announce to the men that a stimu- 
lant was prepared for them, and they trooped aft. The mate 
stood in the doorway of the chart-room, with a small pail of 
rum and water between his sea-booted feet and a pannikin in 
his hand. By virtue of his seniority the boatswain was the 
first to be served. 

"I trinks your very goot healt', sir," he said; and at the 
sound of his voice Clem lifted himself from the settee. Every- 
thing had come back to him — his rush to the chain-tack, his 
attempts to unhook it, and then the terrible sensation when 
the lazy-tack was let go. 

"That man tried to murder me ! " he shouted, in a voice 
that was none too steady. 

"Hush! Lie back!" 

But Rattray instinctively looked round as he spoke, and 
what he saw compelled him to think, and to think hard. 
For the boatswain stood there in the doorway like a man 
who has seen a ghost. 

" It's a lie— -a lie ! " he stammered. But his own face 
showed that it was the truth. He of all the crew had seen 
Clem whirled away to leeward, and he had said no word, 
had raised no alarm. And now, here was the lad he hated 
as only a German can hate, the lad he had fondly believed 
to be lying dead at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, staring 
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him in the face, miraculously restored to life, and accusing 
him of the very crime he had attempted to commit. He 
turned to flee, he thrust aside the men who were behind him 
awaiting their turns, and a harsh, unintelligible cry burst 
from his throat. 

"Stop that man 1" shouted the captain, and dashed after 
him. He seized him by the shoulder and dragged him, spite 
of his weight, into the little mahogany-lined room, and 
swung him to face the pallid lad lying on the settee. 

"You've made a most startling accusation against this 
man, Woodford," he said. "It is only fair to him that he 
should be given a chance to deny it and prove his innocence." 

In quick, nervous words, Clem told all that had hap- 
pened. He described how the lazy-tack had surged and 
slipped, and how he had been flung like a straw to leeward. 

"He ordered me to unhook the chain-tack, sir." 

"It vas an accident. Der rope he schlip t'rough my 
hands. I no vish the abbrentice poy to murder haf." 

"Then why did you look so scared when you saw that 
he was alive, eh ? Just explain that, will you ? " ' But the 
bosun's jaw had dropped, and he could find no further 
words. 

"And that wasn't all," went on Clem, with increasing 
vigour. And as quickly as he could he told of the two pre- 
vious occasions when he had come near to his death. 

"And you warned me to keep my weather-eye open, sir." 
he concluded. 

"It seems I did about right. But we'll look into things 
more closely in the morning," said Rattray, rubbing his 
head like a man in complete bewilderment. 

Now Captain Rattray was faced with a puzzling problem. 
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The gale was reaching its height, and he needed the services 
of every man he had, most of all the boatswain, who, if a 
bully and a sneak and a would-be assassin, was at least a 
good sailor. He was convinced there was some germ of 
truth in Clem's statement, but he made allowances for the 
lad's highly strung condition, and decided to let a new day 
dawn on the world before he prosecuted further inquiries. 

"Go below 1 " he commanded the bosun; "and take very 
good care what you do between now and daylight. If I 
find this lad's tale is true, I'll make you sick and sorry for 
the day you set foot aboard the Omadaun." 

The bosun slouched away, and as he went he threw a 
glance of malevolent hatred at Clement Woodford. 




CHAPTER IV 
War! 

The skipper refused to allow Clem to talk any more that 
night. He saw that the lad was quickly recovering from 
the shock of his terrible struggle with death, but he knew 
that rest was necessary for him, and ordered him down to his 
own cabin, with instructions to turn in at once and go to 
sleep without loss of time. 

But sleep was not easy to a boy who has but recently 
fought hard against the last long sleep, and for over an hour 
Clem, towelled and warm though he was, tossed feverishly 
from side to side of the captain's bunk. Then he fell into 
the deep sleep of utter exhaustion, and it was not until nine 
o'clock in the morning that he awakened, to hear Rattray's 
voice in his ear. 

"Feeling better?" asked the skipper, who stood before 
his glass, shaving calmly, although the ship was tossing 
madly. 

"Yes, sir, ever so much better," answered Clem, making 
to rise; but Captain Rattray motioned him back. 

"Take it easy for a bit; the steward can bring you some 
breakfast, and afterwards we'll get you to tell your story 
again." 

The Omadaun was doing better work now, despite her 
rolling. Every hour drew her out of the gale and nearer to 
England. She would sight the Ushant Light very soon, if 
the luck held good. 
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It was somewhere about eleven o'clock that Captain 
Rattray sent orders for the boatswain to report at once in 
the saloon. 

"I shall want you here, too, Newbiggin," he told the 
mate. "And get the cook along, too; yes, and young 
Conaghan." 

He told Clem to seat himself in one of the revolving 
chairs by the saloon table, and laid down a wad of foolscap, 
together with pens and ink. The snug little sea-parlour 
now presented exactly the appearance of a court-martial 
room. Rattray knew quite well that he had no real power 
to deal with the accusation Clem had made ; but he was a 
fair-minded man, and if the lad proved his story, he was 
quite ready to place the boatswain in confinement until port 
was reached, when he would be handed to the police. 

The boatswain came in sullenly, his cap in his hands, 
and a scowl on his bearded face. Following him came the 
cook, and then Tim. 

"Now, Woodford, tell me again what you told me 
before," said Rattray judicially. And, without hesitation, 
Clem stood up and repeated his story — from the time when 
the cook had advised him to be on watch against any evil 
the German petty officer might meditate up to the time of his 
going overboard. 

" But the bosun wasn't aloft when that spike was dropped, 
was he?" asked the captain. 

" No, sir ; but the man who kicked my legs away during 
the fight was just overhead." 

Rattray nodded sagely. 

"Now, about this broken grummet? Are you sure the 
rope was cut ? " he asked. 
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"Nearly sure, sir. Two strands seemed to be clean-cut, 
and the other was only a bit ragged." 
"Why didn't you report it?" 

"I — I didn't want people to think I was scared, sir," said 
Clem, with a quick blush. "But I went up aloft afterwards, 
and the grummet end was just as if it had been broken 
naturally — all frayed and ragged." 

The cook had something to say on the various matters, 
and he said it; so did Tim. The man who had dropped the 
marline-spike was fetched along, and questioned sharply ; he 
seemed as sullen as the boatswain. He admitted letting the 
spike fall, but it was a pure accident, he said; the lanyard 
had carried away, and he had shouted "Stand from under 1 " 
as soon as it started on its descent. 

"An' that's a lie, anyway," put in Tim. "Didn't I see 
that same lanyard with these two eyes of me, an' wasn't it as 
sound as a bell of brass?" 

"And you saw this man kick Woodford's legs from under 
him during the scrap, did you ? " Rattray asked the cook. 

"Yes, sir; and that's why the dirty feller got the slush- 
tin in his mug. He seems to me to smell of it yet, the 
beggar I " 

" Well, it appears to me the case is pretty black against 
you, bosun," the skipper said, after weighing up the evidence. 
"You were heard to threaten this boy, and three accidents 
like these can't happen to one man in so short a time. By 
the way, you're a German, aren't you?" 

"Ja, a German." 

"And you?" The skipper looked at the A.B., who re- 
plied that he, too, hailed from the Fatherland. 

"Very well. I'm not going to do anything at all just at 
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present. But if anything happens to either of these boys 
between now and making port, 1*11 see that you both get it very 
severely in the neck. Now, get about your work, and don't 
stand loafing here." 

When the saloon was cleared he turned to Clem. " I 
haven't authority to put men in irons on only circumstantial 
evidence," he said. "But I firmly believe your story. And 
as soon as the ship reaches port I'll have the bosun arrested, 
and we'll make a proper case of it." 

Clem, thankful that his life had been spared, did not press 
his case. 

"But," continued Rattray firmly, "so that there shan't 
be a repetition, I intend to keep you aft here all the rest of 
the trip, so you won't go running into any more danger. 
You'll sleep aft, you'll eat aft, and you'll do your work aft. 
Another thing, you needn't go aloft again until you're told 
to go by an officer." 

So, for a couple of days, Clem lived the life of an officer, 
and enjoyed it. 

And during these two days the Omadaun ran from the 
gale into the smiling, sun-kissed waters off Ushant, where the 
skies were blue and the sea was friendly. 

It was breaking dawn when Clem, whose watch on deck 
it was, pointed to a smear in the gathering light. 

"Looks like a man-of-war, sir," he said. As he spoke a 
sudden swift flash broke from the discovered vessel's side, a 
low, dull boom rolled across the waves. 

"That's funny," said the second mate, who had charge of 
the watch. " Wonder what he wants ! " He fetched the 
telescope and worked away manfully. 

"Signalling, too," he remarked. "Get the code, Wood- 
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ford. Now, translate." He read out the flags as he made 
them clear. 

"'Heave-to, or I'll sink you,' sir/' said Clem. 

"Why, hang it, it's piracy I But we're unarmed, and 
we can't run away from a warship. Watch, lay aft. Weather 
main-braces, there. Square away ! " 

On the second mate's orders, Clem nipped quickly into 
the chart-room, where the captain was soundly asleep after 
an anxious night. Rattray at once turned out in pyjamas 
and sea-boots, with an overcoat thrown over his shoulders. 

"Stopped by a man-of-war!" he exclaimed; "and a 
Britisher too. This is remarkably strange." It must be 
remembered that for a period of over three months the 
Omadaun had received no news from the outside world. 

The light cruiser that had stopped the Omadaun raced 
quickly towards her, stopped short within a cable's length, 
and a boat shot away from her side, pulling with beautiful 
precision. At the sailing ship's gaff the Red Ensign floated 
above the flags that spelt her name. And whilst all men 
wondered what the meaning of this strange thing could be, 
the man-o '-war's boat slipped alongside, beautifully handled, 
a dapper young British sub-lieutenant ran up the ladder, 
touched his cap to Captain Rattray, and said : 

"War was declared with Germany last night, sir. I want 
to see your papers. Where are you bound ? " 

"Hamburg," said Rattray, with a bit of a gasp. "War 
declared I Why, it seems incredible 1 " 

"Quite true though, sir. They've asked for it, and now 
they've got it. And we're going to get our innings at last." 
He laughed brightly. Clem, who stood near by, heard all 
this with astonishment at first, and then a wave of utter joy 
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surged through him. He raced to the half-deck, where Tim 
was soundly sleeping through all the unusual noise, and 
punched him into wakefulness. 

" What moight your hurry be, be the same token ? " asked 
the Irish lad, whose brogue was always most pronounced 
when he was least awake: 

" We're at war with Germany — we're stopped by a man-of- 
war ; there's an officer aboard overhauling us." 

"Are we, bejabers? That manes we'll not be goin' to 
Hamburg this trip then." 

"I shall try for the Navy if the owners '11 let me go," said 
Clem. He had looked with envious eyefc upon the dapper 
naval officer, and had compared his own unkempt appearance 
unfavourably with his. 

He went back to the poop after communicating his news, 
and was just in time to hear the boarding officer say : 

"You will take your ship straight into Falmouth, cap- 
tain. Keep a careful look-out for enemy submarines; they 
might be about, and if they see you they will probably try to 
sink you. By the way, will you muster your men?" 

All hands were promptly ordered to muster aft, and they 
turned up there, their faces showing astonishment. But the 
word had already gone the rounds that war was declared with 
Germany. 

"You have Germans amongst your crew, of course," said 
the naval officer. 

"Fetch the articles, Woodford," said Captain Rattray, 
and Clem brought them. The sub-lieutenant, whose name 
was Jones, looked them over, and pounced like a hawk on 
two names. 

"These men are Germans evidently. I'll look over the 
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rest." He was not long in doing it; but in addition to the 
bosun and the sailor who had played foul with Clem there 
were no other Teutons. 

"Those men must be handed over to the port authorities 
as soon as the ship is safely anchored/ 9 said Jones. "We're 
not taking any chances with loose Germans these days 
You'll require them to work the ship into port, perhaps; but 
as soon as you've anchored, put them in the cells and send 
for a guard." 

He left the ship then, and was pulled back to his own 
light cruiser. 

The Omadaun filled on her mainyards, dipped her ensign 
to the warship, and proceeded up towards the mouth of the 
Channel. Very different feelings filled the minds of those 
aboard her now, however; everything was changed. Eng- 
land was at war, and perils awaited them in the narrow seas. 
At any moment an enemy ship might heave in sight and 
demand their instant surrender. Jones had not told them 
that the German above water fleet was securely bottled in the 
Heligoland Bight; and many anxious eyes scanned the 
horizon now. 

A certain code signal flew from the Omadaun's gaff now, 
as a sign to all she might meet that she had been visited by 
a British warship, and was sailing under that warship's 
orders. Very many war-craft of various kinds signalled her 
as she pranced statelily towards the Cornish harbour. 

"The boatswain knew this was coming, sir," said Clem 
Woodford to the skipper of the Omadaun as they sat at 
breakfast a little later. "The day of the fight he said some- 
thing about us all being sorry for ourselves before long." 

"That reminds me — I don't think we'll trust him too 
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much, Woodford. No; we won't trust him at all. He might 
be up to any devilry now. I'm willing to believe that a man 
who tried to murder a lad who's licked him in fair fight will 
stick at nothing. We'll clap him into the prison locker — 
yes, both the Germans shall go in, and at once." He went 
on deck and informed the mate of his intention. 

"Don't make a fuss about it; just let's do it quietly," he 
said. And accordingly the three officers and the two ap- 
prentices went forward to where they might reasonably 
expect to find the German sailors. 

The bosun and the A.B. were talking confidentially 
together beneath the forecastle head when they approached. 

"You will consider yourselves prisoners until we reach 
port," said Captain Rattray in a firm voice. He had a re- 
volver in his pocket in case of accidents, and the two mates 
were similarly armed. 

There was no scene; the bosun looked truculent for a 
moment, and then laughed harshly. 

"I serve you veil, you imbrison me, eh? Very goot, 
you English pigs. They that laugh long laugh last. Gome 
along, Fritz ! " 

They were locked in the cabin beneath the forecastle 
head that was officially known as the prison, and there left 
to their own devices. Food was given to them regularly, 
but their gear was carefully searched, in order that it might 
be proved they carried no weapons. The boatswain's chest, 
however, revealed a revolver and several sticks of something 
that Captain Rattray handled delicately. 

"Dynamite, by Jove! So he was already prepared for 
this. If we hadn't taken him by surprise he might have 
used this and blown the bottom out of the ship." They 
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made another discovery, too. One of the smaller boats had 
been well provisioned with food stolen from the lazarette; 
the davit tackles had been carefully overhauled and made 
smooth-running. German thoroughness was evident in these 
preparations. 

"Well, we've got them safe, anyhow, and we can con- 
gratulate ourselves on better luck than we deserve perhaps," 
said Rattray. "Til be glad when we make Falmouth, 
though." 

Next morning they picked up a tug, and were drawn, 
without adventure, into that beautiful Cornish harbour, sur- 
rounded by its smiling uplands. As soon as the anchor 
was down a pinnace shot off from the guardship and flashed 
towards the anchored vessel. 

" I want all Germans amongst your crew ! " shouted an 
officer in the stern sheets. "Will you have them ready to 
leave at once, please ? " 

"Take a couple of men and bring the prisoners on 
deck," ordered Captain Rattray of the second mate. He 
went for'ard joyously, Clem with him. They tried the 
door, and the fastening came away in their hands. The 
men had disappeared as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed them ! And as they stared at each other in 
amazement there came from near at hand the alarming 
cry of "Fire!" 
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How the two Germans had contrived to make their 
escape was not easily discoverable at first. They were 
gone; that was all. They had evidently wrenched the 
stout lock from the still stouter door in the dark hours 
of the early morning, and thus obtained a free passage 
to the open deck, but — what had become of them since? 

But the crew of the ship had something else to 
think about than the escape of the precious pair. 
Already the acrid stench of burning was in their 
nostrils — the ship was laden with nitrates, than which 
nothing more combustible can be found, perhaps, when 
once the fire has taken a hold. 

Captain Rattray at once summoned the crew to 
stations, and as they manned the pumps and ranged the 
hoses, he asked the naval officer to come aboard. To 
him he explained the condition of affairs — the escape of 
the prisoners, and the fact that the ship was on fire — 
and entreated his assistance. Willingly enough the 
officer offered to do all in his power. He told the 
Omadaun to signal to the Admiralty shore station for 
assistance in fighting the fire, and himself remained 
aboard, whilst his boat shot back to the guardship; 
and a moment or two later a slim steam pinnace was 
searching the surface of the beautiful bay in the hope 
of discovering the missing men. 
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Help was rapidly forthcoming. Big tugs fitted with 
steam pumps at once left their moorings, and ranged 
alongside the Omadaun; gigantic hoses were passed aboard; 
the guardship sent fifty hardy men to assist in com- 
bating, the flames. 

Meanwhile, the real crew had been far from idle. 
The fire had apparently broken out in the forehokl, 
where the superior quality nitrate was carried, and holes 
had been immediately hacked in the deck, and the hose- 
nozzles thrust through. Then, stripped to the waist, 
the wearied mariners manned the hand-pumps, and 
worked like heroes all. Yes, even though they knew 
the fight was hopeless; for once nitrate gets a hold no 
power on earth can stop it. 

Clem Woodford had forgotten the terrible experience 
he had undergone, and worked with the rest. It was 
whilst he was working at two neglected mushroom ventila- 
tors beneath the forecastle head that he made his discovery. 
The rims erf these ventilators were still smothered in oil — 
paraffin at that— and there was a small pool of the inflam- 
mable stuff about their bases. A trail of oil led directly 
from the ventilators to the oil-locker, where the ship's en- 
tire store was carried. Sparing a moment, Clem subjected 
the door of the locker to a closer scrutiny. Normally it 
was secured with a hasp and staple, through which a stout 
padlock was thrust. The staple had been bodily wrenched 
out, and when the lad looked inside he saw that which gave 
him cause to think deeply. The whole floor of the place 
was swimming in paraffin. One of the huge tanks, sufficient 
to hold a six months' supply, was emptied, save for a thin 
trickle that still ran from the turned tap. 
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Captain Rattray and the second mate came upon him 
as he was leaving the locker, and to them he swiftly explained 
his suspicions. 

"Yes, lad, I expect you're right," said the skipper. 
41 What fools we were not to handcuff those scoundrels ! 
They broke loose during the night, poured oil down the 
ventilators on to the cargo, and then threw matches down, 
I suppose, until the stuff caught alight. But what's become 
of them? Search the ship again; we'll nobble them if we 
can." 

But beyond the bosun's pipe, which Clem recognised 
because of its black foulness, nothing was found; and by 
the time the search was completed, it was quite plain the 
Omadaun was doomed to destruction. Indeed, whilst Clem 
and Tim scoured the forepeak for some sign of the missing 
pair, they had an adventure which almost cost them both 
their lives. In the forepeak — a triangular-shaped compart- 
ment right in the bows below the deck-level, one side of 
which was formed by the watertight bulkhead that separated 
it from the forehold — the heat was growing tremendous. 
It was almost impossible to put the hand against the steel 
wall because of the ensuing pain. 

Suddenly, just as they had completed their investiga- 
tions — and so hot was the forepeak that the sweat literally 
streamed from them — a gust of choking vapour penetrated 
into the compartment, and Tim, with a hoarse cry, fell 
prone on the deck. The hatch that led down to the cable 
locker, where the giant cables were stowed, was open, and, 
falling across it, the lad pitched almost to the ship's bottom. 
Both cables were out for at least fifty fathoms, and in con- 
sequence the locker was half empty. At the same moment 
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the coffee-pot lamp which the lads had been using went out, 
extinguished by the choking fumes from the blazing salt- 
petre on the other side of the bulkhead. 

Overcome by a swift panic, Clem, thinking that Tim 
would follow him, made for the ladder, and in his anxiety 
forgot, too, that the cover of the hatch was off; he fell 
through the opening with a thud, and alighted full on top 
of Tim, who was groaning as though in the death-throes. 
The shock of the fall had a stunning effect; for several 
moments the lad did not know what had happened. Then 
another stifling cloud drove down the gaping hatch. 

In the inky blackness it was difficult to locate his where- 
abouts ; he stumbled over the coiled links of the great rusted 
chain, groping with outstretched hands this way and that, 
but the little iron ladder composed simply of rungs driven 
through a stanchion evaded his grasp. 

Clem's head swam, his eyes smarted, and his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. In his groping search he stumbled 
over Tim's inanimate body again, and for the first time 
realised what it was. Until now he had believed his ship- 
mate to be safely on deck. 

"Tim ! " he cried. "Oh, Tim ! " 

There was no answer; Tim's head had struck an upstand- 
ing link of the chain, and he was totally unconscious. Clem 
tugged at the body, and a sickening fear beset him — a 
greater fear even than he had known when he fell overboard. 
He was quite sure that Tim was dead; in that horrible 
atmosphere it was easy, to believe anything terrible. He 
shouted again, and there was no response; but as he straight- 
ened his back his hand touched the stanchion ladder. 

Now, Clem had heard sailors of wider experience than 
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himself tell of other fires aboard nitrate ships, and, accord- 
ing to those stories, the vessels had simply burst into roaring 
flame almost without warning, and had literally melted away. 

And so, remembering these stories, a bit of a panic seized 
him ; and he scrambled rapidly up the ladder and reached the 
forepeak. Perhaps it was the faintly showing daylight above 
that restored his courage ; at any rate, a sense of shame over- 
came him. He had saved himself, and had left Tim to 
whatever fate might be awaiting him ! That would never do. 
He went down the hatch again, and, in spite of the choking 
fumes, shook his chum again and again, shouting his name 
loudly. It was a strange scene, had there been any there lo 
witness it— the dark hole, the glowing bulkhead, the pouring 
sleam, and the frantic Clem bending over unconscious Tim 
and beseeching him to speak. But Tim did not speak; and, 
growing still more desperate, Clem grappled with him, and, 
picking him up in his arms, set to work to negotiate the ladder 
that led to safety. It was no easy task he had set himself, 
for Tim, though small, was sturdily built, and anything but 
a featherweight. 

But Clem was game; he refused to give in, and stuck it 
out doggedly. A step at a time, breathing hard, and with a 
growing tightness about his chest, he struggled upward. 
Tim could give him no assistance; but, finally, by an almost 
superhuman effort, the lad succeeded in reaching the hatch 
'and tipping his burden over on to the deck. 

Then, trembling and gasping, Clem followed, and re- 
gained the precarious safety of the forepeak. But even here 
there was no time to pause, for the bulkhead was also glow- 
ing hot, and the choking fumes were very much in evidence. 
But the ladder leading to the upper deck was more easily 
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negotiable than that below, and Clem picked Tim up again 
and carried him slowly upwards, just as a long, hissing 
tongue of flame burst out of the forehatch and ran up the 
mast. He staggered out to the open deck not a minute too 
soon. 

An enormous change had come over the Omadaun during 
the lads' absence below. She was fully on fire, and although 
the salvage tugs were at work with might and main, though 
half a dozen mighty hoses were pouring water intb the laden 
holds in torrents, nothing could stay the onrushing flood of 
fire. The pitch was boiling out of the deck-seams, and Clem 
was made painfully aware of his bare feet. 

"It's about time I got out of this," thought Clem, and 
picked Tim up again. He struggled aft, and saw the crew 
and the salvage party still labouring like beavers about the 
pumps. Blackened, weary, and suffering considerable pain, 
he staggered amongst them and fell headlong at Captain 
Rattray's feet. 

Exactly at this moment Rattray gave the word to abandon 
ship. It was done in an orderly fashion. The men's cloth- 
ing and the ship's papers and instruments had already been 
conveyed to the attendant tugs; the salvage gear was hur- 
riedly piled aboard the tugs, and Clem and Tim were carried 
into safety. The little swarm of craft that had gathered about 
the Omadaun cast off their moorings, and fell away in haste 
as soon as the abandonment was complete. Most of them 
made for the shore, but that tug on which were Captain Rat- 
tray, Clem and Tim remained at a little distance from the 
blazing ship. 

The ship was a glowing white furnace when the tug finally 
steamed for the shore and landed the crew of the Omadaun. 
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That night Clem and Tim stayed in the quaint Cornish port, 
being hospitably entertained by the inhabitants, and sup- 
plied with clean clothing and food and drink. Early next 
morning they were due to start for London, in company with 
Captain Rattray. The rest of the crew would be paid off at 
Falmouth by the mate. But an hour before the train was 
due to start, as Clem, on his captain's invitation, accompanied 
him down to the waterside to take a last view of the lost 
Omadaun, a coastguard accosted Rattray, and asked him to 
accompany him to the little mortuary where the dead that the 
sea gives up are kept awaiting identification. 

On a bare stone slab in the middle of the room lay a 
body, clad in seafaring clothes. And at a glance both Rat- 
tray and Clem recognised it. It was that of Hermansen, the 
bosun's fellow-countryman ! 

"Washed ashore an hour or so ago," explained the coast- 
guardsman. 

But there was nothing to be seen of the bosun. 

"He didn't get anything much by his escape," said Rat- 
tray. He clenched his fist and looked out through the window 
of the room to where the poor ship lay, a gutted wreck, still 
burning slowly, and his face was grim. "And I hope his 
precious square-headed fellow-villain has got as much as this 
man has. Come along, Woodford, we can't do anything 
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CHAPTER VI 

No Chance for the Navy 

Tim Conaghan was sufficiently recovered to make the 
journey in company with Rattray and Clem, and they arrived 
in London in due time. It was not quite the London they 
had previously known. Already the stir of war was in the 
air, and the recruiting offices were being besieged with 
anxious recruits who were eager to fight for England's honour. 

"If I was a bit younger I'd go there myself/' said Cap- 
tain Rattray. "And I suppose you're too young, Wood- 
ford, eh?" 

"Not too young for the Navy, sir," said Clem eagerly. 

"That's the spirit ! Now that the war has come the Old 
Country will need all the men she can get." 

They went to the offices occupied by Bridle and Clew- 
garnet, the owners of the lost Omadaun, in Leadenhall Street. 
Briefly enough Captain Rattray told his story of the ship's 
loss, and Clem was brought forward to give evidence of his 
discoveries. There was nothing really to be done in the 
matter, however, at present. A Board of Trade inquiry 
would naturally be held into the loss of the ship, but many 
months were likely to elapse before that took place. 

"It is very unfortunate," said Sir Thomas Clewgarnet, 
studying Rattray and the boys through his glasses. "This 
war means that every ton of shipping will be required." 

"Meantime, anticipating this war, we have bought another 
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ship/' he continued after a while, addressing himself to the 
captain. "Not a sailing vessel — a steamer. She is at pre- 
sent refitting at Tilbury. We propose to give you an increase 
of salary and command of her. We rely on you, captain, to 
justify our confidence in you. You will take these boys wit'i 
you to your new command, as we have no sailing ship at 
present in port." 

Clem spoke up at once on hearing this. 

"I wanted to know, sir, if I might be released from my 
indentures and allowed to join the Navy," he said. 

Sir Thomas looked at him as if he had suddenly proposed 
a revolution, or something akin to it. Then, magisterially, 
he said : 

"What nonsense are you talking, boy? Do you forget 
that you are articled to this firm for four years, and that you 
have still close on three of those years to serve ? " 

"Yes, sir. But — but I thought that under the circum- 
stances— er— that you might be prepared to cancel my in- 
dentures, or at least to let them go on whilst I was in the 
Navy, sir," stammered Clem, very much rebuffed. 

"Nothing of the sort! An agreement is an agreement. 
You have had a year and more aboard the Omadaun, you 
have had all the advantages of the good food supplied there, 
you are being taught to be a sailor, and you are just begin- 
ning to be of some use to us, and now you want to throw all 
that away and — er — ahem ! be ungrateful." 

"The boy is very keen on going into the Navy, sir," said 
Captain Rattray kindly. 

"Me, too, be jabers ! " interjected Tim. "Faith I Oi'd 
rather be a loblolly boy on a warship than captain av a 
merchant ship." 
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Sir Thomas Clewgarnet looked at Rattray severely. 

"You don't seem to have maintained very good discipline 
in your ship, captain," he said — snorted rather. Then he 
turned his glance on the two boys. 

"You will do as you are told, and report aboard the 
Mastiff in a week's time," he said. "You are permitted one 
week's holiday from to-day." 

It was in vain that both Clem and Tim appealed against 
his decision . 

"Sailors are difficult enough to get, especially now that 
so many German sailors have been interned," he said, "and 
I warn you that an attempt to desert our employment means 
imprisonment." 

"An* what do ye think av that, now?" asked Tim 
savagely, as they left the office. 

"It is a bit rotten," agreed Clem, "and I've half a mind 
to— to " 

"Well, what have you half a mind to do, my lad ? " asked 
Rattray, who had followed them. 

"To clear out, sir, and join the Navy as a boy." Captain 
Rattray put a kindly hand on the lads' shoulders, and pushed 
them into the street. 

"Come along with me and have something to eat," he 
said. And as they walked along the crowded thoroughfare : 
"Don't do anything so foolish," he counselled. "In the first 
place, the Navy wouldn't take you without proper credentials ; 
and in the second place — well, you might see a bit of fighting 
yet. You don't think that I'm going to run the risk of being 
put down by any German craft that happens to come along 
and tells me to heave-to, do you ? Not I ! I won't say any- 
thing more about it just yet, but wait a while." 
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Later that day they went down with the captain to look 
over the Mastiff. 

" I've seen her before," said Rattray. "She's just the ship 
I'd have asked for. I'm not in the Naval Reserve, and, any- 
way, I'd be too old to serve, I suppose; but we're not going 
to let the Germans pinch all five thousand tons of that craft. 
I'm going to ask for guns for self-defence, and if any sub- 
marines come along our way they'd better look out." Then 
he turned directly to Clem. 

"I'm very pleased with the way you've done this trip, 
youngster, I must say. I want you with me. And I want 
something else of you. It's rather a lot to ask, considering 
you've only been given a week's holiday, but I've got a friend 
who used to be a gunnery instructor. I want you to tie your- 
self on to him and learn all you can about handling guns in 
the time you have. I don't think the ship will be ready for 
sea for a month yet, although the owners have only given you 
a week's holiday. If you'll do this, I'll make you my gunner 
— always providing I can get the guns." 

Needless to say, Clem agreed like a shot, and after a very 
brief visit to his home — he had no mother, and his father was 
already holding a Territorial commission, and so serving his 
country — he went to the address Captain Rattray had given 
him, and found the old gunnery instructor there. This old 
veteran — a Navy man — had been called up to instruct naval 
volunteers, and he proposed that Clem should join his class, 
which the lad was very willing to do. Inside the week the 
lad had picked up quite a smattering of gunnery; he knew 
all about time and percussion fuses, and he could lay a gun 
on a moving target and keep it accurately covered. He was 
young and very keen. At the end of a fortnight — for the 
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Mastiff was far from being ready for sea— he knew still more; 
and when he finally presented himself aboard the Mastiff in 
obedience to Captain Rattray's orders, he flattered himself 
that he knew quite a good deal about guns. 

"They wouldn't give me any," said the captain. "I tried 
as hard as I could, but it wasn't any use. But come along 
here ! " He led the way to the space beneath the steamer's 
poop. Something was there, covered up with a heavy tar- 
paulin ; and as Captain Rattray dragged the covering aside a 
beautiful new gun was disclosed. 

" I bought it myself, and it cost me practically everything 
I had saved," said Rattray. "You can get these things if 
you know the right way to go about it. I expect it's clean 
against the law to have it, but I'll take the risk. As soon as 
we've dropped the pilot, we'll have it out on deck and 
mounted." 

Two days later the Mastiff put to sea. She was bound 
for the Amazon, and would call at Madeira for fresh orders 
on the way. Clem spent his every spare minute with his 
precious gun, polishing it, getting to know it in every par- 
ticular, and longing for a chance to use it. Tim, who had 
been compelled to remain aboard the ship and work, was now 
released and told to assist his chum, and together they prac- 
tised loading and passing ammunition, using dummies for 
the purpose, until they were as proficient as well-tried naval 
gunners. 

There was plenty of ammunition for the gun — a thirteen- 
pounder — for Rattray was determined to take care of his new 
command. And the moment the pilot left the ship outside 
the newly laid minefields the gun was brought on deck, and 
an improvised mounting, which had been made by the car- 
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penter and engineers, was shipped, the thirteen-pounder was 
set up in place aft on the poop, with a wooden covering that 
looked like a companion way, and Clem was formally placed 
in charge of the piece. 

Fifteen hours later, midway down Channel, something 
leaped up like a shark from the water and came swiftly 
towards the Mastiff. Someone who saw it shouted an alarm, 
and Captain Rattray — on the bridge, as all good shipmasters 
are going down Channel — named the sudden visitant for a 
German submarine. There was not a single British warship 
in sight. 




CHAPTER VII 
Something About Gunnery 

"Woodford?" 
"Yes, sir?" 

"That looks to me like an enemy submarine. Now, let's 
see what you're made of. Get aft, and be ready. But don't 
open fire until he's shown his hand. Understand ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Right. Remember, I'm trusting you to save the ship. 
Off you go." 

As the lad raced aft he picked up Tim Conaghan in the 
waist of the main deck. 

"Come on, Tim, there's some fun going," he shouted. 
"Submarines!" 

Tim was chipping iron rust, and not particularly enjoying 
the job. He flung the chipping-hammer down in a hurry 
and leaped to his feet. 

"I'm wid ye, me bhoy ! " he ejaculated, and sped like the 
wind in Clem's wake. From the moment of first sighting the 
suspicious craft to the time of their arrival beside the gun not 
more than a minute had elapsed. 

"We'll have everything ready, but the skipper says to 
wait a bit. I suppose they'd call it piracy if we got in first 
shot — but there's no harm in being prepared," said Clem, 
pulling aside the foremost end of the wooden cover that 
effectually hid his precious gun from observation, and open- 
ing the breech. "Slip a cartridge in, Tim." It was done 
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very handsomely — the breech-block clacked to on a full 
charge. The shell was high explosive and percussion — cal- 
culated to do an infinite amount of damage if it hit. But in 
the meantime it was necessary to conceal the gun. 

Tim saw the ammunition was all clear for action, and 
whistled a happy little tune, accompanying it with a par- 
ticularly neat double shuffle. Clem, a-thrill with expectation, 
wiped down all the gadgets of the gun breech that he could 
reach without exposing the weapon, and watched a slender 
rod that moved with some rapidity towards the Mastiff. It 
was really impossible as yet to tell the stranger's nationality ; 
but Captain Rattray, who, in spite of his dreaminess, pos- 
sessed a large fund of common sense, had already decided that 
a British submarine would not submerge in home waters. But 
he did not run any risks, nevertheless, and the engine-room 
telegraph had been rung three times to full speed ahead, and 
an urgent message had gone down the speaking-tube to the 
chief engineer for all the steam that could be raised on such 
short notice. The Mastiff was going to try to escape by 
speed first and foremost. 

Clem Woodford knew something approaching an unholy 
joy as he stood upright again after satisfying himself that all 
was right with the gun. This would be the first time he had 
ever fired anything in anger, but he was remembering all the 
lessons he had learnt in gunlaying — the need to allow for the 
target's speed, and the deceptive effect of long stretches of 
water, which made an object appear nearer than it really was. 

Then he stopped feeling anything, and became merely a 
person of action. The submarine had disclosed herself in 
her true colours — she had leaped clear to the surface of the 
sea, and, at an added speed, was coming towards the Mastiff 
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like a destroyer. A little string of bunting climbed up to a 
tiny mast she had erected, and those gaudy flags spelt out in 
the international code : "Heave-to, or I'll sink you I " There 
was no longer any question of her nationality : she was an 
enemy confessed. From the Mastiff's bridge there came a 
call in Rattray's deep voice : "Stand by, aft." 

"Ay, ay, sir," replied Clem, but even yet he did not cast 
aside the gun's protective covering. Captain Rattray had 
warned him beforehand as to the proper course of conduct to 
follow in the event of such a circumstance as this occurring. 
So long as a merchant ship made no resistance, she could 
claim decent treatment; once she disclosed the fact that she 
was armed she was liable to be sunk on sight. But the 
Mastiff did not stop ; if anything her pace increased. And a 
moment after the captain's call, a shell hissed and screeched 
over the ship, fell into the water on the starboard side, and 
there exploded, throwing up a monstrous column of water 
and foam. 

"Let him have it, Clem ! " urged Tim, literally dancing co 
and fro. But Clem held his ground and made no movement 
as yet — the time was not yet come for action. That shell, 
although apparently aimed to strike the Mastiff, was only a 
warning shot, like the old signal of a cannon ball across the 
bows. On went the steamer, throbbing with the intensity of 
her splendid exertions : after her, like a hound after a fox, 
came the submarine. Another shell screamed overhead, and, 
striking the foremast, brought a portion of it down in ruins. 
Another shell followed, and another — it was very evident that 
the enemy craft had exhausted her store of torpedoes, if she 
had ever had one, otherwise the Mastiff would probably have 
been blown up and sunk without even a challenge. 
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" Are ye never goin' to be afther startin' ? " asked Tim in 
a perfect agony of expectation. " What's the use av a gun 
but to shoot wid? Hit him, an' hit him hard, Clem, 
darling." 

Another shell landed clean aboard the steamer, and burst- 
ing on top of the fore hatch, blew the hatch cover in, and the 
splinters wounded two of the crew who were leaning over the 
rail watching the chase. The submarine was rapidly over- 
hauling the chase now — against the Mastiff's fourteen knots 
she was apparently doing a good eighteen on the surface. 
Another shell pierced the steamer's side a yard above the 
water-line, but failed to burst. Another, following quickly, 
struck her funnel and tore a great piece out of it. 

"Throw her clear, Tim," said Clem, and with a single 
heave the covering was removed, and the gun revealed in its 
slim beauty. Clem, his heart beating much quicker than the 
normal, took the shoulder crutch beneath his arm and clipped 
the muzzle clear of the crutch in which it rested when not in 
use. He swung the barrel round and squinted through the 
sights. There was no time for nice calculations as to range — 
the one thing to do was to bracket — that is, put one shell over 
the enemy ship, one short, and then try to find a happy 
average. 

"Stand by to load, Tim I " he cried. Half a dozen of the 
crew had already climbed to the poop, and were standing 
ready to bear a hand in ammunition passing. Clem drew in 
his breath as the sights covered the target, and his face was a 
little white as he pressed the firing lever. The gun slid 
smoothly back on its recoil cylinder, there was a roar, a whine, 
and a great gout of water licked up close beside the sub- 
marine. 
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"Cease fire I" came in Rattray's roar from the bridge. 
That one shot, well aimed as it was, would tell the German 
that she had caught a Tartar, and if she liked to heave off 
and allow the Mastiff to pursue her course without further 
molestation, the skipper was quite content. Tim slipped 
another round in the smoking breech as Clem threw it open. 

But the submarine had no intention of losing its prey. It 
had been dispatched from its base with orders to sink and 
destroy everything that happened across its path, from a 
Dreadnought to a fishing smack, so long as it flew the British 
or French flags, and it was going to act up to its instructions. 
Possibly the commander believed the whole thing to be a bluff 
on the Mastiff's part, and that she would surrender after firing 
that harmless shot. 

He opened rapid fine with both his guns, and a miniature 
hail of shells fell about the Mastiff. But Captain Rattray had 
by now taken the helm himself and was steering a most erratic 
course, winding this way and that, and although many of the 
shells came alarmingly near, the ship was not directly hit 
again. 

"Try another shot!" shouted the skipper, as a whining 
mass of potential destruction raced over his head. Clem cud- 
dled down to his work afresh. He was elated at the thought 
of his first shot — it had certainly been a good one at a moving 
target — and he made a mental note that this, his second, 
should beat the first. It did. 

"Begobs ! ye've got him ! " shrieked Tim. Clem, staring 
outboard through curiously pricking eyes, saw that his ship- 
mate's words were true. The submarine was hit, and badly 
hit — the shell had landed almost miraculously at the base of 
her forward gun-mounting, had burst there, blowing both 
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gun and mounting overboard, and had also torn away a great 
portion of the deck. But she still came racing on. 

Captain Rattray, fearing a torpedo, for he had talked over 
the question of submarine warfare in all its branches during 
his stay in port, and had read of many cases of helpless ships 
being sunk at sight, decided to run no unnecessary risks. 

"Try him once more," he said, and Clem fired again. 

This time there was not the slightest doubt about matters. 
The shell caught the submarine fairly on her broadside, just 
below the conning-tower, and blew an enormous hole in her 
skin. She stopped short with her engines shattered to pieces, 
and fell away to the run of the tide. 

Captain Rattray rang his engines to "slow," and stood by. 
He was no murderer, and what he had done was only in self- 
defence, and he knew that a ship so badly holed as that sub- 
marine could not do anything but sink. 

" Cease firing, but be ready I " he ordered, relinquishing 
the wheel to the proper helmsman. "Fire if there's anv 
treachery." But the Germans had had enough of it. Seeing 
the Mastiff turning towards them, apparently with the inten- 
tion of ramming and sinking the submarine out of hand, they 
swiftly hauled down the bunting that flaunted from the little 
mast and ran up in its place a broad white flag. The sub- 
marine was so much awash by now that it looked as though 
she were about to submerge, but Rattray knew no sane men 
would submerge with a gaping chasm in their ship's side. He 
ran down to within hailing distance, and the crew of the 
under-water boat threw up their hands with one accord. They 
had climbed out of the wrecked conning-tower, such of them 
as survived, and now stood lined up on the narrow deck, with 
the water washing about their ankles. 
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"You will not kill helpless men, captain?" shouted a 
young, hard-faced officer, as Clem kept the gun steadily cover- 
ing that miserable gathering. 

" I will take your surrender," said Rattray sternly. "Throw 
your arms overboard." He waited until this was done, and 
then gave orders for a boat to be lowered. 

" Better put a pistol in your pocket," he told the second 
mate, who was going away in charge. "They're up to all 
kinds of tricks. Don't stand any nonsense from them, but 
save them if they want to be saved. Look alive, too— she's 
going." He spoke cold truth. Before the keel of the 
Mastiff's boat kissed the water the submarine slid quickly 
under the surface, and disappeared from sight, leaving the 
eighteen men who had been on her deck swimming lustily 
for their lives. 

They were unceremoniously hauled aboard by the men of 
the Mastiff, who raked the water with boathooks, and pulled 
at everything they hooked. If the barb caught a man's flesh 
that was his own affair — time was too short to pay attention 
to such little niceties. The boat, laden gunwale-deep, pulled 
back to the steamer, and the survivors of the submarine were 
passed aboard. Amongst them was a youngish officer, with 
a fat and pinky face. 

"It is piracy for a merchant ship to fire on a war vessel," 
he said in most excellent English to Rattray, who had gone 
down to the head of the side-ladder to meet these visitors. 
"It is directly opposed to the rules of the Hague Convention." 
Rattray drew the officer's attention to the havoc that had been 
wrought aboard the Mastiff. 

"We'll talk about piracy later on," he said. "The Hague 
Convention doesn't seem to trouble you and your lot much." 
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" But we are at war, a war of self-defence against cowardly 
oppression/' coughed out the under-lieutenant. 

"Rats!" said the skipper. "Now, will you give your 
parole not to attempt to escape, or will you go into close 
confinement ? " 

" I give my parole, of course," said the officer, without a 
moment's hesitation. Rattray accepted his word, and had 
him taken below to the cabin, where a stateroom was allotted 
to him, and a meal was served. The men were not allowed 
an opportunity of giving parole; they were placed in 
confinement. 

"Just to make sure," said the mate, who was in charge of 
this operation, and who seemed to be thoroughly enjoying 
himself, "we'll have 'em searched." This was a wise precau- 
tion; seven of the men were found to have well-oiled auto- 
matic pistols concealed in their clothing, together with a 
fairly liberal supply of ammunition. These were abstracted 
without loss of time and taken direct to Captain Rattray's 
cabin. Now, the war was as yet too young for a full know- 
ledge of German treachery to reach the ears of the outside 
world. If Rattray had known what he learned later he would 
never have accepted the submarine officer's word. 

But just at the moment the skipper of the Mastiff had 
other things to think about than such trifles. He called an 
immediate consultation of his officers, and sent for Clem, 
who hurried forward. 

"Since Woodford's been instrumental in saving the ship 
and perhaps all our lives, I thmk he deserves a sort of vote 
of thanks," said Rattray kindly. This brisk, little action had 
lifted all his one-time dreaminess from him, and he was now 
alert, keen as mustard, and very much in command of the 
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situation. "You did some excellent shooting, youngster, and 
if we finish this voyage as well as we've begun it, I'll flee 
you get some sort of recognition for it." Clem glowed with 
pleasure — no wonder I It was very gratifying to him to know 
that he had fulfilled the captain's expectations. 

"I'm bothered if I know exactly what to do now we've 
sunk the brute," said Rattray, rubbing his head. "We're in 
a bit of a quandary. If we put into port to land these prison- 
ers and make a report on the business, ten to one we'll get 
snaffled and keelhauled for having a gun aboard. Likely 
enough, they'll take it away from us, and then we shan't 
be able to give Woodford another chance of showing the 
sort of stuff he's made of." 

"Best thing is not to land 'em, sir," said the mate. "The 
ship doesn't appear to be very much knocked about; she's 
sound enough so far." 

"Well, for the time, we'll just dodge slowly along, until 
we've overhauled. Then, if we think it wise, we'll run for 
Plymouth." 

There was quite a good deal to be done, however, before 
the Mastiff was made ship-shape again. All hands were 
turned out to share in the work, but they laboured willingly, 
being profoundly thankful for their escape. 

Clem went back to his beloved toy, and with Tim's assist- 
ance cleaned it thoroughly, sponging the bore, cleaning the 
working parts, and giving everything a liberal drenching 
with oil. 

"Since she's behaved so well, we'll treat her well," he 
told his pal. 

" Faith, she's as swate a bit of gundom as iver I saw," said 
Tim. " Will ye tache me to shute wid her, Clem boy ? Sup- 
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pose an accident happened ye, where'd the ship be, wid her 
only gunner broached to ? " It seemed a good idea, and as 
soon as everything was in order, Clem improved the shining 
hour by giving the Irish lad a comprehensive lecture on gun- 
nery as it was employed under the conditions they were likely 
to meet. Tim proved an apt pupil, and swung the lean 
muzzle freely about at everything which floated past. 

Meantime a complete examination of the Mastiff had been 
made by her captain. A thin sea-fog was setting in, and the 
horizon was very much obscured; only a couple of inward- 
bound merchant vessels passed them as they trudged towards 
open water. But the look-outs were warned to be very care- 
ful, as there was every likelihood of more than one submarine 
being in these waters. 

The two splinter-wounded men were not really badly 
damaged, and they expressed a desire to go on. 

11 Well, if you like to trust yourself to my handling, well 
and good," said Rattray, and so it was arranged. A satis- 
factory patch was put on the wounded side — a piece of boiler 
plate, strongly shored up with heavy balks of timber; a canvas 
collar, painted like the funnel, was sewn about the wounded 
smokestack, the shattered foremast was left as it was, and the 
ruined forehatch was repaired. 

A British destroyer raced into view as these operations 
were in progressrand demanded of the Mastiff that she should 
heave-to and give an account of herself, and up went the 
steamer's ensign at once. 

" British steamer Mastiff, Captain Rattray, out of Lon- 
don," said her skipper cheerfully to the square-faced man on 
the dancing destroyer's bridge. The precious gun was by 
now securely hidden away from all prying eyes. 
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"You've had a bit of a rough passage, haven't you?" 
asked the destroyer's commander. 

"Attacked by an enemy submarine — shellfire, sir." 

" And you got away ? Good business ! He's knocked you 
about a bit." 

"Yes, sir, but there's nothing seriously wrong. We are 
quite able to proceed." 

"Well I can't order you into port. Do you want any 
assistance ? " 

"No, thanks. We're managing very well. My own crew 
can effect what repairs are necessary." 

"Good. By the way, which direction did the submarine 
go?" 

Rattray gave a grim chuckle, and held his hand out over 
the bridge-rail with the thumb pointed downwards. "To the 
bottom," he said. 

"Eh, what? To the bottom?" The naval man's tone was 
incredulous. "Do you mean to say you rammed him?" 
Rattray thought for a moment, and was on the point of 
making an inarticulate reply that the commander could take 
whichever way he wished, but he took a second look at his 
face, and decided to make a clean breast of matters. 

"To tell you the truth, sir, I've got a gun, and we sank 
her. Got her in mighty few shots too." 

"The mischief you did 1 Right-oh I I'll not say a word. 
You can report it when you reach port. You're sure she 
was sunk ? " 

"Quite sure, sir." 

"Good man! Rattray, you said? I'll make a note of 
that. Well, good-bye and good luck." The destroyer slung 
away, turned about, and raced up-channel like a rocket. 
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"And I clean forgot to tell that destroyer chap about our 
prisoners ! " said the skipper, as he went below for a meal. 
The German officer was sitting in the cabin, a moody ex- 
pression on his face. 

"I report your servant for insolence and insubordination," 
he said. "He has been rude to me." Now, as the Mastiff 
lacked proper accommodation for apprentices, Captain Rat- 
tray had two alternatives : either to put them in the forecastle 
with the crew, or take them in the cabin with the officers. 
Being a humane man, having been, moreover, an apprentice 
himself, he adopted the latter course, and the result was that 
Clem and Tim were more comfortable by far than they had 
been aboard the Omadaun. And they were in the cabin when 
the conversation mentioned above took place. 

"I'm sorry if any of my people have forgotten to be polite 
to a vanquished enemy," said Rattray. "I will call in the 
servant and hear his side of the story, and, if necessary, 
compel him to apologise." 

"Aboard my own ship I should have shot him out of 
hand," said the German. 

"Well, I won't promise to shoot him, because he seems to 
be rather a good steward. Steward ! " 

"Yes, sir." The cabin servant came quickly. 

"This gentleman says that you were insolent to him, 
steward ; what have you got to say ? " 

"Insolent, is it?" Now, the Mastiff's steward was the 
same man who had been cook aboard the Omadaun— Rattray 
kept good men by him when he could. " Insolent, be gobs 1 
Treated me like dirt, the same gentleman did. 'E*s a fair 
knockout, 'e is. Look at this, sir." He pulled off the cap 
which he wore drawn well over his eyes, and showed a nasty 
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ragged gash on his forehead. "Threw a bottle at me 'cos I 
wouldn't eat dirt. Me bein' a free-born Britisher, an' 'im 
bein' a German, dirt-eatin' for such as 'im isn't in my line. 
But I wasn't insolent." 

"Did you throw the bottle at this man, then?" asked 
Rattray. 

"But, yes, of course. It was lucky for him I had no 
pistol, or I would have shot him, the schwein ! " 

"Steady, sir. We don't call men swine for fun aboard 
here. Nor do we shoot them like dogs. Learn a little self 
control if you wish to be happy aboard my ship." 

The German subsided, muttering angrily. 

Nothing further of interest transpired during the meal, 
however. The prisoner ate greedily of the food that was 
placed before him, and presently began to speak in a bragging 
way of what the German navy would do. 

"It's got to get past our men in blue first, though," said 
Rattray. 

"Begorrah I an* that same's a fact ! " said Tim. 

"And England shall be humbled, oh, yes, she shall be 
very thoroughly humbled," went on this charming guest. 
Rattray laid down his knife and fork. 

" Look here ! " he said curtly. " You may think that being 
a German confers certain privileges on you, but it doesn't. 
Being a prisoner does. I can't say what I'd like to, but 
civility won't cost you anything. If you can't be civil clear 
out to your cabin, and leave us." But the German sat the 
meal out. 

When supper was over, the Mastiff then going smoothly 
4own-channel, Captain Rattray called Clem to his room. 
" Here's a little souvenir of your good work," he said, and 
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handed the lad a beautiful Mauser repeating-pistol which had 
belonged to the German officer. All the captured arms lay on 
the captain's table, together with their ammunition. "And 
here's ammunition for it, in case you want a bit of pistol 
practice," continued Rattray, handing a packet over. 

Clem turned in and slept like a top until he was called 
on the edge of midnight. Yawning, he went to the bridge to 
keep watch. 

It was at about two bells — one o'clock — that the mate 
ordered him to go aft and consult the patent log. Clem 
slipped along the boat-deck like a shadow ; he was barefooted, 
for the night was quite warm*. Just as he reached the head of 
the ladder that led to the after well-deck, he heard a sudden 
rush of feet, there was a hoarse challenge, then a sudden 
thudding blow and a shriek as of a man in his death agony. 
The lad's heart stood still for a minute in his breast. 




CHAPTER VIII 
The Word of a German 



It appeared as though the Mastiff's first voyage under Cap- 
tain Rattray's command were going to be a particularly 
eventful trip. Within a very few hours of her successful 
engagement with the enemy submarine she was in as great 
danger as ever she had been before. It was that sudden 
thudding crash, followed by the piercing shriek of an agon- 
ised man, that told Clem Woodford something very much out 
of the ordinary was a-foot. 

He halted, and his heart beat quicker even than when he 
fired the lucky shot that scuppered the German underwater 
boat. There was something dreadful happening there aft. 
But he did not hesitate for long, for the lad had already 
proved to the satisfaction of everyone concerned that he was 
anything but a coward. He slid noiselessly down the ladder 
communicating with the after-deck and softly padded aft. He 
saw a dusky figure moving against the bulkhead that closed 
in the poop, but he did not speak, for his suspicions had 
already been very fully aroused. He heard the clink of metal 
on metal, and then a sudden swift blow which rang for an 
instant like a bell. Someone was trying to burst the padlock 
off the door of the German sailors 9 prison I 

Clem did not wait now. He ran like a ferret to the little 
cabin he shared with Tim, in place of the old half-deck of the 
Omadaun, and got his precious Mauser pistol from the head 
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of his bunk. Jt was already loaded, for a lad who can handle 
a 13-pounder gun does not need to be afraid of any firearm. 
From his cabin Clem raced to the bridge, where the un- 
suspecting mate stumped to and fro on watch. 

"I think there's treachery aft, sir," said Clem. "I saw 
someone trying to break into the prisoners' quarters." 

"Rubbish ! " said the mate fretfully. "You've been hav- 
ing a caulk instead of doing what you were told to do— 
you've been dreaming." 

Clem was a bit taken aback at this, but he realised the 
urgency of the case demanded some quick action, and hastily 
explained all that he had heard and seen. His earnest manner 
convinced the mate that something was assuredly wrong. 

"Go and call the skipper, and tell him what you've told 
me," he ordered. Captain Rattray had turned in at midnight 
for some much-needed sleep. Holding his pistol ready to 
hand, Clem slipped down to the big cabin beneath the bridge 
and opened the door, which was on a hook only* The cur- 
tains of the bunk were drawn, and Rattray was always a very 
quiet sleeper, so that it was not possible to say whether he was 
in the room or not. But the first thing that struck Clem was 
that the little cluster of captured pistols that had been on the 
table was now gone. That might, however, easily be ex- 
plained, he knew. Probably they were stowed away in a 
drawer of the table, perhaps they were already distributed 
amongst the officers. Without thinking much of the matter 
the lad drew the bunk curtains. Captain Rattray was sunk in 
a heavy sleep, for he had spent a trying time since leaving 
port. But at the first touch of Clem's hand he aroused. 

"Someone trying to break in aft ?" said Rattray in amaze- 
ment. "Are you quite sure ? Why, there's no one could do 
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it. Only that officer, and he gave his parole of honour that 
he would make no attempt to escape." 

"Did you put those pistols away, sir?" asked the lad 
quickly. Rattray sat up suddenly at that and looked at the 
table. 

"No, I left them there — four of them — they've gone. 
Come along I M He was out of the cabin in an instant, hav- 
ing paused only long enough to secure his own big-calibred 
revolver. Clem followed him closely, and as they reached the 
deck both heard a sudden loud exclamation in the mate's 
voice. The sound came from the bridge above. 

"Keep back, there, or I'll brain you I " shouted the mate. 
Rattray raced up the ladder, holding his pistol ready for im- 
mediate action, but as he reached the top there wasasnapping 
bark of a pistol-shot. A cry of pain in the mate's voice 
followed, and then a shout in German I 

"Come on, Woodford 1" shouted Captain Rattray, and 
ran to where a knot of struggling figures showed. The helms- 
man was down on his knees fighting like a terrier. He had 
picked up a water-bucket as he was attacked, and with this 
clumsy weapon was endeavouring to keep four aggressors 
at bay . 

"Shoot, shoot I" cried a voice from the far wing of the 
bridge, and again $ pistol barked. It was answered by a 
Shot from Rattray, who fired at the flash, and a yelp of agony 
followed the report. The bridge seemed to be full of men, 
and the darkness made it almost impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe. To shoot again was to run the risk of killing 
one of the ship's company, but Ratttay did not hesitate. 
Clubbing his revolver, he dashed like a boy .into the mfitee 
and brought down his weapon on every head he saw. Nothing 
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loath, Clem sailed in to the crowd that were attacking the 
helmsman, also clubbing the Mauser pistol, which, as anyone 
who has handled such a weapon knows, is a formidable tool 
enough in capable hands. 

" Hit 'em hard ! " gulped the British sailor, swinging his 
bucket round and bringing it down with crashing force on a 
head. Clem obeyed orders manfully, crash-crash went the 
pistol-butt, and each driving blow was answered by a grunt 
of pain. 

Meanwhile Rattray was also busy in his own fashion, and 
further help was now at hand in the person of Tim Conaghan. 
The young apprentice had aroused instinctively when Clem 
entered the cabin, but as his shipmate had not said that it was 
time to relieve the watch, Tim coiled down again for another 
nap, and was just dropping off to sleep when he heard the first 
pistol-shot sound. Leaping from his bunk, attired only in 
pyjamas as he was, he went out into the alleyway and cast 
about for some serviceable weapon that would stand him in 
good stead in the m616e that he felt sure was afoot. Fate sent 
him what he wanted in the shape of a loose hatch-batten lying 
by the bunker-hatch in the alleyway. Grasping this provi- 
dential find, Tim went hot-foot to where most noise was to be 
heard, and .arrived on the bridge just in time to be of service. 
His first instinct was to shout for Clem, and his piercing 
young voice carried clearly to Clem's ears. 

" Here you are, Tim ! " cried Clem, who was down, with 
a big German sailor's hands at his throat. 

"I'm wid ye, me bhoy ! " snapped Tim, and looked about 
for a suitable object to attack. His eyes, accustoming them- 
selves to the darkness, made out a round head and the white 
stripes of a square naval collar beneath it. Aboard merchant 
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ships of the standing of the Mastiff the crew do not wear uni- 
form, and Tim was no fool. He swung his terrible club on 
high and brought it down with all his young strength on that 
bullet-shaped head, and heard a howl that seemed to freeze 
his blood. 

" Well done, Tim ! " shouted Clem, shaking himself clear 
of the heavy unconscious body that had fallen on him, and 
rising to his feet. 

"They've risen and are trying to take the ship," panted 
Rattray, who now boasted an ugly gash across his temple. 
His pyjamas had been stripped from his shoulders, and he was 
now naked to the waist, but this fact did not appear to trouble 
him unduly. 

"Faith, sir, it looks loike it ! " said Tim, who had whipped 
a lamp from the binnacle and was making a quick search of the 
bridge deck. As he searched, the men of the watch below 
poured on to the bridge, mighty eager to know what all the 
noise was about. The forecastle look-out had warned them, 
they said, that something was afoot, and they had come to see 
if they could be of use. 

All this had happened in a remarkably short space of time. 
From the moment when Clem first heard the suspicious sound 
from aft to the time of the arrival of the watch below not more 
than ten minutes had elapsed. But very much had happened 
in that time, as the light of Tim's lamp showed. The mate 
was lying in a huddled heap in the wing of the bridge; he 
had been clubbed down and trampled on in the ensuing fight ; 
there were two German sailors beside him, and one of these 
was dead, shot by Rattray. The other was battered about 
until he presented anything but a pretty sight. About the 
wheel, however, the deck was like a shambles. 
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Now, the crew of the Mastiff was not large at the best of 
times; few merchant ships are overmanned nowadays. Be- 
sides, two of her men were down with the wounds they had 
received during the fight with the submarine. One man of 
the watch on deck was on the forecastle look-out, another was 
at the wheel, another on guard over the prisoners aft, and as 
there were originally only five hands in a watch, counting the 
apprentices, there were none to spare. But the new arrivals 
numbered four, and as soon as they realised what was a-foot, 
they expressed themselves as only too willing to take a hand 
in the game. 

" We've got to settle their hash before they do any more 
mischief," said Rattray. "They'll have tried for the engine- 
room most certainly, because if they get that they can do 
whatever they like with the ship. Now, we'll start properly. 
You men, arm yourselves — wait. Follow me." He went 
towards the ladder, the men following, and as he reached it a 
tall figure appeared. It asked a question in German, which 
Captain Rattray understood. 

This new-comer was the second in command of the sub- 
marine. 

"No, everything isn't all right up here," said Rattray, and 
struck a single heavy blow with his fist that took the German 
officer full in the mouth and drove him off the ladder. He 
fell in a heap to the deck below, and the Mastiff's captain 
sprang down upon him. 

"You're the beginning of this, are you?" he demanded, 
catching the scoundrelly officer by the shoulders where he lay 
and hammering his head against the deck. "I'll show you, 
you dirty parole-breaker, I'll show you ! " 

"Steady, sir, you'll kill him!" expostulated the second 
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mate, who had just arrived on the scene, not having heard 
anything of the fracas. 

"It would serve him right if I did," panted Rattray, ad- 
ministering a little more of the same treatment with hearty 
good will. "Here, Meiklejohn, go and take charge of the 
bridge, do what you can for the mate. You others, follow 
me." He went to his cabin, and from a seat-locker extracted 
a rough assortment of weapons. These he handed over to 
the men. 

"Divide them amongst yourselves as you can best use 
them," he said. 

"Give me a bayonet," said one of the firemen, who had 
joined the assembly. " I was in the Army seven years, and 
I know how to use it ! " He made expert lunges with the 
weapon, and chuckled happily. This was a man who later 
won the V.C. at Loos, although a time-expired soldier. 

Tim Conaghan secured an ancient Colt revolver for his 
own, and a happy lad was he. 

"Now, men," said Rattray, "we've got our work cut out. 
There are at least ten of these fellows at large in the ship, 
and they've got to be hunted out like rats." 
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Something Like a Fight 

Rattray ran up to the bridge again and applied himself to 
the engine-room speaking-tube. It was some time before his 
whistle was replied to, and then the answering voice was Ger- 
man ! The prisoners had evidently secured entire command 
of the ship below decks ! 

"Well, they've got to give it up again, that's all," said 
Rattray; and warning Meiklejohn to be closely on his guard 
against treachery, he rejoined his men. In all, his following 
was now swollen to ten — for the firemen and trimmers, to- 
gether with the cook and stewards, and the third mate were 
all out and alarmed. 

"They've got the engine-room," he told them. "It's 
going to be an awkward job to tackle them there. They'll 
have us at a disadvantage as we go down those narrow 
ladders." 

" If there's anyone here can speak German, sir, we might 
get 'em up without trouble," said the third mate. "If who- 
ever can speak their lingo goes to the speaking-tube and tells 
them to come up and have a drink of rum to celebrate, they'll 
fall over one another, and we can take them on one by one as 
they come on deck." It was a good enough plan, but un- 
fortunately it was doomed to failure, for no one spoke German 
in a way that would have hoodwinked a German. 

"Then, as we can't work strategy on them, we'll have to 
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use force/' said the skipper grimly. "Let's get a proper 
plan arranged." 

"Shall me and my mate here try to get to the stokehold 
out of the bunker, sir?" asked a fireman, a huge giant of a 
man with mighty hairy arms and the face of a prize-fighter. 

" How do you mean ? " asked Rattray quickly, and the man 
explained. He and his pal would uncover one of the side 
bunker-hatches in the alleyway, drop on to the top of the 
coal that nearly filled that place, and contrive to work their 
way through the scuttle that allowed the coal to enter the 
stokehold. Once there they would fall on whoever they 
found, settle their account, and then make at once for the 
engine-room by way of the door that led from stokehold to 
that place. 

"A very good plan," said Rattray. "Four men will go, 
and go at once. Follow me, the rest." The firemen lost no 
time in putting the plan into execution. Because their ad- 
venture spelt mystery, Tim Conaghan attached himself to 
their party, and, tucking the big Colt in the string of his 
pyjamas, and bestowing his precious ammunition in his sea- 
boot leg, he dropped down the bunker-hatch as soon as it 
was uncovered, and, sliding over the sharp-edged coal, found 
himself brought up suddenly by a closed steel door. Some- 
body slid down on top of him, and a heavy boot caught the 
lad's ear, but he uttered no complaint. 

"They've shut the door on us, bedad ! " he said casually, 
groping with his fingers for some means of opening the 
aforesaid door. 

"That they have," agreed the prize-fighter, also searching 
for a finger-hold. But no hold was forthcoming. It seemed 
as if their plan was doomed to frustration. But firemen are 
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usually as resourceful as sailors, and this big man, who had 
constituted himself leader of the flanking party, was no 
exception to the rule. 

"There's another way in," he said. "Follow me up to the 
deck again." 

There was a small bunker running athwartships, over the 
stokehold, and this bunker communicated with the boiler- 
room by means of a shute which was constructed to pour the 
coal from a moderate height on to the floor of the place beneath. 
"And that won't be closed, because it hasn't a cover, and, any- 
way, no one would ever think of it," said the fireman. He 
lifted the hatch and dropped below, the others following him. 
As he said, the shute was not closed, and they could see the 
glow of the furnaces showing at its far end. 

"Now, don't make any mistakes; and keep your heads," 
said the leader. "We'll slide down one by one, and each 
man, as he goes down, will get up as fast as he can and go 
for the nearest man down there — he'll go bald-headed, re- 
member. Knock 'em out— don't kill 'em, but keep 'em quiet. 
I'll go first." 

He seated himself at the top of the shute, which was at the 
moment clear of coal, and disappeared. Tim leaped after 
him. He shot down at an alarming pace ; there was a mo- 
ment of suspense when he thought he was about to jam in the 
by no means wide aperture, and then — he dropped with a 
thud on the stokehold plates, slithered wildly, and gathered 
himself together. A big German gazed at him for an instant 
with astounded eyes. Tim threw forward the wonderful Colt, 
and covered the man. 

"Wan twist av yer whiskers and ye're as dead as mate," 
he shouted. 
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The German evidently thought it an empty threat on the 
Irish lad's part; perhaps he imagined the pistol was not 
loaded, for he came on with a rush. Tim closed his eyes as 
he fired, and the great old pistol kicked unmercifully. Its 
din well-nigh deafened the lad, and the back-fire half-blinded 
him, but the effect on the German was disastrous. The big 
lead bullet cut clean across his cheek, and left a deep gash. 

"That'll tache ye ! " said Tim, feeling a bit shaky about 
the knees, nevertheless. "Will ye surrender?" He pointed 
the still-smoking pistol at the man, who promptly threw up 
his spare arm and cried "Kamerad ! " in a voice of appeal. 

"Stand there, and do as ye're bid," said Tim, and looked 
about for new work to do. But at the moment there was 
nothing further to be done. The big leader had fought a 
hand-to-hand fight with one of the Germans, and his enor- 
mous strength had brought him off an easy winner. The 
other men had also arrived, and between them they had 
effectually tackled the other two Germans, who were now 
lying securely trussed with oddments of rope that had been 
lying about, and glaring hatred at their conquerors. The 
Mastiff's firemen who had been on watch when the rising 
took place were penned up in a side bunker, and hearing the 
din that had been made, they were clamouring loudly to be 
released from their confinement. Combermere, as the leader 
of the relief party was called, quickly unfastened the steel door 
that imprisoned them, and they came blinking into the light 
of the stokehold. 

"Now," said Combermere, surveying these welcome re- 
cruits, "get something you can hit a man with, and then 
come along 'o me." 

The released prisoners needed no second bidding, and 
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they hunted about until they found such weapons as would 
serve their turn. 

"Now, if you're ready," said the leader, "follow me. Into 
the engine-room with us all, and down the first man that tries 
to stop you 1 11 

Meantime Captain Rattray, with his following, had pro- 
ceeded towards the upper doors of the engine-room. The 
task before them had promised to be extremely difficult. 
They would have to descend the steep steel ladders that led 
below in single file, and they would thus offer a tempting 
target to their enemies in the depths. 

"I was a fool to leave those pistols lying about," said 
Captain Rattray to the third mate. "But when that officer 
of theirs gave his word of honour not to attempt to escape I 
believed him." 

"Not much use believing anything a German promises, 
sir," said the third mate. "That scrap of paper showed that." 

"Well, we've got to have them out of it somehow. It's 
no use wasting time." And as he spoke a pistol was fired 
from the inside of the engine-room, the bullet striking with a 
thud the bulkhead behind Rattray. 

"Oh, so they've started it, have they? Well, come on, 
my sons." The men went for the two doorways simul- 
taneously, and another pistol shot greeted them. It found a 
billet in the arm of the cook, a fat man, and he yelped at the 
sudden pain. But a simultaneous rush cannot easily be 
guarded against by one man, and in another minute the party 
under Rattray were in possession of the upper platform — a 
steel grid, which served as a pathway round the big cylinder 
heads. Here they halted a moment and took a survey of the 
position. 
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Clem Woodford looked down through the shimmering 
maze of gratings and recognised the position as almost hope- 
less. There were four men below, and they had already taken 
the alarm. Only one, however, had a pistol. The engineer 
who had been on watch was trussed like a fowl to the spare 
crank and was totally helpless; the greaser was nowhere to 
be seen. The pistol-armed man had taken shelter behind one 
of the big upright columns that supported the main engine, 
and from this point of vantage was looking sharply about and 
above in search of a target. He had fitted the portable stock 
to his pistol, and so had converted it into a rifle, to give him 
increased steadiness of aim. As a man showed himself in- 
cautiously at the head of the ladder the German below fired. 
Clem, acting on a sharp impulse, fired back, but missed. 

Rattray clapped his hands round his mouth and shouted in 
a voice that was louder than the clamour of the engines : 

"Down below there. Surrender, you fools, and your lives 
will be spared." 

"We do not surrender! " came back the answer from 
below, and a pistol bullet narrowly missed the skipper. 

"We shall have to try to rush them," said Rattray. "I 
don't want to kill them in cold blood, but if they show fight 
they'll have to take their gruel." 

"Right you are, sir," said the third mate, baring his arms. 
In a flash he had slid down the handrails of the upper ladder 
and reached the second grating, A pistol bullet was fired at 
him as he went, but the ship was now moving somewhat un- 
certainly, and the missile went wide. Grant, the third mate, 
taking his life in his hands, slid down the handrails of the 
lower ladder, and came all of a heap on to the greasy 
^plates that made the floor of the engine-room. As he 
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gathered himself up a man rushed at him and dealt him a 
savage blow with a spanner on the head. 

Another man stepped forward to follow the third mate, but 
Rattray held him back. He had seen that terrible blow, and 
he believed his third mate was dead. 

"No use throwing your life away," he said; and then, lift- 
ing his voice, shouted to those below : "Surrender, or I open 
fire." There was a yell of derision in answer. A man cried 
loudly : " Come and take us prisoners." 

Rattray threw his pistol forward. He was a good shot, 
and he believed that he could hit the man, but he was 
reluctant to take life. 

But whilst he hesitated one of his men, armed with an iron 
belaying pin, stepped forward and hurled the weighty object 
downwards through the wide ladder opening. The pin went 
with a sure aim, and caught the German below on the shoulder. 
The force of the blow sent the man reeling, and at that mo- 
ment the ship gave a sudden lurch, he slipped on the greasy 
footplate, and slid clean into the crankpit of the low pressure 
cylinder. The great piston-rod reascended, and that German 
ceased to exist as a living man. 

"Now then, get at them ! " shouted Rattray; and the men 
of the Mastiff went down like terriers, taking no heed to the 
fashion of their going. 
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CHAPTER X 
Clearing Up 

Armed only as they were now with spanners and engine- 
room tools, the few survivors of the German submarine's crew 
yet offered a strong resistance. 

It would have been an easy matter to shoot them where 
they stood, but Rattray could not help but feel a certain 
amount of admiration for their desperate courage. The enemy 
had fought well, if unscrupulously, and nothing appeals so 
much to a sailor as a worthy antagonist. 

"You can't gain anything by holding out," he said. 

44 We surrender if we our freedom have," said one of the 
Germans, and as he said it he rushed forward, his spanner 
lifted high for a blow. But Rattray side-stepped and struck 
with his fist, driving the man back, and the spanner whistled 
harmlessly through the heated air. Then, just as the Britons 
were about to make a combined rush, the door that led from 
the stokehold framed excited figures. Combe rmere and Tim 
danced through, and fell on the enemy from behind. There 
was no chance of resistance after the first second. Comber- 
mere's knuckle-dusters gave one man his quietus, and the 
rest, grappling in front and behind, were made close prisoners. 

M And that's that," said the skipper, wiping the sweat from 
his brow. "It's been a pretty hefty scrap, but I think we 
have them in hand now. Well done, all of you." He cut 
the third engineer clear of his bonds. 
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Captain Rattray wasted no time in discussing the wild 
experience, however ; there were many other things to do. In- 
structing the third engineer to carry on with the released fire- 
men, he led his men on deck, and a complete search of the 
ship was instituted. It was found that the plot, though 
hastily conceived, had promised extremely well. The man on 
guard outside the afterhouse beneath the poop where the 
prisoners were confined had been struck down cruelly, and 
although he was still alive, he was completely unconscious. 
Once he was out of the way the rest was easy. The big pad- 
lock had been hammered off, and there was then nothing to 
prevent the free egress of the Germans. 

"That bright young officer of theirs seems to have been 
a man of honour," said Rattray sarcastically. " He must have 
been at the bottom of all this. Probably he arranged the plan 
before they surrendered. It would serve that gay young 
bounder right if we hove him overboard. But where are the 
other engineers ? " 

A further search was instituted, and the senior engineers 
were discovered. They had been taken by surprise com- 
pletely, whilst asleep in their rooms — which were the nearest 
rooms to the after part where the mutiny had originated. Men 
had entered their cabins, rolled them unceremoniously in their 
blankets, and tied them up very securely. 

By now, then, it was possible to judge the extent of the 
damage done in the adventure. This was great, so far as 
concerned men. Not that the crew of the Mastiff had suffered 
so heavily as the Germans : the latter had lost heavily. 

As quickly as possible the ship was restored to order, and 
the wounds of the injured were roughly attended to. The 
dead were laid out under an awning. 
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AU this necessitated hard work on the part of every avail- 
able man, and it was full daylight by the time anything ap- 
proaching order was reached. Captain Rattray, turning from 
fighting, bared his arms and proved himself to be a competent 
surgeon in so far as the treatment of wounds was concerned, 
and both Clem and Tim, who were called upon to act as his 
assistants, behaved splendidly. 

The mate was very badly knocked about. He was an 
elderly man, and the skipper looked grave as he attended to 
his hurts. 

"I only hope he'll recover," he said; "but to tell the truth, 
boys, I have very serious doubts." 

At daylight Rattray called another council of his officers, 
in order to look the situation fairly in the face. It was im- 
possible, he said, to think of continuing the voyage under 
the present conditions. Apart from the fact that several of 
the crew were more or less hots de combat, there were the 
badly injured Germans to think about. And if they were re- 
tained aboard there would constantly be the risk of another 
rising, and the consequent need f or incessant alertness. 

"But if we put into port, they'll very likely take our gun 
from us," he said. "It's a bit of a problem— what with ex- 
planations and so on." However, there was nothing else to 
be done. 

In due time the Mastiff arrived at the French naval port. 
Instead of entering, however, she lay off, and put up flags in- 
dicating that she was in pressing need of a visit from the 
shore authorities, and very quickly a French steam pinnace 
ran alongside, and a smart naval lieutenant came aboard. 

This officer spoke good English, as many French navy 
men do, and the situation was quickly explained to him. He 
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nodded from time to time. Rattray purposely said nothing 
about how the submarine had been sunk, leaving it to be in- 
ferred that he had run the U boat down. But the eyes of 
the gallant Frenchman twinkled as he heard the tale. 

"Did you throw coal at her to sink her?" he asked with 
a smile. 

"No. I sank her with gunfire, since you must know. 
And J want you to allow me to keep the gun, if it can 
possibly be managed." 

"That, I think, can be done. It would be a pity to de- 
prive you of it, captain, since it has been served so well. I 
will see the admiral commanding the port, and will explain 
the situation. Meantime, I will make arrangements to have 
your wounded and dead taken ashore. In war, you will 
understand, some of the regulations are relaxed whilst others 
are tightened. I advise you to write out a short statement of 
what has happened, and say nothing of your gun; (cave it 
to be understood that you used your bow." 

Rattray invited him into the cabin whilst he wrote the re- 
port, and a surgeon was signalled for. He came aboard and 
completed the treatment of the wounded. When the non- 
committal report was completed, the skipper of the Mastiff 
said : 

"I should like to put you on your guard against this officer 
of theirs. He will become your prisoner now, and it might 
serve you well to know that after giving his parole he 
deliberately broke it." 

"Ah, yes, I know the breed. It is not the first time it 
has happened. They seem to be lost to all sense of honour 
and decency, these Boches. May I see this so chivalrous 
enemy of ours ? " 
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He was conducted to the chart-room, where the German 
under-lieutenant lay still handcuffed. He presented a sorry 
spectacle, and when he saw the Frenchman he snarled 
savagely. 

"Sweet-mannered youngster, isn't he?" asked Rattray. 
" But I expect he will be safe enough with you." The French- 
man shrugged his shoulders. 

"In some cases we have stopped offering tbem their 
parole," he said, "because so many break it and try to escape. 
But I must be moving away now, my captain. Remain here 
until you hear further from me." He saw the prisoners into 
the boats that were sent for their transport, and personally 
conducted the German officer down the ladder. 

An hour later word was brought aboard authorising the 
Mastiff to proceed on her voyage. Rattray almost danced for 
joy when he read it. Although short-handed, the ship was 
seaworthy, and every man of the crew expressed his willing- 
ness to do extra work to make up for those who had been 
sent ashore as unfit to continue. The loss of the mate was the 
most serious item ; but the second mate was promoted and the 
third also, and between them they decided it would be possible 
to carry on the watches, with occasional assistance from Clem, 
who thus became a sort of acting third mate. 

Tim Conaghan and Clem stood aft beside their precious 
gun as the French coast disappeared from view beneath the 
horizon. 

What Clem had already seen of fighting had fired him 
with a desire for more. The lad was a born adventurer, ex- 
citement was like the breath of life to him, and danger sent 
his blood boiling in his veins. Between them they were a 
pretty useful pair, and as fine examples of that true-blue 
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British pluck which is drawing the attention of the whole 
civilised world, as could be found in all the seven seas. 

" I thought it was rotten of the owner to forbid me to join 
up with the Navy," said Clem, "but it hasn't been bad so far. 
Still, I want to get into a real fighting service, and when we 
get home next time I'm going to do everything I can to get 
my indentures cancelled." 

"The same here," said Tim. 

The outward voyage was continued without any incident 
of surpassing importance. To be sure, there were the ordinary 
incidents of ocean travel, and the two lads discovered that life 
aboard a steamer differed considerably from windjammer days. 
Clem now occupied a recognised position aboard ; he was no 
longer "one of the boys," at the beck and call of everyone in 
the ship. And, young though he was, the men gave him 
willing obedience to such orders as he issued to them in his 
new r61e as acting third mate. They had seen his work, and 
l hey knew it was good. 

Captain Rattray, too, was more of a pal to the lads than a 
skipper. He had completely shaken off his old dreaminess, 
he was now a keen, alert man of action. The war, the need 
to use all his brains, the need for sheer courage to fight his 
ship, had done him an infinite amount of good. 

" I feel ten years younger than I did this time last year," 
he told Clem one evening, as he paced the bridge with him. 
It had come to be the custom aboard the Mastiff that Clem 
should keep the first watch from eight o'clock to midnight, as 
during those hours the skipper was not asleep, and readily 
available in case of need. But every evening Rattray ascended 
to the bridge and walked up and down until ten or eleven, 
yarning away, telling wonderful stories of his adventures in 
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strange lands— lands which Clem had often dreamed of visit- 
ing when the time was ripe. 

Another evening he began to talk of the Navy. " Although 
I'm on the wrong side of youth, Woodford," he remarked, 
14 I'm strongly tempted to apply for a commission in the senior 
service. They could find some use for me, I fancy. I wish 
I'd been a bit younger, and you wouldn't have seen me here, 
but in that case we shouldn't have had our little barker aft, 
and this packet would have been sunk out of hand, and there 
you are. There are always compensations if you look far 
enough for them. But you must go into the Navy, my lad. 
They want lads of your stamp. I'm determined to do every- 
thing that's humanly possible to get you a midshipman's ap- 
pointment. That's really the reason why I've made you act- 
ing third mate — so that you can learn how to command." 

Clem picked up a vast store of useful knowledge as a re- 
sult of these friendly talks. He found that Captain Rattray 
was only too willing to help him, and during this passage the 
lad picked up the rudiments of navigation to the extent of 
being able to work out a latitude and longitude position, to 
take a meridian and an eight o'clock altitude of the sun, and 
also learnt something about the stars. All of which was going 
to serve him in excellent stead in the coming time. 




CHAPTER XI 
An Attack in Force 



The Mastiff made her port, discharged her cargo, and loaded 
up again for home without any untoward incident occurring. 
The big port which was her destination was almost cram- 
med with German atjd Austrian ships that had taken shelter 
there immediately on the outbreak of war, to prevent the risk 
of capture by the British commerce destroyers that at once 
flocked to the Atlantic. The crews of these stranded ships, 
however, were in the habit of making as much trouble as they 
could, in a spiteful way, and whenever a body of them hap- 
pened across a party of British or French sailors ashore there 
was pretty sure to be a fight. 

The men of the Mastiff were given strict orders to hold 
aloof from such affairs, but being Britons and human, they 
found it impossible to stand silent when sneering remarks 
were thrown in their direction. 

One night there was a fight worth talking about. A 
certain cate in the town — a big, open place — was the favourite 
rendezvous of all British sailors when ashore, just as other 
caf£s were in a way reserved for the Germans. Somehow, 
word went the rounds of the docks that the German seafaring 
element had gone up to the British cate and had sent out a 
challenge to all Britons to come and drive them out. This 
was too much to be borne without something being done. 
Practically every British sailor in the port determined to be 
in this big fight that promised, and the Mastiff men were in 
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no way behind. Indeed, the big fireman, Combermere, was 
asked to take charge of the landing party. 

"We officers can't take a hand in this game," said*Meikle- 
john, the second mate, to Clem ; "but there's no harm in hav- 
ing a look at the show. It ought to be good fun." 

Accordingly they went ashore, dressed decently as for an 
ordinary outing. Tim Conaghan unostentatiously went on 
land long before the main party. He had a shrewd idea that 
Rattray would try to keep him aboard and out of mischief if 
he saw him accompanying the rest ashore. 

The Mastiff's crew went ashore without any undue fuss, in 
groups of twos and threes, exactly as though going for an 
ordinary night's stroll. But up-town, in the vicinity of the 
cate, they gathered together, and were joined by hard-bitten 
men off other ships. 

"We don't start it, remember," said Combermere, who had 
assumed command, to the rest. "We're simply going to our 
usual caft for a smoke and chat, and it's no one's business 
but our own. If anyone tries to stop us enjoying ourselves — 
well, that's their business." His followers laughed. 

Tim Conaghan joined up with the party. He had gone 
on ahead and spied out the land, and his eyes danced like 
fireflies. 

Combermere walked quietly into the cate, and two or 
three other men accompanied him. They sat down at a 
table near the front, and ordered, quite casually, some mild 
beer, as though not expecting anything out of the 
ordinary. The place was well filled with Germans, who 
smoked and drank. As a waiter came along towards Com- 
bermere 's table with a tray of bottles and glasses a big 
German boatswain stood up and knocked the tray out of his 
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hand, and as the noise subsided the German cried in 
English : 

" Der Englisch schwein shall not be served mit liquor so 
long as brave German sailors are here to stop it." 

There was a yelling chorus of approval at this action. 

"Waiter!" shouted Combermere, as the uproar died 
away, "fetch me that beer ! " 

"I haf said that you no beer shall haf so long as brave 
Germans say not," roared the boatswain. Combermere ap- 
peared to take notice for the very first time that there were 
strangers present. 

He got to his feet and walked over to where the big 
German was standing. 

"Were you speaking to me?" he asked. "Because you 
needn't shout. I can hear everything you say." The Ger- 
man looked about to make sure that his supporters were 
ready, and then, like lightning, snatched up a bottle from a 
table and aimed a terrible blow at the British sailor's head. 
But Combermere had been watching his eye. He dodged a 
little to one side, and his mighty fist shot out, catching the 
bully under the eye. 

This decisive action set the rest of the Germans aghast 
for a moment; no one moved as their big leader sat down 
with a thud. 

"Now, waiter," said Combermere, "are you going to 
keep us waiting for ever?" He picked up the chair the Ger- 
man had risen from and made as though to sit down again. 
At once a bottle was hurled at him ; it missed and hit a man 
behind him in the chest. Then the battle began. Comber- 
mere gave a shrill whistle, and the caf£ filled with Britons 
who had been waiting outside. The proprietor cowered 
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behind his counter, shrieking for the police, but the com- 
batants gave no heed to him. Their blood was up, and they 
were going to settle the debatable points finally. The 
Britishers came in with a rush and a roar of rage, and hurled 
themselves into the fray without a moment's hesitation. In 
the main they fought with fists alone, until the Germans 
began to draw out ugly-looking knives and to throw bottles 
about. Then they picked up the chairs and broke off their 
legs to serve as clubs, and, thus armed, they went in again. 
Tim Conaghan, who had stuffed a pet shillelagh down the 
leg of his trousers when he came ashore, was in the thick of 
things from the outset. He tackled a man three times his 
size, and pummelled him so vigorously that the big fellow 
made his escape as quickly as he could, and Tim turned his 
attention to more worthy game. This time it was a tall 
young seaman, who had charged a party of Britishers single- 
handed, swinging the marble top of a small table in bis 
hands as if it were a feather. He dashed three men down, 
and charged on. Only Tim stood immediately in his way. 

"Out, you skellum!" he roared, and for answer Tim 
deftly twitched his shillelagh between the man's moving legs. 

"Come on, the rest av ye ! " yelled the Irish lad. "Hur- 
roo ! " And, after satisfying himself that the big man was 
past giving, further trouble at the moment, he sailed into the 
thick of things. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The End of the Matter 



Time after time did that trusty stick of Tim's find a billet 
on square German heads. It leaped up like a sword* it 
became a rallying point; always, wherever it was, the fight 
raged hottest. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that the fight would 
have assumed really dangerous proportions, for the Germans 
were using their knives very freely now, and nasty slashes 
were growing common, blood was beginning to run ; but the 
Governor of the city, to whom a warning had been con- 
veyed, acted decisively. He mustered a company of infantry 
and marched them at the double to the scene of the fracas. 
Those within the big cate were too busy to pay any heed to 
what was going on outside, and when the Governor — who 
was a brave man — shouted to them, they utterly ignored him. 

"Ready, present " he commanded, and a hundred rifle 

barrels flashed up. Still the fight went on. 

"Fire I " The volley sounded like thunder, and its effect 
was instantaneous. The fight ceased as though by magic, 
and every eye turned to the outer doors. The Governor took 
advantage of the silence to shout : 

"Unless you disperse at once, I open fire with ball." 

There was nothing for it — unarmed men could do nothing 
against men armed with rifles. The Governor caused the 
belligerents to disperse, and with a good deal of acumen 
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ordered the Britishers to go one way and the Germans 
another, each party under guard. 

But the fight was not yet finished by a great deal. 
It was Tim Conaghan who was really at the bottom of the 
thing. What he had seen of the fight had simply whetted 
his appetite for more, and he wanted to fight the business out 
to a definite finish. So he slipped away from the main body 
as they were marched back to the docks under escort of armed 
troops, and started out to find fresh food. Skimming like a 
swallow down a side street that was as dark as the grave, he 
collided with someone who exclaimed gutturally — and in Ger- 
man t The lad's experience aboard the Omadaun served him 
in good stead ; the Teuton boatswain there had often seen fit 
to abuse him in his native tongue. 

"A German, bedadl" said Tim happily. "Run away 
wid ye. Scoot, ye square-head ! " And he lowered his head 
and charged the dark looming shape like a steam engine. 
There was an empty, disconsolate grunt, the sound of scuffling 
feet, and then there arose on the air a wild shout for help. 

"Der Englischers I " clamoured the Unfortunate. Then, 
in pure German, he demanded aid rapidly. He gave that 
quiet street to understand that he was being done to death in 
a ghastly fashion, what time Tim was looking about him for 
fresh worlds to conquer. 

"That's the style," he said. "Shout louder, ye spalpeen- 
louder yet ! Fetch 'em up, all the lot av 'em ; the more the 
merrier!" The gasping victim of the Irish lad's patriotic 
zeal continued to yell, and his appeals for assistance were 
heard. A detached party of Germans came oh the scene, 
guided by the cries. 

"Be jabers ! I didn't count on foightin' all their precious 
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Fatherland ! " said Tim. "It's hoigh time I shtruck out for 
home and beauty." But, as the street was so dark, and as he 
had somehow lost his sense of direction in the recent scuffle, 
he bolted toward the new-comers instead of away from them, 
and ran right into their arms* Someone caught him by the 
collar and brought him up with a round turn. His captor 
called for a light, and someone flashed on an electric pocket 
torch. 

" Ja ! an Englischer ! » said he. " Kill der skellum ! " 

"tfe're a loiar, Pm an Irishman t" said Tim, and kicked 
severely at the German's shins, his decisive action being 
greeted with yelps of real pain. Then the lad tore himself 
free, leaving the collar of his coat in his captor's hand, 
charged fairly into the thick of the dozen men or so, bowled 
one clean over, was struck a fierce blow by a heavy fist, 
staggered, recovered himself and turned round, to scuttle like 
a hare for cover. The Germans were in hot pursuit of the 
boy, and one of them, a long-legged giant, was gaining on 
him fast, whilst others brought up a close rear. Tim turned 
a corner suddenly and cannoned into two figures that were 
approaching from the opposite direction, and as he staggered 
aside the big German reached him and struck him a cruel 
blow. 

" Bad cess to ye ! " roared Tim, and the two figures sud- 
denly took an interest in the matter. They were Clem Wood- 
ford and Meiklejohn. 

•'That's Tim ! " said Clem. 

"Conaghan 1 " said Meiklejohn simultaneously, and with 
one accord they sailed in to the rescue. They had honestly 
intended to keep clear of the fracas, but here they simply had 
it forced upon them. Meiklejohn stepped forward and let 
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out a straight, slogging left-hander that caught the big Ger- 
man full in the eye and dropped him like a poleaxed bullock ; 
Clem, seeing a rush of humanity pouring towards him, -went 
for the biggest he could find, and tripped him up. Another 
hairy fellow threw himself on the lad and, snatching him by 
the throat, tried deliberately to strangle him, but Tim was 
master of himself by this time, and he snatched off the man's 
cap and locked his strong young hands in his hair, dragging 
back the head with all his force. Meiklejohn now came 
charging forward, ready for anything, his fighting blood 
thoroughly aroused and careless of the consequences; two 
men fastened on to him. Suddenly he staggered away with 
a bit of a groan* 

"They've knifed me, lads!" he cried a moment later. 
"Clear out and look after yourselves.* 

But the two lads would have counted themselves cowards 
of the basest sort to abandon a shipmate in distress. They 
saw red—they took no thought of the consequences and sailed 
in afresh, slamming fierce blows to right and left, and because 
they were young and filled with indignation, their blows told 
shrewdly. Then, just as they were borne back — just as Clem 
felt the sting of German steel in his arm, there was a roar 
of joy from up the street, and along that deserted way there 
swept a chorusing torrent of British humanity, eager for the 
fray. They were the original party that had gone ashore on 
fighting bent— they were still led by Combermere. 

A swarm of men bore down upon the hapless Germans, 
who, realising they were hopelessly outnumbered, at once 
turned tail and fled, hotly pursued by the Britishers. 

"Steady on, Tim— you've had enough for one night," s*id 
Clem, clasping a hand about his gashed arm and wincing 
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with the pain of his hurt. The Irish lad, who seemed as if 
he could never have too much fighting, was all for joining in 
the chase, but a queer little tremor in Clem's voice halted him. 

"Is it that ye're hurted, Clem lad?" he demanded. 
"Faith! 'tis a pity to spoil such a splendiferous foight as 
this ! " But Clem, weak and a bit giddy from loss of blood, 
staggered suddenly and fell against his chum. 

" Here's a howly mess I " said Tim. Clem pulled himself 
together, although he was really feeling weak and ill. 

"What about Mr. Meiklejohn?" he asked, and a deep 
groan from the gutter answered him. 

"If we could only see what we're doing," said Clem. 

"Faith I as the light won't come to us we'd better take htm 
to the light, if light there be," said Tim. It was a sound 
suggestion, and was at once acted upon. Meiklejohn was a 
big, heavy man, but between them they carried him to a 
street lamp, and laid him down beneath its rays. The second 
mate was badly stabbed from behind, and was bleeding hard. 

"That's got to be stopped first thing," said Clem, and 
knitted his handkerchief into a solid pad. Tim's followed it, 
the lads ripped off their neckties to bind the compress into 
position. Then, as no one appeared — it was very late and 
the population of those streets had discreetly retired long 
before — they made shift to carry Meiklejohn down towards 
the Mastiff. 

It was not an easy job, but they persevered in spite of 
Clem's hurt, which was now causing the lad no little pain. 
Until a roving carriage appeared in sight, and although the 
driver protested strongly as soon as he saw what the lads' 
burden was, they took no heed of his expostulations, but 
Compelled him to drive slowly towards the steamer. 
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" Well, there'll be the mischief and all to pay about this/* 
said Captain Rattray, surveying the unconscious form of 
Meiklejohn, when the boys had conveyed their salvage to its 
own cabin and summoned the skipper. " It looks to me as if 
he'd taken the knife in his lung. If we send him to hospital 
ashore he will very probably be arrested as soon as he's fit to 
move and sen^ to one of their filthy jails — that's the sweet 
way they have here : they generally hang the wrong man and 
let the scoundrel go free. I think — I really think we'd better 
say nothing to anyone ashore about it unless it gets too severe 
for treatment aboard here." He stripped away the second 
mate's clothing deftly and probed the wound-^a nasty enough 
gash it was. Presently he pronounced his verdict : the lung 
had evidently escaped as by a miracle, but there was serious 
danger of inflammation setting in. 

44 Just to make sure of everything," said Rattray, "I'll fetch 
the surgeon from the Wessex and get him to bear a hand. 
He's a friend of mine, and he knows how to keep his mouth 
shut/ 9 Which he accordingly did, and Doctor Munro ap- 
peared as quickly as he could cover the ground. He pro- 
nounced the wound awkward but not necessarily dangerous, 
and decided that it was unnecessary for Meiklejohn to be 
taken to a shore hospital. 

Now, up to this time, Clem had said not a single word 
about his own hurt, and he really did not intend to at all, 
but, unfortunately, Munro laid his hand on the lad's arm in 
passing, and gripped the wounded place tightly. 

"S<> you've been having a spree, have you? Bless my 
soul I No wonder ! " he exclaimed, for with a bit of a groan 
Clem reeled against him, the agony of the grip having robbed 
him of all his fortitude for the moment. 
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"Well, I've been grousing because I wasn't a naval sur- 
geon," said Munro, "because I've never anything to doctor 
but colicky firemen and seasick old women, but it looks as 
though I was going straight into action. Another of 
'em, eh?" 

"Faith 1 sir, but there'll be a few more av the same kind 
afore this good night's done," said Tim, supporting Clem as 
best he could, and his words drew the doctor's attention to the 
Irish lad. Tim presented a curious sight when seen fairiy. 
His clothing was literally in rags, there was mud and blood 
on his face, he had a very promising black eye, and a lump 
as big as an egg on his forehead where a bottle had struck 
him a glancing blow. 

"It must have been something like a scrap," said Rattray 
when the lads were finished with. 

"Bedad ! sir, an' it was a pache av a scrap," agreed Tim, 
with a broad but somewhat twisted grin. 

Now, Captain Rattray had felt inclined to be very angry 
with all three of them, but there was something in Tim's grin 
that killed his anger at its birth and sent him into roars of 
laughter. 

But though these three of the Mastiff's people were safe 
and for the present out of danger, the great fight still went on 
ashore. No German was safe — the roaming bands of British 
shellbacks sought them out like ferrets searching for rabbits. 

It was full daylight when Combermere returned to the 
Mastiff, He was brought down by fifty cheering mariners, 
who bore him shoulder-high. 

Within a few days of this occurrence the Mastiff left the 
port, laden to her marks with foodstuffs for England— an 
England that she was never to reach. 




CHAPTER XIII 
A Pirate's Handiwork 



During the first few months of the great war there were still 
German warships at large upon the high seas, despite the 
vigilance of our cruisers, which dealt with them faithfully 
wheresoever they were encountered. The Konigsberg secured 
a good bag of defenceless merchant ships before she met her 
fate, as did the Emden and the Dresden and others. This 
was inevitable, for Britain had not meditated war, whilst 
Germany had; and in anticipation of coming events, many 
German auxiliary cruisers had been commissioned as merchant 
ships, their heavy guns carefully hidden away in the 'tween 
decks, and sent to sea on ostensibly peaceful voyages, with 
secret instructions in their captain's possession ; these instruc- 
tions being that, immediately on the inevitable declaration of 
war, they should transform themselves into privateers and 
sink and destroy every atom of shipping they came across, 
so long as it belonged to any country with which Germany 
was at war. 

One by one they were rounded up and sent to the bottom 
or taken good prize, but not before an incalculable amount of 
damage had been done. But when the Mastiff commenced 
her homeward passage the rounding-up was very far from 
being completed, 

"We're not likely to meet any enemy submarines so far 
from home as the South Atlantic," said Captain Rattray to 
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Clem a day after leaving port, "but we may meet something 
bigger. We'll run for it if we're challenged and try what 
speed will do, and if we can't escape that way we'll have to 
surrender. That's understood. Remember that. There 
mustn't be any loosing off of your precious bundoop, Wood- 
ford, at anything that comes within range flying a German 
flag. The only ships flying that flag in deep water now, 
thanks to our Navy, are heavily armed ships that could sink 
us with a couple of rounds." 

Clem was still acting third mate of the Mastiff. Indeed, 
Rattray had not made any really furious endeavours to secure 
another officer to replace him, believing that it would do the 
lad all the good in the world to obtain as much practice as 
possible in the art of command. 

"But supposing the German doesn't challenge, sir?" 
asked Clem. " Suppose he just opens fire and tries to sink us ? " 

Rattray's face darkened, and he clenched his fist tight on 
the rail. 

41 Yes, they sank my brother's ship that way — never gave 
him a chance ; a shell through his boilers as a challenge and 
another through the engine-room to hurry things up a bit. 
They killed my brother, Woodford — murdered him. I'm not 
likely to forget that when the right time comes. But they're 
not all alike." 

Clem took all this in very studiously, but thought his own 
thoughts. For the lad had talked with other apprentices and 
officers whilst in port — men, these, who had been picked up 
after many hours and sometimes days in open boats, whither 
they had been ruthlessly driven by the marauding enemy, 
who had fired upon their ships without warning, and often 
enough had fired on the boats too when they were lowered. 
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He therefore devoted a lot of his scanty watch below to the 
care and upkeep of his beloved gun. He also obtained Rat- 
tray's permission to instruct both Tim and Combermere in its 
handling. 

It was on a gorgeous tropical morning somewhere about 
four bells in the forenoon watch, a day when the sea shone 
like molten silver and the sky was so splendidly blue as almost 
to blind the upward-gazing eyes, that the crew of the Mastiff 
received their first warning of possibilities the future might 



It was Clem's watch, and he was pacing the bridge slowly, 
keeping a very vigilant look-out ahead, to either beam, and 
astern. On the poop aft — it was a Sunday, and there was no 
unnecessary work being done — Combermere and Tim Cpn- 
aghan were busy with the gun, polishing up the working 
parts until they shone like silver, swinging the gaunt muzzle 
this way and that and generally endeavouring to make them- 
selves thoroughly conversant with the handling of the weapon. 
Captain Rattray came on the bridge and smiled at Clem as 
the lad touched his cap in salute. 

"A good day, Woodford; a bonny day, eh? Makes a 
man feel good to be alive on such a morning as this. Any- 
thing in sight?" 

"No, sir," answered Clem. 

Captain Rattray filled a pipe and lit it. * 

" I've been thinking things over — ever since hearing about 
my brother," he said, "and, do you know, Woodford, I've 
eome to the conclusion that I'm not too old to fight. It may 
be wrong to feel these vengeful thoughts, but I can't help 
myself. I want to get even with the treacherous swabs who 
sent him to the bottom — they're not fit to be called men. I 
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can handle a ship, I can navigate her wherever Pate may 
wish her to go; I'm not altogether a fool. I wonder if the 
Admiralty would give me a job — a proper fighting job — if I 
applied?" 

Clem studied his commander for a moment. Although Rat- 
tray pretended to count himself an old man he was still only 
in the prime of life and as vigorous as many men half his age, 
and there was a look of purpose about his square jaw and 
steady eyes. Since he had shed his old-time dreaminess of 
manner he looked very much a man of action. 

"They might give me a job as navigating officer of an 
auxiliary cruiser, or something of that sort," the captain said. 
"It's worth trying. The owners can say what they like — 
it's the duty of every able-bodied man to fight for England 
just now, not merely to work for her. Older men than I am 
can command merchant ships— dozens of them would be only 
too glad to start in again and relieve us younger folks." 

" I know I feel as if every day away from the Navy was a 
day wasted, sir, 19 said Clem. He had not ceased his vigilant 
look-out. Suddenly he concentrated his gaze on the distance 
and reached for the powerful binoculars in the box that was 
secured to the bridge rails. 

" What is it, my son ? " asked Rattray. 

"It's a boat, sir, and there are men in it. I can't make 
out much yet, sir, but it looks as if they've had a bad time." 

Rattray had by this time spotted the object, and he 
ordered the helmsman to alter course to bring the craft directly 
ahead. A certain sense of excitement now began to pervade 
the Mastiff; the news that something out of the ordinary was 
about to happen rapidly spread. 

The boat came quickly nearer— Clem, gazing hard at it, 
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saw an arm slowly elevated and something white showed for 
an instant before it suddenly dropped as though the support- 
ing arm lacked sufficient strength to keep it up any longer. 

"Yes, they seem in a bad way," agreed the skipper. " Get 
the gig swung out at once, and as soon as we stop lower away 
and go and see what it all means." In that calm water it 
was an easy matter to bring the Mastiff very close to the 
boat, and the men on the steamer's deck, looking down, 
could see clear into the little craft. It contained four men, a 
woman and a little child t One of the men had lost an arm, 
and the poor stump was swathed in stiff, blood-stained band- 
ages. The woman lay very still and white in the after part of 
the boat, the child cried piteously. She was a girl of about 
ten or eleven years old— perhaps more. 

"Lower away, Woodford," cried the skipper, as the Mastiff 
came to a sudden stop. "Sharp's the word — they're almost 
done for." The boat slid smoothly into the water, the men 
already in position, and Clem standing erect in the stern- 
sheets. Propelled by five pairs of muscular arms, it flew like 
the wind towards the motionless craft and ranged alongside. 
As Clem put out a hand to draw the boat closer alongside he 
fell back with a little cry of horror. For of the four men 
three were dead— two of them with shocking wounds — the 
woman was dead and the whole craft looked like a veritable 
shambles. The young girl and the man with only one arm 
were all that were left alive. 

"Thank God you've cornel" cried the one-armed man 
hoarsely. 

"Bring the boat alongside, Woodford," shouted Rattray 
from the bridge, and this was done at once. 

"Yes, they're dead," said Rattray, uncovering his head 
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and looking down on the woman's still face. He lifted her 
from the boat himself and — gasped a little as he discovered 
she had been badly wounded in the back. The girl, who 
appeared to be unconscious of the awfulness of her plight, 
allowed herself to be lifted up by the steward and carried to 
the cabin, where she was promptly attended to* The three 
dead men/ as soon as it was ascertained that they were really 
dead, were reverently laid under canvas on the after hatch and 
a red ensign was drawn over them; the single living man 
was assisted to the chart-room and there revived. 
11 Who are you ? " asked Rattray. 

"We're all that's left of the crew of the ship Glaswegian, 
sir," answered the man. "That's the skipper's wife and 
daughter — the skipper was killed at their first fire. Second 
mate died just at dawn, and I hadn't the strength to put his 
body overboard. Stokes, there, died after I saw you, and I 
don't know when the other man went out*" 

"It wasn't fair — it wasn't fair!" he moaned, rocking to 
and fro. "They never gave us a chance — a harmless sailing 
vessel we were, becalmed, with never a chance to help our- 
selves. And up she came — a thundering big merchant ship 
from the look of her; and we put up our flag as soon as she 
fired across our bows, but that didn't stop her. She signalled : 
' Abandon ship at once ! ' and we got the boats out. as quick 
as we could, but before we'd been at it two minutes she 
dropped a shell right on the poop — killed the skipper, killed 
the mate and the man at the wheel, fetched the mizenmast 
down by the run ; knocked the stern half out of her. I picked 
up Marjory there — the skipper's girl — and put her in a boat, 
and then I got the skipper's wife to come too— she wasn't 
for leaving her husband— and we piled into a boat, eight of 
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us, as well as them two, and just as we lowered it to the 
water they burst a shell right above our heads and killed 
three of us and lopped my arm off . Then they sank the other 
boat with one shot— and after that they put a dozen heavy 
chaps into the ship and she sank. Never came anywhere near 
us to ask how we fared — hooked it like a streak of lightning 
as soon as the old packet was well under water. That's two 
days ago, and we've been drifting about ever since — no food, 
no water — nothing. And the skipper's wife was hit by that 
infernal shell ! If they'll only let me — me having only one 
arm — have a chance to get square ! " He buried his face in 
his remaining hand and burst into choking sobs. 

And Clem Woodford, standing near the open chart-room 
door, still maintaining his keen look-out whilst listening to 
this atrocious story, saw a dark wisp of smoke suddenly 
appear on the horizon ahead. Five minutes later it revealed 
itself as coming from a fast-steaming ship of considerable 
size— apparently a peaceful merchantman, although travelling 
at a far greater pace than any ship of her type had a right 



He searched her with the glasses. She was unmistakably 
making headlong for the Mastiff; and when within less than 
three miles' distance she fired a gun from her bow without 
checking her pace. A heavy shell screamed over the Mastiff's 
deck and vanished into the sea astern, exploding with a 
monstrous detonation. The one-armed sailor staggered out 
on deck and looked at the approaching craft. 

"That's her!" he cried, "ind she'll treat you as she 
treated us. God help us all this time ! " 



to do. 




CHAPTER XIV 
How the "Mastiff" Finished 



The Mastiff was in for trouble of the biggest kind. The 
rescued sailor was certain that this aggressive ship, which 
was now within a mile of the British steamer, was the same 
that had sunk the Glaswegian and no other. 

"Think I'm likely to forget the brute when she did 
this?" he asked passionately, indicating his lopped-off arm. 
"They're pirates — they don't give quarter." 

And as if in answer to his words the stranger suddenly 
hoisted the German flag and fired again, although the Mastiff 
had almost come to a stop, for Rattray, realising at once that 
to attempt to escape by speed was hopeless, had rung off the 
engines forthwith. That shell pitched fairly on the Mastiff's 
forecastle and wrecked it. A huge spare anchor was lifted 
clean into the air and dropped on top of the fore-hatch, which 
it burst to pieces and then disappeared from view amongst 
the cargo. Another shell landed fairly on the port wing of 
the bridge and destroyed it; the helmsman was killed outright 
by a flying splinter. Rattray, with blood pouring from a 
gash in his thigh, where another splinter had found a billet, 
fell half-fainting against the remaining rails, and another 
shell burst between wind and water, blowing an enormous 
hole in the unfortunate steamer's side. 

The shell on her forecastle had killed and wounded all the 
watch below who were asleep at the time, and already flames 
began to pour from the shattered apartment. Big Meikle- 
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john, staggering from his room at the first shot, was cut in 
two by a shell that skimmed the boat-deck and went over- 
board without exploding. 

Clem felt sick as death for a moment as Rattray staggered 
against him. 

"Fight him ! " gasped the skipper hoarsely. "He's given 
us no chance — hurt him — make him sorry he's done it — 
quick ! " 

Clem required no second bidding. He ran aft faster than 
he had ever run in his life, and found Tim Conaghah and 
Combermere, together with the steward and some of the stoke- 
hold crews, gathered near the covered gun. 

"Is she ready, Tim?" he asked as he reached the group. 
Another shell buried itself in the Mastiff's vitals as he spoke 
and exploded like a volcano, tearing up her decks as though 
they were paper. 

"Ready? Faith ! that she is, an' willing, too." The Irish 
lad's eyes were shining like stars, although his face and lips 
were white. Combermere, stripped to the waist, was looking 
like a pugilist who knows he has found a worthy opponent. 
The rest of the men gave a bit of a cheer as Clem's intention 
became known, and ran to pass ammunition. 

"Is it foighting ye mane?" asked Tim, stripping the 
covering from the gun. 

M Yes, we'll fight to a finish, men," said Clem. " We'll be 
killed anyway, so we might as well take it standing up." 

"That's the talk ! " said Combermere grimly, and slammed 
a shell into the gun's breech. 

Clem cuddled down to the shoulder piece. He was afraid 

— it is no use pretending he was not — for he had seen many 

horrors. 
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" Pass the shells as quickly as you can/' he shouted, bring- 
ing the muzzle down. The enemy ship was a beautiful target, 
and it was utterly impossible to miss her, but he hesitated for 
an inconsiderable second, choosing the best target. Then in 
a flash he decided that the bridge was best — she would be con- 
trolled from there, her brain was there, and a shot through 
that brain might conceivably stagger her to such an extent 
that she would break off the action in spite of her overpower- 
ing weight of metal. Clem laid the 13-pounder well and 
truly, and loosed off with a bit of a prayer that Heaven 
might prosper his aim. 

The shell burst gloriously full on the German's bridge, 
almost exactly amidships. It was impossible to see the exact 
amount of damage that was done, and Clem did not trouble 
to inquire — it was sufficient that he had hit. The loading 
gang worked nobly, another cartridge was slid into the smok- 
ing breech and the block slammed shut almost before that 
vivid spurt of flame had shown on the enemy's deck. A 
second shell followed the first, this one found a billet near the 
breech of the foremost gun, which had been firing viciously 
at the Mastiff all the time and creating havoc in her hull. 

And now the men of the Mastiff were to prove for them- 
selves a fact which history has since proved to the hilt. Ger- 
man naval gunners are good; they can shoot with amazing 
accuracy, and score a large percentage of hits, so long as the 
target at which they are firing does not fire back. Until Clem 
opened with his gun — a weapon this that compared with the 
heavy metal carried by the enemy was nothing more than a 
popgun — the German shells had fallen true, almost without 
exception. But her next shots went wide and high and 
missed the Mastiff completely. 
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" If I can only get one in her boilers ! " thought Clem, "we 
might have a bit of a chance. Quicker with those shells t " 

Tim and Combennere and their assistants needed no 
urging of this kind— as fast as the cartridges could be handled, 
they were thrust into the ready breech, and the 13-pounder 
harked sharply again and again. Clem found that he was 
growing cooler as time went on. He dropped another shell 
on her bridge, and another pierced her side near the engine- 
room. It was surprising that the German did not at once 
steam out of range of the little gun that was battering her so 
sorely ; but evidently Clem's first lucky shot had damaged her 
steering-gear badly, for when she moved she only turned in 
a clumsy circle, and as she showed her stern another shell 
pitched clean on her rudder. Her fore-deck gun had ceased 
firing— and no wonder, for a British shell had landed on its 
mounting and so damaged it that the gun could no longer be 
brought down to the loading position. Its crew lay about it 
in a mangled, hideous heap. 

But she was very far from being defeated. It would be 
absurd to think that a steamer like the Mastiff could fight on 
an equality with a vessel of more than twice her own size, 
carrying, moreover, three 5.9 guns of high velocity. All the 
Mastiff could do was to go down spitting viciously to the last, 
leaving as much damage behind her as she could. 

A shell burst on the Mastiff 9 s poop just by the wheel-box, 
and Clem dropped on the scarred deck with a groan. Tim, 
with a sharp cry of fear, hastened to raise him, but the plucky 
lad waved him back. 

"Never mind me," he said. "Keep on firing— keep on 
firing." But the steward, who had hitherto been only a spec- 
tator, dragged the limp figure aside under the ineffective cover 
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of a water-tank, and made a hasty examination of the damage 
done. 

Tim obeyed orders, and knew a thrill of the intensest en- 
joyment as he swung the muzzle. 

Another German shell found a billet under the poop, and 
exploding there, tore up many feet of the deck just abaft the 
gun. A flying splinter of wood scored a red groove along 
Tim's forehead, and the red blood ran into his eyes. 

"Stand back, lad," said Combermere, and laid the next 
round himself, despite Tim's protests that he was all right. 
He was like a madman ; he yelled and cheered each time the 
gun was fired ; he snatched the fresh shells from the ammuni- 
tion passers very greedily. For a few moments the 13- 
pounder was fired almost with the rapidity of a machine-gun 
— and shell after shell pitched aboard the enemy ship. But 
though the Mastiff was giving heavy punishment she was also 
receiving it even more heavily. The wonder was that she still 
remained afloat. She was on fire in half a dozen places, she 
was hacked through and through by heavy shells; her entire 
upper works were shot into horrible ruin ; her funnel, ripped 
into rags, had fallen overboard, taking with it two boats on 
the port side; her decks were deeply scored, and her hatches 
were blown open. And yet she remained afloat; stHl the red 
ensign floated proudly from the main gaff* 

And now the German marauder seemed to think it time 10 
alter her tactics* Evidently those aboard her had contrived 
to bring her under control, for she moved slowly away from 
the Mastiff, going stern-first, her funnel belching very thick 
smoke. 

"She's bolting I" shouted Combermere, lifting his gun a 
little, and sending another shell after her, which fell short 
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and raised a huge column of water and foam. But he spoke 
too soon ; the German was not bolting at all ; he was merely 
putting into practice tactic? that he should have adopted long 
before. His guns were twice as long-ranged as the British 
ship's, and it was now his intention to lie off at a safe distance 
and finish this pugnacious merchantman at leisure* 

Clem Woodford had been struck on the head by a shell* 
splinter and was still unconscious, Tim Conaghan, conscious 
enough, was yet almost out of action on account of the steady 
flow of blood into his eyes. Combermere was unhurt, he 
worked the gun like a maniac, lifting it and lifting it again, 
but still the little shells fell short. 

"We'd better think about getting the boats out, 19 said the 
Mastiff's carpenter, creeping carefully to the shattered poop. 
"She can't last many minutes more." 

" You get the boats out," shouted Combermere, looking 
now like a maniac, "but Til stay here and fight it out alone." 

Such of the steamer's crew as now remained capable of 
action threw themselves on the remaining boats and rapidly 
lowered them, although two of them were so riddled with 
shell-splinters as to be almost unserviceable. Futile though 
it was to fire, big Combermere kept on at the gun until the 
last pound of ammunition was expended; and, as that was 
fired, the German opened from a two and a half mile range 
with deadly precision. The Mastiff 9 s appearance was now 
indescribable. Everywhere she was split and shattered, 
everywhere the wreckage lay in heaps. But she refused lo 
sink j it was as though Fate had ordained her to show to Ger- 
many the invincibility of British sea-power. But the end was 
not far off now. A 5.9 ripped its way into her forward stoke- 
hold, and a boiler blew up with a stunning roaf . 
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€< Every man for himself ! " shouted Combermere, and ran 
to the side. But as he went he stumbled over Clem's inani- 
mate body, still tended by the Cockney steward. 

"Save yourself ! " cried the huge fireman to the steward. 
"Come on — we want to fight another day." 

The steward pointed to Clem, and shook his head. "Not 
while he*s alive," he said, "I don't leave him-— ain't that sort, 
me. Seed him fight a man twicet his size, I have — well- 
plucked 'un. 'Sides, he's alive still." 

"Come on, then," said Combermere, and, stooping, he 
picked up Clem, and with the lad in his arms, sprang over- 
board. 

Meantime, the men with the boats had not been idle. 
They had contrived to rescue the captain from (he shattered 
bridge, though at awful risk to themselves, and he was now in 
the least badly damaged boat, and roughly bandaged. Every 
living man was out of the ship within twenty seconds of 
Combermere plunging overside— except Tim Conaghan. 
They had neglected the lad in their haste, assuming that as 
he could still talk he could look after himself* The Mastiff 
gave a sick preliminary plunge as Tim wiped the blood from 
his eyes and gazed wildly around him. 

"Ochone I " he cried, "an' it's the finish av iverything for 
poor Tim Conaghan. Bad cess to ye, for a dirty, murtherin', 
square-headed spalpeen ! Ye'd slaughter an inoffensive choiM 
like me, would ye?" He shook his uncleanly fist at the now 
distant German, and as he spoke a flash of flame burst from 
her side and a shell screamed directly over Tim's head. 

He ducked instinctively, and then ran to the side. Some- 
where, he thought, there must be men he knew, men who 
would help him to bear this appalling loneliness. Yes, he 
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saw the boats* but they were some distance away already, 
pulling vigorously to get clear of the vortex when the Mastiff 
went down. 

u Come back, ye cowards I " screamed Tim. " Come back, 
or Til come to ye an* fetch ye back I n 

They paid no heed to him, and Tim prepared himself for a 
swim. But the idea seized him that if he dived over amid- 
ships he would be nearer the boats when he took off, and so, 
diving down from the poop, he raced across the terrible chaos 
of the main deck, fought a bruised and bleeding way over 
the ruins of the midship part, and then — suddenly stopped 
short. 

"In the name of mercy, what might ye be doin' here?" 
he asked* 

Crouched away there in the doorway of a deckhouse was 
a little crying child, the girl saved from the lost Glaswegian. 
Not far away lay the terribly mangled body of the one-armed 
sailor; it looked as though he had given his own life to save 
the girl. 

The Mastiff was poising now for her final plunge into the 
deep, wreckage-strewn water. There was not a minute to lose 
if Tim Wished to give himself a fighting chance for life. He 
was not a bad swimmer under normal conditions, but the lad, 
spite of his indomitable cheerfulness, was badly shaken. 

And there was good reason for it, because even a fellow 
who made the sea his profession and grew accustomed to all 
sorts of extraordinary things, would not be human if the 
scene that lay before Tim did not strike home in all it? horror. 

"Can ye swim, young 'un? " he asked the sobbing girl. 
She made no answer to his demand; she did not even lift her 
beacl. 
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"Oh, bad cess to it ! then I'll have to swim for two," said 
Tim, and in a trice he picked her up, and with her in his 
arms, leaped into the sea with a mighty splash. 

The chill of the water freshened his senses; still retaining 
his grip of Marjory, he fought a way to the surface. He 
opened his eyes and stared at the sinking Mastiff, and the 
girl threw her arms in a suffocating clasp about his throat. 

"Faith, the sooner we're out of this the better," thought 
Tim, and, forcing her arms apart, deftly turned her on to her 
back and swam as hard as he could away from the ship. 
Splendid even in death, the Mastiff refused to disappear 
hastily. It was as though the gallant craft wished to fight to 
thebitterend. And so she slid down a little by the bow, and then 
uprearecffcer forward part nobly, the sparkling water stream- 
ing from ner gaping hull as if she were actually shedding 
bitter tears. She settled again by the bow and rolled slowly 
to starboard, righted herself afresh, and then, proudly, as 
though curtsying a final farewell to her crew, she slid for- 
ward and the water rose to her ruined bridge, swept over her 
amidships, and boiled savagely about her uplifted poop. Her 
flag still floated defiantly from the gaff; it seemed to mock the 
power of that relentless enemy. And, as though exasperated 
by this grand defiance, the German ship fired a shell at the 
uptilted poop whereon the gun that had fought so well still 
showed. Full on the gun the great shell burst, but the 
crash of the explosion was answered dully from the 
distance; there was a growing whine that changed -to a 
grating scream, and a monstrous column of water lifted into 
the air not more than thirty yards ahead of the German 
ship's bow. 

Tim knew nothing of this, he was fighting like a lion to 
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escape from the awful swirl of boiling water that succeeded 
the Mastiff's disappearance; and wondering vaguely if he 
would ever see God's good sunlight again. But those in the 
leaking boats saw it, and every eye that could see was turned 
to the westward. There, a mere blur against the horizon, 
was a three-funnelled ship, crowned by vast clouds of smoke 
which strayed out behind to show the headlong speed at 
which the cruiser was travelling. 

"That's one of ours," said Combermere. "They'll get 
what they've asked for now." 
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CHAPTER XV 
Nemesis ! 

The German raider appeared to realise that Nemesis was 
closing in upon her. She swung clean around and made for 
the north-east as fast as she could do, the white water boil- 
ing from her stern. But as she went she fired every gun 
she could train in amongst the little cluster of boats about 
the white-veined patch of sea where the Mastiff had sunk 
for ever. 

Tim Conaghan hauled himself out of the water breast- 
high and shouted his loudest, but his voice came back upon 
him, and no one in the boats showed any evidence of having 
heard him. 

"Be jabers!" thought the lad, "they've all sheered off 
and forgot ail about me I " 

He shouted again and again without result, and then, 
as he was beginning to feel the weight of Marjory incon- 
venient, as he found himself weakening in his efforts — he 
had lost a good deal of blood — he wisely cast about for some 
means of support. Presently, treading water, he caught 
sight of a floating grating — part of the Mastiff's deck 
hamper — and with a feeling of devout thankfulness he swam 
slowly towards it. It was an undoubted relief to reach the 
grating and to hang on to it ; he unbuckled his belt as soon 
as he could, and by passing the leather thong through the 
grating, and then passing it about the unconscious girl's 
shoulders, he contrived to let the timber take all her weight, 
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whilst, by resting one hand only on the supporting float, and 
allowing himself to sink until only his face was above water, 
he gave himself a much-needed rest without dragging Mar- 
jory's head below the surface. This done he cast about 
philosophically for a means of real escape, this present 
position being merely temporary. 

But those in the boats had other matters to occupy their 
attention without troubling for the moment about questions * 
of salvage. Their eyes were closely focused on the German 
ship, which was endeavouring to escape, and endeavouring 
in vain. Three shells from the British cruiser had splashed 
about her, apparently misses, but they were so accurately 
close that it was apparent to the Mastiff* s men that the miss- 
ing was intentional — the approaching cruiser wished to give 
the enemy ship a chance of surrendering at discretion. But 
the piratical horde aboard had evidently no wish to be 
brought to judgment for their dastardly crimes. 

They were doing all they could to avoid capture. They 
had repaired the defective steering-gear and were stoking up 
with might and main ; and a broad white wake was begin- 
ning to reach astern from the German. But Pate had 
marked the vessel down; retribution was upon its heels. A 
9-inch shell burst on her afterpart, and those in the boats 
could see a monstrous upheaval of red fire and yellow smoke, 
with dark objects flying high. An instant later the ship 
stopped dead, and a broad white flag climbed up to her span. 

M Aye, and we'll give her a chance to surrender," said 
Combermere, " because that's the British way. A lot of 
chance she gave us to do anything but fight." His face was 
not pleasant to look upon as he watched, the enemy. 

The British cruiser came ramping along like a proud 
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racehorse fretting at the bit, and presented a glorious sight 
to those in the boats. She stood for British might and 
British justice, and from a dozen parched throats there burst 
a ragged cheer, the Mastiff's men stood up in their flimsy 
craft and waved their caps, their oars, anything, to show 
their approval of her beauty and her strength. 

On she swept, with a little dip of her ensign to show 
those in the boats that they had been seen, and then, at 
half a mile from the German, she stopped and rounded to, 
a couple of boats rattled down from her davits, and men 
piled into them. At this moment the German, her flag of 
surrender still flying, opened fire with two guns on the 
cruiser. It was treachery of the blackest kind. 

But this time they had to deal with something more than 
a defenceless merchantman. Almost as the two shells burst 
—one above the British warship's funnel, the other almost 
beneath her bow — every gun she carried was discharged with 
a roar that seemed to shake the sea in its bed. The German 
disappeared from view in a cloud of smoke and spray, there 
was a vast yellow flash, another terrific concussion, and — 
thete was no more German. 

"And that's that," said Combermere. 

Ten minutes later the cruiser's boats were approaching 
the Mastiff's, and a smart young sub-lieutenant was shout- 
ing questions. It was at this moment that Clem Woodford 
opened his eyes and looked vacantly about him. 

"Tim," he said weakly, "Tim, where are you ? Keep on 
firing — keep on firing I M 

"Dashed if I hadn't clean forgotten that young hot-head 
of an Irishman," exclaimed Combermere. "He must have 
gone down with the ship." 
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"And there was that girl— the child from the other 
ship ! " said the steward. 

They had supported themselves in the water easily until 
the boats picked them up, and since then there had been too 
many matters to occupy their attention. But now 

The cruiser's boats were amongst them before they could 
do anything, however. 

"Who are you?" asked the sub-lieutenant. "Are you 
all here?" He looked at the pitiful remnant, at the riddled 
boats with their worst leaks stopped with the men's clothing, 
at the bleeding figure of Captain Rattray, and all the other 
grim tokens that presented themselves to his eyes. 

"There may be one or two more floating around," said 
Combermere. "We left in a bit of a hurry, sir," 

"Chuck us your painters and we'll get you aboard, you 
look as if you needed attention, all of you," said the naval 
officer. M Who's in command here?" 

"No one in particular, sir— all our officers are either killed 
or wounded, 19 was the answer. But no more questions were 
asked. Whilst the Mastiff's boats were taken in tow by one 
of the cruiser's, the other set to work to creep about in search 
of other possible survivors. It was the dapper little mid- 
shipman in the stern-sheets of this boat who caught sight of 
Tim on his grating. He gave the word and the bluejackets 
pulled like heroes towards the spot. 

"Here we are," said the middy cheerfully. 

"Faith, ye've been a joice av a time in comin'," said 
Tim, and as he spoke his face twisted, he threw up his 
hands and disappeared from view. 
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It was the middy himself who threw off his jacket and 
plunged neatly overboard after Tim as he sank beneath the 
surface. He had seen Tim's face distorted with agony, and 
his swift brfun had told him that cramp was to blame*. 

He was up again in a trice, gripping Tim by the shirt 
collar; an oar-blade was reached out towards him, and he 
and his burden were drawn inboard the boat, whilst busy 
hands cast the girl adrift and tenderly lifted her to safety* 

" Cast about and see if you can find any more," said the 
midshipman, shaking himself like a big dog. But no more 
were to be found. 

The people of the Glorious, for such was the name of the 
British cruiser that had appeared too late to save but not too 
late to avenge the Mastiff, spared no effort to make the un- 
lucky survivors comfortable. The wounded were at once 
carried down to the sick-bay, and the cruiser's surgeon 
busied, himself with their needs* The casualties were very 
heavy. Those who had escaped without wounds were few. 
Combermere was gashed in several places, although none of 
his hurts were serious; Tim Conaghan had escaped with 
merely one raking gash on his temple, but had the shell- 
splinter been a quarter of an inch closer the Irish lad's head 
must have been smashed in like a nutshell. The steward 
was unhurt and so were three of the hands who had assisted 
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to load the gun; all the engineers were missing— they had 
been killed by the enemy shells that burst in the engine- 
room and stokehold* The mate and second mate were gone, 
and Captain Rattray was sorely stricken. 

As for Clem, for several days his life was despaired of. 
If the Glorious' 9 surgeon had been the sort of man to lose 
heart he would, have given the lad up as hopeless at once, 
Cut he was a young man and very keen, and he tried 
desperate remedies, with the result that within a week Clem, 
though very weak, was conscious again and able to receive 
occasional visits from Tim and such as survived of his ship- 
mates. Little Marjory Fowler, who, after a couple of days' 
petting, began to forget the horrors she had lived through, 
was none the worse for her experience, and the ship's crew 
simply worshipped her. 

It was Tim Conaghan who told Captain Lisle the story of 
the Mastiff 9 s last desperate fight against such heavy odds. 

Captain Lisle heard the story to the end, including the 
Mastiff's adventure with the submarine in the English 
Channel, and nodded appreciatively from time to time. 

"Must be a good man, your skipper, 91 he said at the close. 
" I like his idea of buying a gun for himself — that's the sort 
of man we need to-day: one who won't take defeat lying 
down. He ought to be in the Service. Til talk it over with 
him when he's sufficiently recovered to talk at all, but he's 
in a bad way just at present. This other lad you speak of— 
Woodford. You say he fought the gun during both 
engagements ? M 

"Sure an' that he did, sir," said Tim. "Wasn't that bit 

ay a gun the sowl an' heart av him ? Didn't he spend the 

poor bit av a holiday the owners— bad cess to 'em — allowed 
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him in larnin' how to shoot wid the weapon? Didn't he 
tache me an 1 the other men how to handle her?" 

"He seems the proper sort, and no mistake. By the 
way, what about yourself, youngster? Are you going to be 
content to go back into the merchant service and never lift 
a hand to help yourself if a Boche happens your way ? * 

M, Deed an* I'm not, sir. But the owners won't let me 
go, an* av I desert they'll jail me for it. But desert I will, 
an' stow myself away aboard the first warship I come across. 
I loike the taste av fightin', sir, an' I'd loike to have another 
smack at the Germans." 

"And so you shall, by Jove! I think I know how to 
arrange these matters. As for young Woodford, he must 
certainly come into the Navy. I won't hear of anything 
otherwise. Does he want to transfer, do you know? " 

"It's the one wish av his heart, sir. He Jackled the 
owners about it the very minute he knew there was a war, 
but they wouldn't let him go, him being apprenticed." 

"Well, I think it might be possible to find some way of 
breaking even an apprentice's indentures, considering that 
we're starting out on the biggest war in history," said 
Captain Lisle. 

Nothing out of the ordinary occurred for some consider- 
able time aboard the Glorious. She was engaged on the 
somewhat monotonous duties of the Atlantic patrol, for there 
was still a certain number of German ships at sea, although 
the auxiliary cruiser Carmania had already rounded up and 
sunk, after a hotly-contested action, the German converted 
merchantman Cap Trafalgar. It was known, however, that 
the Dresden and otfiers were at large, as also one or two 
other ships which had not yet been definitely traced. 
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Tim Conaghan was soon sufficiently recovered to take a 
keen interest in what was going on about him, and by dint 
of asking innumerable questions of everyone he came in con- 
tact with, and with whom he at once became a favourite, he 
contrived to pick up a vast assortment of varied knowledge 
which was to stand him in good stead later on in the war. 
One thing that helped him to take an interest in his new 
surroundings was the fact that Clem was now declared out 
of danger and on the high road to recovery, thanks to the 
surgeon's tireless skill. 

Captain Rattray, too, was making a good recovery. There 
had been days of suspense when the gallant skipper's life 
hung in the balance, but a sound constitution and his own 
indomitable pluck pulled him through danger's doors to 
safety. There had been, too,, twenty-four hours of tense 
waiting for Tim when Clem fought for his life much harder 
than he had fought the Germans. During that period Tim 
neither ate nor sat nor slept — he was continually to be found 
hovering like an anxious ghost about the flat where the sick 
bay was situated. The surgeon found him there and took 
him to task sharply. 

Despite all remonstrances he continued his sleepless 
watch until the surgeon came out of the great silent cabin 
with a smile on his face and nodded reassuringly. Then 
Tim walked out straight on to the sacred quarter-deck, and 
under the very eyes of the watch-officers, danced a solemn 
hornpipe of delight. After that he raided the gunroom, ate 
himself into a condition of stupor, and then, rolling into his 
hammock, slept the clock clean round. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A Fight to a Finish 



The Glorious was steaming at the full extent of her power 
when Tim turned out one sunny morning to breakfast, after 
keeping the middle watch with a junior lieutenant, who had 
derived much amusement from the lad's irresponsible chatter. 

"What might she be hurryin' about?" he asked, diving 
into the deeps of a biscuit barge, and dragging out a handful 
of hard-tack. Maynard, a smart young middy— 4he same 
who had rescued Tim — newly down from the deck after a 
four hours' watch, supplied the information eagerly. 

"We've just got a wireless through to say a German 
cruiser, a big chap, is sinking a liner west of Madeira," he 
said, his eyes dancing with delight. "The owner's digging 
out for all he's worth — he thinks he might be able to bag the 
chap before he has time to up-stick and run." 

Tim bolted a hasty breakfast and went up on deck as fast 
as he could move. A fight — a fair fight at that, meant a lot 
to him. Captain Lisle, who was pacing the bridge, saw him 
and shouted to him to come up, an order which the lad was 
quick to obey. 

"Would you like to take a hand in the fight if we pick 
this chap up?" he asked. "Or shall we turn you to as 
sick bay man ? " 

"Captain dear, let me foight," pleaded Tim. "Faith, 
sir, I haven't the patience to work in a hospital. If ye'd let 




A Fight to a Finish 

me have a little gun to play wid now." Captain Lisle 
laughed. 

"You're a bit young to have the handling of one of our 
popguns, Tim," he said cheerfully, "considering that we've 
got men who've been trained to work specially for more 
years than you've lived. You see, lad, in a sea fight now- 
adays any single shot might mean victory or defeat, and we 
can't afford to run risks, can we ? " 

"'Deed an' we can't," agreed Tim. "But av ye'd a very 
little one, one ye might have overlooked, sir, in the excoite- 
ment of things " 

Captain Lisle, however, shook his head. "I'll find you 
some work, youngster," he said. "Maynard has to carry 
on for Broome, who's down to-day with a bad attack of 
fever, and so I'm a midshipman short. You'll stop up here 
with me during the fight and do exactly as you're told. Get 
hold of Maynard and ask him to put you up to your duties." 
Tim dashed away like a rabbit and cornered Maynard, just 
as that youth was turning into his hammock for a snooze. 

"Can ye look me in the eye an' talk av slape?" asked 
the Irish lad indignantly, "wid the chance av a foight such 
as^ this will be makin' up ! " 

"Why not? It will be hours before we're up with her, 
even if we do get the beauty, and there's nothing to be 
gained by keeping awake now that everything's ready." 
Tim expressed his disapproval of this statement by cutting 
the middy's hammock down by the head, and when May- 
nard had picked himself up, solicited him for instructions. 

Maynard then gave him a brief outline of his duties. 
He was to be in readiness to read signals, to take messages 
from the captain to any part of the ship, to go and find out 
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what was happening in certain places in the event of the 
usual means of communication breaking down. He was, in 
short, to do exactly as he was told. 

Tim asked a lot of questions, and received a lot of 
answers, not all of them strictly correct, for Maynard loved 
nothing better than pulling the Irish lad's leg. Then he 
went to the sick bay, and coaxed the attendant to allow htm 
in to see Clem, who was now convalescing rapidly, though 
forbidden to leave the swing cot in which he had been laid. 

"An* here's joy for ye!" began Tim. "Clem, why did 
ye shtop that splinter so hard ? Here's a rale proper foight 
comin' along, a fight between two ships av war, an' ye're 
laid be the heels here for all the world as if ye were a — were 
a — longshoreman." 

Clem's eyes sparkled. "A real fight?" he demanded 
eagerly. "I wondered what we were pelting along at such a 
rate for." 

"An' it's me, me own self, that's goin' to do the 
foightin'," said Tim airily, strutting up and down. "The 
captain has towld me he looks to me for victhory. It's a 
D.S.O. for me, an' maybe they'll make me an admiral. 
Clem, I wish ye were up an' about. We might find ye a job." 

Clem asked a hundred questions, and Tim's answers 
caused his face to flush and his eyes to grow brighter than 
ever. But in the middle of it all the surgeon entered. 

"You'll hook it out of here just as fast as your legs'll carry 
you," cried the sawbones, Snatching at Tim's shock of hair, 
and laughingly propelling him towards the curtained door- 
way of the ward. 

"Can't I get up, doctor, and do a bit of fighting, too?" 
asked Clem anxiously. The surgeon took his temperature 
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without speaking, then he went to the medicine locker and 
mixed a draught, with which he returned to the lad's side. 

"You'll drink this down and go to sleep/' he informed 
him. "That young Irishman has put your temperature up 
two degrees, and I'll have something else to think about in 
next to no time than doctoring silly boys." 

Clem took the draught down obediently, and ten minutes 
afterwards he was soundly asleep. The surgeon knew well 
enough that for him to lie below helpless during the heat of 
such an action as was now promising meant mischief to a 
lad who had, less than a week ago, been fighting hard for 
bare life against the grim destroyer Death. 

The sick berth attendants quietly began to make every- 
thing in readiness for the coming battle. The surgeon well 
knew that many horrible wounds would require prompt treat- 
ment, and he left nothing to chance. Clem, being soundly 
asleep, was gently lifted in his cot and carried to a remote 
corner of the ward to ledve the field clear for more serious 
cases. 

The Glorious was steaming for all she was worth during 
thte time, needless to say. Down in her sweltering stoke- 
holds men were toiling like madmen to give a full head of 
steam; in the shining engine-room the whole staff was as 
busy as bees. 

Long before the powerful craft had been cleared for 
action, and now, stripped naked of everything that was not 
actually useful in battle, she seemed to have bared her teeth 
like a great grey bulldog and be snarling with the fighting 
anger that comes to brave hearts when the danger is greatest. 

It was at half-past ten in the forenoon that she passed a 
little cluster of boats alone on a wide, deserted sea. There 
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was no time to stop to render succour to those whose ship 
had been taken from them and sent to the bottom ; the weather 
was fine and promised to remain so for an Indefinite period, 
and already the Glorious had called up other ships by wire- 
less to go to the rescue. And those other ships had heard 
the call; they were steaming rapidly to the scene of the 
catastrophe. There was a trail of smoke ahead now, show- 
ing smudgily on the horizon, and if the British ship were 
to bring the German to action before nightfall it was neces- 
sary that she should exert herself to the utmost, for the 
enemy ship was naturally a fast one, specially designed for 
her marauding work. 

But the British stokers had heard Combermere talk, and 
they had seen with their own eyes many of the atrocities per- 
petrated by this privateer and others of a similar kidney, and 
they worked harder than ever, with the result that the 
Glorious beat her previous best, and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon had raised the chase to such an extent that it was 
impossible for her to dream of escape. 

Tim Conaghan, on the bridge beside the captain, felt 
himself a-thrill with eager excitement. Captain Lisle refused 
from the outset to avail himself of the conning-tower's shelter, 
and fought his command from the open bridge, as a sterling 
sailor should. 

"She's the Kleischner," he said, after a long survey 
through his powerful glasses. "She's as big as we are, and 
carries more guns, but our 9.2 's will beat her 8-inchers. We'll 
see if she'll stop and fight it out." 

He spoke to the gunnery lieutenant in the forward fire- 
control and asked him what the range now was. 

"Seventeen thousand yards,, sir," came back the answer. 
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"Try her with the forward port gun," said Lisle. Two 
minutes later one of the 9.2 's roared, and the concussion 
shook the cruiser to her keel. The great shell sang away, 
and every eye that was not otherwise occupied aboard the 
Glorious turned towards the chase. 

The shell dropped in the sea ahead of the Kleischner, 
showing that she was within range. 

"If he'll only stop and fight I " said Lisle, walking sharply 
up and down. "Surely he won't allow himself to be sunk 
out of hand without putting up a scrap of some sort." 

He need not have worried. Whether aware of the fact 
that he would be sunk in any case, and that he might as well 
take his fate fighting, or not, the German suddenly sheered 
a little, there was a tiny flash from her after part, a shrill 
whine arose over the roar of parting water and the clash of 
machinery, and an 8-inch shell dropped just short of the bow 
of the Glorious. She tore through the pillar of foam that was 
lifted, and the sprays wetted Tim Conaghan where he stood. 

"That's the ticket 1" said Lisle, rubbing his hands, and 
totally regardless of the fact that he, too, was drenched. 
"He's got some pluck after all. Call the hands along, I 
want to speak to them." 

He was obeyed, and all hands mustered below the bridge, 
all, that is, except those actually engaged at the guns. Cap- 
tain Lisle did not pretend to be an orator: He simply 
pointed to the German and said in a loud, firm voice : 

"He's going to fight us. It's up to every man of you 
to show him we're better than he is. Give him beans I" 
Then the bugle sang "Dismiss," and the men, with their 
answering cheer still on their lips, doubled back to their 
stations, and the fight began. 
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The Kleischner was manoeuvring a little now, evidently 
trying to bring her forward guns into action. She had 
stopped running away, but was doing her best to maintain a 
great distance between herself and her opponent. Her guns 
were already roaring loudly, and one shell fell on the case- 
mate of the Glorious's starboard forward 6-inch gun, burst- 
ing there with a terrific detonation and sending showers of 
splinters flying hissingly through the air. 

"First blood to him," said Lisle, wiping his face, where 
a tiny fragment of steel had grazed the skin. His voice was 
as steady as a rock. "Try him again. 9 ' 

Captain Lisle was a sportsman : he believed in giving an 
enemy, even such an enemy as this marauding cruiser, a 
fighting chance. It would have been an easy matter to re- 
main out of range and sink him at leisure, and, indeed, the 
rulings of the Navy demanded that this should be done, but 
there was something hateful in bombarding at long range 
with no fear of a worthy reply. 

And so the German got his chance, and was not slow to 
make the most of it. 

He brought every gun possible to bear on the Glorious, 
and for a moment the British cruiser was completely sur- 
rounded by high-flung pillars of water. Another salvo 
crashed about her, and three of the shells were very near, 
but none actually struck. Then she opened fire herself, 
calmly and slowly, with no unseemly haste about it. The 
gunnery lieutenant in the forward fire-control sent down the 
result of each shot in an even, collected voice. 

"Hit I" he said, at the second shot, and Captain Lisle 
clapped his glasses to his eyes. It was a hit — no doubt about 
it. A pillar of black smoke arose from the German's after- 
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deck, and there were lurid flashes of fire in amongst the cloud. 
One of her 8-inch guns had received a direct hit, and it and 
its turret had been hurled clean overboard as if they had 
been paper bags. A modern 9.2 when it hits its target 
generally shifts something pretty swiftly and completely. 

"Good shot ! " shouted Lisle, and as he spoke a shell from 
the German ripped its way through the ventilators about the 
funnels and exploded. It seemed as though the cruiser had 
been torn open to her vitals : she quivered like an animal in 
its death-agony, but when the smoke and debris cleared she 
appeared practically undamaged. 

"Slip along there and see what it's done," said the cap- 
tain to Tim, who doubled smartly away. His heart was beat- 
ing a little quicker than the normal, for no one, not even the 
bravest man alive, can hear a heavy shell burst within a few 
fathoms of himself and remain unmoved, let him say what 
he will. The acrid stench of the burnt explosive and burn- 
ing metal was in the air, and far-flung splinters were still 
falling as Tim made his examination. Two ventilators had 
gone by the board and there was a ragged gash in the 
armoured deck, which, hardened steel as it was, had been 
gouged like soft wood by the shell's armour-piercing point. 
A boat had been blown to shavings, and two bluejackets lay 
in curiously huddled positions amongst the wreckage, but 
that was all. 

44 We got off better than we deserved, perhaps," said the 
captain, in answer to Tim's report. "Go to the forward 
turret and give the officer there this message." He handed 
a hastily scribbled note to Tim, who flashed away like light- 
ning. TJie telephone communications with the turret had 
been shattered by that shell, and the armoured citadel was 
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out of touch with the bridge, which was the brain of 
the ship. 

Tim nipped down a narrow hatchway and reached the 
main deck. Down here below the sense of battle was even 
more pronounced than above. Every half-minute the decks 
quivered and shuddered to the thunderous discharge of the 
forward big guns, the whine and wheeze of the ammunition 
hoists never ceased. There was a stench of burnt cordite, of 
heated metal and escaping steam. Men stood about with 
grim, blackened faces, stripped to the waist. Very quickly 
came other shattering thuds as enemy shells burst close along- 
side the cruiser and, exploding on impact with the water, sent 
their ponderous fragments clattering against her plating like 
a Titan knocking for instant admittance. It was as the lad 
was passing the breech of a 6-inch gun, all ready for action, 
with its crew standing ready about it, that there came a roar- 
ing crash that seemed to lift the cruiser clean out of the 
water. Her armoured side gaped and splintered, huge frag- 
ments of white-hot metal flew across the deck, there was a 
ripping of tortured steel and then the sound of a still more 
appalling explosion. By the sheer blast of the shell burst 
Tim was swept off his legs and flung in a heap against a 
bulkhead with stunning force, and the Glorious groaned all 
through her length like an animal in pain. An armour-pierc- 
ing shell had struck her fairly amidships, and having pene- 
trated her hide part way had burst. The ship's side was 
dented for a distance of close on thirty feet, the 6-inch gun 
was dismounted, and four of its crew killed outright. A 
mangled thing that had once been a very clever gun-layer 
was thrown over Tim where he lay. 

Modern naval war is not a lovely thing in reality. It 
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was different a hundred years ago, when ships lay yardarm to 
yardarm, and the boarders went away with rousing cheers 
and the ring of steel to cheer them. There were no mutilating 
shells of enormous size to mangle human beings out of all 
recognition, and pluck — the dashing, have^at-you kind of 
pluck — counted for much. But all the pluck in the world 
cannot turn an 8-inch shell aside when once it has started on 
its way f 

Tim Conaghan gathered himself up, and felt sick. The 
place where he had lain was a veritable shambles, and a 
wounded man screamed in his agony. 

" Faith, it's sweeter an* claner up on deck than down 
here/' thought the lad, but remembered his mission, and went 
as fast as he could to deliver it. The lieutenant in charge 
received the message, scribbled a hasty reply and instructed 
Tim to return, but whilst he was writing, the Irish lad was 
all eyes for the inside of the turret and the great gun there, 
with the stern-eyed men about the breech. 

"Drop a degree," said the gun-layer, as a telephone 
tinkled. The shell was already plunged home, and the great 
cordite charge followed it. Tim looked out through the em- 
brasure and saw the German ship like a toy in the distance. 

"Let me fire her," he said coaxingly to the gun-layer, who 
looked to the officer for instructions. The officer nodded and 
went on writing, and Tim cuddled into position. He knew a 
thrill of exultation as he pressed the firing-lever, but the 
terrific roar of the gun almost stunned him, and its recoil 
» „ seemed to threaten him with instant destruction. 

The telephone rang again, and the gun-layer shouted 
something that Tim did not quite understand. But he did 
understand when a rough hand clapped him heartily between 
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the shoulders, when a dozen caps were thrown jubilantly into 
the air. 

"Good shot, youngster — you've knocked his conning- 
tower out," said the officer with a grin, "Now, take this back 
to the owner, one-time." Another shell was being hoisted to 
the smoking breech as Tim turned to go. He felt elated, 
lifted out of himself with delight. He had fired a bigger gun 
than anything Clem had ever tackled, and he had scored a 
hit with his first shot. He forgot to remember that other 
hands than his had directed and laid the weapon, and that 
any child could have fired the piece. That did not matter, 
however. He scuttled back to the bridge with the message, 
and his heart was full of a song of joy. 

Captain Lisle was scanning the enemy through his glasses. 
Short as had been Tim's absence a great change had come 
over the German. Her funnels had gone by the board! and 
she was on fire aft; her conning-tower was split wide open 
and gaping horribly; rents showed in her side. Only one 
gun was firing now, and that erratically — the shells went 
either clean over the Glorious or fell half a mile short of her. 
Suddenly Lisle uttered a short exclamation. 

" No, no," he said, " it can't be true I He is a well plucked 
'un. He's coming for us — going to try to carry us by the 
board!" 

The German warship was swinging round bow-on to the 
Glorious, and there was a curl of white water growing up 
about her bow to tell of her gathering speed. It was evident 
that her captain intended to take desperate measures. 
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The End of the "Kltischner" 

But the captain of the German ship, brave though he must 
have been to attempt the reckless task of laying his ship 
alongside the Glorious, in the desperate hope of boarding 
her and perhaps taking possession of her in place of his own 
sorely battered craft, had forgotten that sea warfare of to-day 
is very different from the kind of fighting that obtained in 
Nelson's age. 

Captain Lisle would have liked to give his gallant foe a 
chance to prove to all the world the sort of mettle he was 
made of, but it is the duty of every ship captain, whether 
that ship be a super-Dreadnought or a Thames barge, to do 
all that lies in his power to save his command from un- 
necessary damage. To have allowed the Kleischner too close 
meant that the Glorious would be wide open to an attempt to 
ram, and such close quarters were too risky to be permitted. 
So Lisle gave orders for a wireless message to be transmitted 
to the enemy ship in German. This message read : "Do you 
surrender ? " But it brought no reply, which was not to be 
wondered at, for the enemy's wireless gear was all shot away. 

" Repeat by semaphore and flags — they'll be able to read 
it," said Lisle, and this was done. The answer came back in 
strings of gaily coloured bunting flaunting from the German's 
masts: 

" Death before surrender ! " 
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It was a gallant defiance, definitely proving that the cap- 
tain, or whoever remained in command of the Kleischner, 
was a worthy foe, although he had waged war on helpless 
merchant shipping in a bitter fashion ; that was probably only 
done on account of orders received from his superiors. 

" It's a pity," said Lisle ; and as he spoke a chance shell 
from the German's remaining gun pitched on the starboard 
forward 6-inch gun of the Glorious. This gun was not in a 
turret or barbette, it was on deck, and protected merely by its 
insignificant shield. Tim Conaghan, standing on the 
cruiser's bridge, saw the 6-inch suddenly up-end itself; it 
seemed, for a moment, to be on fire and white-hot, and then 
— a cascade of whining splinters flew everywhere, there was 
a sudden scream of agony from a mortally wounded man, 
someone shouted for the stretcher-bearers, and a dozen 
mangled figures showed stretched out on the reddened deck 
beside the injured piece. Tim gulped and went a bit white, 
for one of the gun-crew — he could see it quite plainly as die 
dirt and smoke blew clear — had been cut clean in two by a 
ragged fragment of steel. 

"He's asked for it, and he'll get it," said the captain 
grimly, and spoke to the gun-positions in an even voice. 
Every workable gun carried by the British ship was now 
trained on the enemy, but fire was held until the last mo- 
ment. By now the Kleischner was not more than five 
thousand yards from the Glorious, and although her speed 
was considerably diminished, was still hammering along in 
praiseworthy style. 

"Fire!" said Captain Lisle suddenly. The gun-layers 
had kept their weapons deftly trained on the approaching 
target, and at that short range it was impossible to miss. 
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Every gun that would bear was discharged at once, and the 
k Glorious reeled and staggered, as though she herself had re- 
ceived the death-dealing blast of steel. To Tim, clinging like 
i limpet to the bridge rail, it seemed as though the British 
ihip was blown clean out of the water— a vivid sheet of bright 
yellow flame danced before his eyes; his ear-drums rang pain- 
fully. Greyish-yellow smoke drifted back past him, but as it 
cleared he saw a sight that almost stopped the beating of his 
^ heart. The German was sinking by the bow. Every shell 
had found a billet ; they had exploded and torn a cavernous 
hole in her bows and forepart ; her upper works were lying in 
terrible ruin. She had already taken a sick list to starboard, 
and owing to her forward tilt it was possible to see her naked, 
shell-torn decks plainly. 

"Stand by all boats I " ordered Lisle. He saw the Ger- 
man was finished with ; her fighting days were done for ever, 
and now his one instinct was to preserve as many of the crew 
as possible. Suddenly, as men watched with bated breath, 
the German blew up with a terrific detonation that caused the 
Glorious to rock and reel sickly where she lay. Whether a 
shell had pitched close to her magazine and set loose ammuni- 
tion on fire, whether her commander had deliberately blown 
her up himself, could not be told. But whatever the cause, 
the effect was appalling in the extreme. A monstrous sheet 
of fire leaped from her 'midships; a great and growing cloud 
of thick yellow smoke climbed high into the sky and spread 
enormously; dark fragments of white-hot wreckage leaped 
through space in every direction, many of them actually 
reaching the Glorious, despite her distance, and following the 
fire and smoke, a monstrous column of tortured water lifted 
itself bodily from the sea. 
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"Full speed ahead!" said Lisle. "Out boats! Off you 
go, youngster ; let's see what sort of a shape you make." Tim 
needed no second bidding. He had familiarised himself with 
a midshipman's duties beforehand, and he knew exactly what 
to do. The man whose duties he was performing belonged 
to a certain boat, and to that boat Tim went like an arrow, 
for although fighting was second nature to the Irish lad, it 
was an instinct with him, as it is with every Briton worthy 
the name — thank God ! — to save life as soon as the fighting 
was done. 

Before the first boat touched the water, however, the 
Kleiscfyner, or such poor fragments as remained of her, dis- 
appear^ completely, leaving nothing but trivial pieces of 
floating wreckage, and an occasional dark head to show 
where some strong swimmer struggled gamely. 

The Glorious stopped and lowered out every available 
boat ; the eager crews laid their backs manfully to the work 
and pulled like Trojans, the stout ashen blades bending like 
whips. Straight to where swirling water still showed the 
site of the German's disappearance they went, and with amaz- 
ing promptitude laid hold of the survivors and hauled them 
into safety. 

Tim Conaghan's boat — the starboard cutter — outstripped 
the rest of the salving craft, because the Irish lad's en- 
thusiasm communicated itself to his crew, and he was first 
on the spot. Man by man the swimming Germans were 
hauled inboard, and Tim, encouraging his men, caught sight 
of a struggler making for the boat's counter. 

"Catch hould av that ! " he yelled, and threw a rope's end 
over, which the man grasped. All the rest of the boat's crew 
were busily employed, and for the moment Tim was un- 
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jserved. He hauled in strongly on the rope and brought 
|c German alongside, then, reaching over, he caught him 
Ider the shoulders with his strong young hands. 

" In wid ye I " he panted, and gave a heave. As he did so 
le German drove at Tim's shoulder with a deadly looking 
nife, which he had evidently snatched from his belt. Tim's 
ry of consternation attracted the attention of the coxswain, 
rho saw what happened. 

- "Take that for a treacherous swab ! " said the big blue- 
acket, dragging the tiller clear and bringing it down w«th 
ull force on the grinning blackguard's head. The would-be 
murderer relinquished his hold of Tim and sank out of sight 
with a gurgle, and the coxswain laid hold of the Irish lad. 

"Are you hurt, sir?" he demanded. 

"Faith an 9 I am that, but not entoirely killed/ 9 said Tim, 
unable to repress his fondness for joking even though he was 
wounded, and that not merely slightly. "But go on wid the 
work, and don't mind me." 

He was obeyed, though now, seeing the blood gushing 
from the lad's wounded shoulder, the boat's crew evidenced 
a desire to allow the remaining strugglers to perish as a re- 
ward for their shipmate's dastardly treachery. This, of 
course, Tim would not allow, and one by one the Germans 
were taken aboard, until the boat was as full as she could 
hold and the other boats were on the scene and actively 
engaged in the work of mercy. 

Tim made light of his hurt, which was causing him con- 
siderable pain and weakness, and said nothing at all about it 
on arriving back aboard the Glorious, for he believed, and 
rightly, that the cruiser's surgeon would have as much as 
he could do to attend to more serious cases for the next few 
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hours. He simply solicited the assistance of the coxswain to 
bind up the gash, which was deep, but which had avoided 
any sinews or arteries, and then went to the bridge and 
reported his return. 

One by one the rest of the boats came back, and the 
prisoners were handed aboard and searched, and then re- 
equipped with dry clothing, ^nd placed below under close J 
guard. f 

So ended this momentous single-ship duel — in victory for 
British arms, after a hard-fought fight enough, in which the 
Glorious had suffered heavily. Now that the smoke and ruin 
of the actual fighting had vanished, it was possible to obtain 
some idea of the punishment that had been taken by the 
British ship. 

At first sight she seemed to be almost an utter wreck. Her 
decks were open and gaping in several places; one of her 
funnels looked more like a piece of filmy lace than solid 
metal; she had been holed a dozen times, and her upper 
bridge was a terrible spectacle. It seemed a miracle that 
anyone had lived on that damaged eminence. Every frag- 
ment of glass was shattered to dust; the engine-room tele- 
graphs were scarred and broken ; such small trifles of wood- 
work as had been permitted to remain had been set on fire, 
and were now charred and smouldering. 

"Let's hope we don't meet another of 'em before we've 
time to patch up the worst of the damage," said Captain 
Lisle grimly. 

And those of his officers to whom the remark was ad- 
dressed heartily agreed with it. For the Glorious was in no 
condition to meet another opponent of anything approaching 
equal weight of metal. One of her g.a's had received a direct 
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hit on the muzzle, and was in consequence out of action en- 
tirely, the starboard 6-inch gun was nothing more than a 
mass qf tortured useless metal, and a shell — it was fortunate 
it did not explode — had arrived in her engine-room, almost 
putting the starboard turbines out of action. 

Her losses in men were not inconsiderable; fifteen were 
either killed or so dangerously wounded that but small hope 
was held out of their recovery ; twenty-four were more or less 
seriously hurt— and there was also Tim. 

It was now on the edge of the dark, but no rest was pos- 
sible for the men who had fought so well. There was much 
to be done before the victorious cruiser was entirely seaworthy, 
for if any heavy weather suddenly sprang up her position 
threatened to become decidedly precarious. Down in the sick- 
bay there was much to be done, too, and the surgeon had all 
his work cut out. A warship's medico cannot complain of 
overwork under normal conditions, but immediately following 
air action he has to do the work of a dozen. But the 
Glorious 9 s surgeon was young and keen and clever, and he 
got through in excellent fashion, earning the captain's hearty 
praises. 

Not until the ship was cleared and seaworthy again did 
Captain Lisle muster his men. In curt, sailorly words he 
thanked them for the pluck and resourcefulness they had 
shown, giving them all the praise that was their due, and 
finished up his address by ordering an extra tot of grog to be 
served out to all hands. The dead were then reverently 
wrapped up in their hammocks and committed to the deep, 
with the beautiful words of the Burial Service recited over 
them, the decks were washed down, and by midnight the 
Glorious was making for port at the best of her speed. 
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Early next morning Captain Lisle sent for Tim, but 
another midshipman answered for him. 

"Conaghan's in sick-bay, sir," said the lad. "He never 
said anything about it until he fainted over the supper table, 
and when we came to examine him we found he'd got a 
wound in his shoulder that you could put your hand into. 
He said afterwards that he thought the doctor would be too 
busy to attend to a boy." 

Captain Lisle smiled gravely. He had taken a great liking 
to Tim, having watched him closely during the heat of action 
and approving of the coolness he had displayed. 

"I'll go below and see him," he said, and went — to find 
Tim laid in a cot close alongside Clem Woodford, and re- 
galing his chum, despite the surgeon's orders, with a vivid 
description of the fight. 

"It was the prettiest scrap ye'd ever see, Clem, me bhoy. 
Faith, he was a wallopin' big felly, but we bested him. Ntver 
a chance had he from the beginnin'. Oi saw it all, and it's 
sad I was to think ye were missin' it." 

"Well, young Conaghan, and who gave you permission 
to get wounded?" asked Lisle, who had taken a certain 
amount of punishment himself. "How did it come about? " 

"Faith, sir, an ugly spalpeen av a German subbed me 
wid his knife as I was thryin* to pull him into the boat," 
said Tim cheerfully. "Bad cess to him; and I didn't mane 
him any harm." 

Captain Lisle's face darkened as he heard of the treachery, 
but there was nothing to be done about it, save to get Tim 
recovered as quickly as possible. He summoned the surgeon 
and made a few inquiries as to the extent of the Irish lad's 
hurt, and obtained from the sawbones a reassuring report. 
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"A clean flesh-wound, sir; and if he only takes it quietly 
he'll be as right as a trivet by the time we reach port." 

44 Hurry him along; I want to make sure he gets a decent 
chance/ 9 said Lisle. 

Without any further happenings of incident the Glorious 
reached home, and by the time the high blue western land was 
reached both Clem and Tim were practically convalescent. 

They had contrived to make themselves general favourites 
aboard the cruiser, and Marjory Fowler was the pet of all 
hands. All through the action the child had behaved with 
amazing coolness, and there were many stories going the 
rounds concerning her indifference to danger. On one occa- 
sion, finding a man lying wounded and untended in a hidden 
corner where she had certainly no right to be, she had fetched 
bim water and bathed his wounds in a childish way, slaking 
his burning thirst and generally making matters easier for 
him until more skilled attention was forthcoming. 

Captain Rattray, however, was not recovering nearly so 
well as he should have done, and the surgeon of the Glorious 
looked serious over his case. 

"Now, you youngsters must leave yourselves entirely in 
my hands/ 1 said Captain Lisle, when his ship bad been re- 
ported in at Portsmouth. He addressed both Clem and Tim. 
"I think that it will be possible to manage you appointments 
in the Naval Reserve as midshipmen at a very early date, and 
once you are appointed your owners can't stop you — you'll 
be ordered up for service with the Fleet. Rely on me to do 
everything possible." 

This was extremely good news, and the hearts of both 
lads rose high. They were taken by Captain Lisle to a 
certain office in Portsmouth, where they were interviewed by 
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a grey-haired, clean-shaven man, with merry eyes, who 
smiled on them with approval, and asked certain questions. 
Then, bidding them to wait outside, the elderly naval officer 
closeted himself for a considerable time with Captain Lisle, 
and the Glorious 1 's captain told him a tale that caused him 
to prick up his ears. 

"They seem to be exactly the sort of material we want," 
he said. "Tell them to leave definite addresses, and they'll 
probably get good news sooner than they expect." 

As they walked away from that office Captain Lisle said : 

"It may be that your owners will try to send you to sea 
in one of their ships again before your appointments come 
through. The best thing for you to do will be to hand 
those owners a letter I shall write, stating that you have both 
been badly wounded in action, and that you are in need of 
leave. I don't think they will refuse you." 

On their way to the waterside a big bluejacket, with the 
embroidered propeller on his jumper sleeve to denote that he 
was a stoker, gravely saluted Captain Lisle. It was Com- 
bermere, the fighting fireman of the Mastiff. He had not 
wasted a moment after landing from the cruiser, but pro- 
ceeded at once to the nearest Admiralty recruiting office and 
enlisted into the Navy. As he told the lads afterwards, what 
he had seen of fighting had given him the taste for more. 
Later he and the two boys were to come into company again 
under somewhat surprising circumstances, as this history 
proposes to relate in the proper place. 

The Glorious was ordered into the repairers' hands forth- 
with, and her crew were for the time being completely dis* 
persed. Captain Lisle, on account of his gallantry, was 
promoted to post captain, and appointed to command a 
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battle-cruiser in Beatty's squadron, that was then doing grim, 
silent duty in the chilly North Sea. 

"You'd better spend this leave with me, when we get it," 
said Clem to Tim. 44 We'll have a lot of things to talk over." 

44 Faith, and I'd loike nothing better, but ye'll drill me all 
about guns an' suchlike matters, will ye not, Clem darlin' ? 
J don't want to waste me toime in idleness." 

Clem fully promised, and the two lads proceeded to Lon- 
don to interview the owners. They bade farewell to Captain 
Rattray, who had been conveyed to a big shore hospital, 
where he would receive the best attention obtainable, and 
they bade farewell to Marjory Fowler, who had been claimed 
by her mother's relatives, and they confessed to certain feel- 
ings of trepidation as the train bore them away. 

44 What shall we do if they won't let us go? " asked Clem. 

44 Bolt, an' go before the stick," said Tim darkly. But 
they need not have troubled* Bridle and Clewgarnet read 
Captain Lisle's letter to them, and asked a few questions. 
Then, solemnly, they agreed to cancel the two lads' in- 
dentures for the period of the war, and sent them home to 
rejoice at their leisure. 

A fortnight later they received an official intimation that 
both had been granted appointments as midshipmen in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and would report at Whale Island. 
Their naval career had commenced. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
The Battle-Cruisers 

"Those are my instructions," said the Commandant of the 

Naval Gunnery School. "You will proceed to " — he 

named an East Coast port — "and you will there report aboard 
H.M.S. Jaguar. I should advise you to waste no time in 
getting there. I have received a private letter from Captain 
Lisle, in which he asks me to push you forward as quickly 
as possible." 

Clem and Tim could hardly believe the evidence of their 
senses. They had only been a bare six weeks at Whale 
Island, and they had certainly been led to expect that many 
months would elapse before they were considered fit for 
service afloat, and here they were under orders to proceed 
aboard a first-class battle-cruiser of the very latest type, one 
of Beatty's monsters, and, furthermore, a battle-cruiser that 
was commanded by their good friend Lisle. 

"I don't mind telling you that when Lisle wrote to me 
about you two boys I was able to give him a good report of 
you," went on the Commandant. "You have done well since 
you've been here under my command. You came with good 
wishes from everybody, but you haven't presumed on your 
earlier experiences, and you've set yourselves to work your 
hardest. I congratulate you on the progress you've made, 
and I believe you'll both do well up there in the North Sea. 
Don't forget our motto — 4 There is nothing the Navy cannot 
do!'" 
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He gave them further instructions and warrants for travel- 
ling, and then, a little later, the pair were outside again, both 
feeling elated though somewhat bewildered. 

"Is it thrue?" asked Tim, "or am I dramin'?" 
"It's true enough," said Clem, staring at the warrant 
which empowered him to travel to their destination. "Gee! 
what luck ! I'd thought a mine-sweeping job would be about 
the best we could hope for, and "here we're sent to the 
Jaguar I The Jaguar I Next to Admiral Beatty's flagship. 
And he's the man to show us some proper fighting, accord- 
ing to all reports. It's a battle-cruiser war — high speed and 
big gun-power are the most necessary things. Tim Con- 
aghan, my son, you and I are in for the time of our lives ! " 

" I believe ye. Let's go to this port place an' make sure 
no one's blundered." 

They lost no time in packing their kit, with which they 
had provided themselves a considerable time before. It 
being war-time, they had not overburdened themselves with 
a lot of useless hamper that would only have to be sent back 
home or thrown overboard in the event of an action taking 
place. They had lost all their gear in the unfortunate 
Mastiff, and as the pay of a midshipman in the Naval Re- 
serve is not wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, and as, 
moreover, they both felt disinclined to cost their parents a 
penny more than was absolutely necessary, they had fitted 
themselves out on somewhat Spartan lines. 

They had thoroughly enjoyed their period of training at 
Whale Island. But the powers that be had wisely decreed 
that two clever and courageous lads, such as Clem and Tim 
had proved themselves to be, would learn actual fighting 
work far more quickly and effectively aboard a warship, 
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under war conditions, than at a training depot. Captain 
Lisle had told the story of the Mastiff's gallant fight, and 
the two lads' names had been pigeonholed in a certain big 
London office where a record of such things is kept. They 
were earmarked for active service, and the instructors had 
taken special pains with two such apt pupils. 

Some time later they were decanted at a northern station 
with their dunnage, and both felt a slight feeling of trepida- 
tion seize them as they realised that now they were actually 
in for it. They were no longer merchant service apprentices, 
anybody's servants, general knockabouts who were required 
to perform such menial offices as the able seamen would re- 
fuse to do ; they were, instead, recognised officers of the 
finest Navy in the world. 

"Faith, an' I hope I'll make good," said Tim. 

"Same here. Look here, Tim, old chap, let's make a 
compact whilst we've the chance. Whether we're separated 
or kept together, we'll do our level best for the ship and for 
England, shall we?" 

"Yes, bedad, and for Oireland, too." 

"We'll put it better — let's do our best for the Empire. 
And we'll stick together through everything that comes, eh — 
fair weather or foul ? " Clem wanted to express his feelings 
better, but he was too much of a lad of action to be gifted 
with many words. But both lads understood what he was 
driving at, and they shook hands solemnly. That compact 
was never to be broken, and it was to lead the pair into most 
surprising adventure. 

It was just as they had disengaged their hands that a 
natty "snotty" appeared on the platform, with two big 
R. M.L.I, men in his wake. 
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He approached the two lads and nodded cheerfully. 
" You're Woodford and Conaghan, I suppose ? Good morn- 
ing 1 I'm Markham, of the Jaguar. Duty steamboat man 
to-day, you know, and the owner left word that I was to 
come and meet you. This your dunnage? Here, Miles, 
Brent." The two big Marines sprang smartly to attention. 

"Get this stuff carted to the pinnace, and look alive about 
it. You two chaps'U be too late for brekker aboard, because 
it's after ten o'clock now, but there's a scoff-shop on the way 
down to the boat, and we might do a tuck in there, eh ? 
Come on, if you're ready." 

Previously, on joining up with their ship, Clem and Tim 
had been compelled to man-handle their own sea chests and 
gear or else pay porters to do it. It gave them a proper 
sense of the dignity of their new positions to have all things 
arranged for their particular benefit and to know that their 
baggage was in safe keeping. 

"We'll walk down, if you like," said Markham, "it isn't 
far to the pier." 

So, Waving the Marines to stow the gear in a cab, the 
three lads walked briskly through the streets of the little 
town, and, although Portsmouth had shown them much in 
the way of navy atmosphere, this town beat "Pompey" 
hollow. Sailors and marines were everywhere, but all 
walked briskly, like men who had affairs. At the top of 
the High Street a clear view of the roadstead was obtained, 
and there the two boys saw for the first time some portion 
of the British Grand Fleet, the silent monitor that had taken 
a strangle hold of Germany, and was slowly starving her 
into surrender. Super-Dreadnoughts, battle-cruisers, light 
cruisers and destroyers, to say nothing of evil-looking sub- 
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marines, were there in abundance, steam-pinnaces danced 
across the wind-swept estuary like gnats, and both Clem and 
Tim knew a queer, quick thrill shoot through them at sight 
of the massed panoply before them. 

"And we belong to it now/' said Clem happily. 

" Finest service in the world," said Markham, who over- 
heard. "But you've come to a ship for work. The Jaguar 
always was a smart craft, but since the new 'owner's 9 hoisted 
his flag she's a miracle. I'll bet she'll make some sort of a 
showing worth speaking about when she gets into action, 
if only the Huns will shove their noses out and give us a 
chance of a smack at them." 

"Yes, I think Captain Lisle will fight her well," said 
Clem. And then it came out that the two new-comers had 
been through more than one single-ship action, whilst Mark- 
ham had not even seen an enemy ship. The snotty's 
manner lost a little of its cockiness when he realised the 
calibre of his new companions. 

"Jinks t I thought you were greenhorns, and you're 
really old hands. Well, let's have that grub." They turned 
into a cookhouse place, which seemed surprised at their ap- 
pearance at that early hour, but which, nevertheless, supplied 
them liberally with much-needed food. Clem and Tim had 
eaten nothing since the previous afternoon, but Markham 
left them behind, although he had breakfast at the normal 
time. During this meal they talked feverishly about naval 
warfare, wondering what the chances were of fighting, and 
Markham, recovering himself, expressed loud opinions that 
the Boche was far too wily to risk his fleet in open combat. 

"We've got the right man to lead us, though, in the 
battle-cruisers," he said. "Admiral Beatty 's the boy to give 
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'era beans. He doesn't believe in waiting for 'em to come 
out, he's all for going in and scuppering 'em. You've got 
into a really sporting ship in the Jaguar. They do say that 
Lisle will be the Admiral's flag-captain before he's very much 
older." 

Thoroughly fed and contented, the three made their way 
down to the stone mole where the Jaguar's pinnace lay, and 
there embarked. Markham handled the fast little craft with 
the ease and daring of an expert, and aroused the envy of 
the two new-comers, whose experience in boat-handling was 
far from great. Both' Clem and Tim made solemn promises 
to themselves to pick up as much as was possible of the art 
of handling small craft in a seaway. Markham ran along- 
side the mighty battle-cruiser with beautiful precision, and a 
minute later Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan stepped 
smartly on to the quarterdeck and saluted. 

The watch-officer returned their salute and smiled. 

"Woodford and Conaghan, eh? Report your arrival to 
the commander, you'll find him in there." He pointed the 
way, and the pair hastened in the indicated direction. 

They found the commander in his office, writing, and 
gravely saluting, they stated that they had "Come aboard, 
sir." 

Commander Bosanquet looked up and smiled cheerfully. 
He was surprisingly young for such an important position, 
but there was a scrap of ribbon on the left side of his jacket— 
a red-and-blue ribbon that gave the clue to his advancement. 
D.S.O.'S are not given to every officer in the Navy, and 
such as are given are thoroughly earned. 

Clem and Tim decided that their reception was all that 

could be desired. The commander shook hands with them 
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and welcomed them aboard, gave them a brief outline of the 
duties that would be required of them, and handed them 
each a card showing their stations during various parades 
and emergencies* 

"You, Woodford, will have the starboard after-cutter, 
and Conaghan will be with you until he's found himself. 
Now, the captain wants to see you as soon as you report, 
so Fll take you to him. Come this way." 

Captain Lisle's eyes twinkled as he saw the lads, and he 
shook hands cordially. 

"I asked for you, and my Lords were pleased to give 
you to me, youngsters. I thought work would do you both 
good. None the worse for your experiences, eh?" 

Both lads started in to express very sincere thanks, but 
Lisle motioned them to be silent. 

"I shouldn't have asked for you if I hadn't seen possibili- 
ties in you," he said. "I like young people, and I like 
pluck and resourcefulness. I've seen you both in action and 
I think you'll do well. But you'll have to work like niggers 
here, because I've no use for loafers." He was just pre- 
paring to say more when the watch-officer entered the cabin 
with a signal slate in his hand. 

"Orders from the Flag, sir. Cruiser squadron to weigh 
and proceed. To clear lor immediate action on reaching 
open water. Signals acknowledged and commander in- 
formed." 

"Thank you." The lieutenant disappeared. 

"Now, boys, double away and get ready. There's going 
to be a fight of sorts, and it may be a very big one," said 
the "owner." "You're bringing us luck already*" 
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Clem Woodford's heart swelled with honest British pride 
as he stood on the Jaguar's deck and watched the battle- 
cruiser squadron weigh anchor and proceed to sea. 

Tim Conaghan felt something of the same emotion, for, 
watching great ship after ship get her anchors and steam out 
into column of line ahead, he said : 

"Faith, it makes a man proud to be an Oirishman. Did 
ever ye see such a crowd av beauties, Clem ? Fit to go any- 
where an" do anything, be that same token. Will it be a 
foight, think ye?" 

No one seemed to know what was about to happen ; the 
general run of opinion aboard the Jaguar, however, was that 
something was in the wind. The whole squadron cleared 
for action immediately it reached open water, rails were un- 
shipped, splinter nets were rigged, and the lean, gaunt war- 
ships swept forward at the top of their speed, which was no 
inconsiderable trifle. With a waspish screen of destroyers 
ahead, another on either beam and one astern, they strode 
gallantly to the eastward to prove to such German ships as 
might dare the issue that Britain was still, as she had been 
for a thousand honest years, mistress of the seas. 

On they went, crashing their formidable bows through a 
vicious grey run of sea, white-veined and threatening. The 
long trails of smoke from the gushing funnels lay low upon 
the water, and the troubled white wakes sketched as far 
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astern as the eyes could reach. Truly it was a magnificent 
sight. 

"We'll be able to pay back all we owe for the sinkin' av 
the Mastiff now, Clem, me bhoy," said Tim. "Would they 
let a man fire a gun now, think ye ? " 

But any doubt he might have had upon that head was set 
at rest by the appearance of Goodyear, one of the cruiser's 
sub-lieutenants, who came to where the two lads were stand- 
ing and asked them what they thought they were doing 
loafing there when all the rest of the crew were at stations. 

"No one's given us a job yet," said Tim, "beyant puttin* 
us wid the starboard after cutter, an' that would not be much 
use at this time, wid a ship steamin* thirty knots and an 



onion." 



"I'll find you a job, then," said the sub. "Know any- 
thing about gunnery ? " 

Tim admitted that he rather fancied himself as a gunner. 

"Right. Go and take charge of the No. 10 6-inch. I'll 
come and look after you in a bit. You're Woodford, aren't 
you ? " he asked Clem, after Tim had doubled away. " We've 
heard about you two. There are some of us wish we'd been 
aboard the Mastiff when you fought her. Some people have 
all the luck." 

"We rather thought we were lucky in getting here, where 
we could hit back decently," said Clem. "But what's the 
matter — is there going to be a scrap of any sort ? " 

Goodyear shook his head doubtfully. "They won't g^e 
us a proper chance," he said. " If they'd come out fairly and 
meet us, there might be some fun, but they lie doggo for the 
most part, and only sneak out when there's a bit of a fog; 
a sort of cut-and-run stunt — damage an undefended town, 
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With Beatty in the Van 

say, and bolt back before they can be seen. I expect this is 
only a general sweep of the sea, to put the wind up the Hun 
and let him see that we're still watching in the old way. 
Not our luck to fight a general action, I'm afraid." 

Now it must be confessed that Clem Woodford had 
dreamed great dreams of what life in the Navy would be 
like. He certainly imagined that it would be one long round 
of excitement, with fierce, hotly fought engagements happen- 
ing at least every other day — something like existence aboard 
the Glorious, only on a very much bigger scale. 

"We often go weeks without even seeing the smoke of a 
Hun ship," went on Goodyear. "They're jolly clever, you 
know, and their Zeppelins are helpful to them. They can see 
us hours before we can see them, and as soon as they get to 
know that we're on the move they bolt back like rabbits to 
their hiding-places, and we have all our trouble for nothing." 

"But they'll come out sometime," said Clem, with the 
confidence of youth. 

Goodyear shook his head again; he seemed to be in a 
most pessimistic mood. 

"I don't see what they're going to gain by coming out in 
force," he said. "They know they haven't got as many 
ships and guns as we have, and it only means they'd be 
utterly wiped out if they once came within range of our guns. 
They've got a navy that's really no use to them ; that's what 
it amounts to." 

He talked on for some littlp time, and then told Clem to 
go up into the forward fire-control, where the gunner was 
stationed. This was such a job as Clem would have asked 
for, in the event of a general engagement taking place. But 
just as he started to ascend the iron ladder that led to the 
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elevated post, a 6-inch gun barked sharply, and then barked 
again, very rapidly. Up to the control went Clem like the 
wind, just in time to see the gunner throw up his hand with 
delight. 

"Two direct hits — well done I " he shouted. Clem looked 
out in the same direction as the lieutenant-commander, and 
could not hold back a bit of a shout of satisfaction. A Ger- 
man submarine was rising blindly from the deeps of the sea, 
her conning-tower awash. She looked like a great blind 
whale, for even at that distance it was possible to see that 
her periscope had been shot away. A silvery fish-like shape 
was disappearing on the Jaguar's starboard bow. There was 
a gaping rent in the submarine's conning-tower just beneath 
where her periscope should have been, and there was another 
close beside it. Only for a moment did the uncouth object 
show, then it slowly turned turtle and slid down out of sight, 
with a big and growing patch of oil showing where it had 
disappeared. 

"Two dandy shots," said the gunner, realising that some- 
one besides himself was in the control. "First clipped off 
his periscope like a carrot, and as soon as he showed up, 
away went his conning-tower. His torpedo only missed us 
by feet, too. Jolly good shooting going on down there.' 1 

The squadron steamed on, the Jaguar answering the 
Flag's signal demanding to know what the commotion was 
about by signalling : "Hostile submarine sunk by gunfire- 
two shots." Back from the Flag came the signal : " Well 
done, Jaguar 1 " And then, a moment later, in order per- 
haps that no man might feel too full of pride, "Try to do it 
in one next time," the Lion signalled. 

As soon as the first rush of excitement had died down 
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Clem made known the reason for his being in the fire-control, 
and found the gunnery officer extremely sympathetic and 
helpful. 

" I asked for you to be tied on to me when they told me 
you were coming, Woodford," he said. "The owner talked 
a lot to me about you. You seem to be a gunner by instinct, 
and I intend to work you pretty hard — because gunnery is 
the one big thing that counts nowadays — gunnery first, last 
and all the time. It's the ships that have the biggest hitting 
power that are going to make history during this show. A 
battleship is only a floating gun-platform, only you mustn't 
tell the navigator that, otherwise he'll be inclined to bite you. 
He reckons everything depends on tactics. He's one of the 
Nelson school— carry-everything-by-the-board sort of thing." 

Clem laughed; he had already come in contact with the 
two schools of naval thought, and knew that both were right 
in some measure. But he was naturally inclined to sympa- 
thise with those who thought of guns and nothing but guns, 
for he was, as the future was to prove satisfactorily, a born 
gunner. 

"It won't do you any harm to be up here if it actually 
comes to a scrap," said Towers amiably. "Not that it will, 
I suppose, but one never knows what they'll be up to. It's 
too windy for them to have their Zeppelins out, however, and 
they don't like to stir far from their base without 'em, so they 
can get back quickly." 

There can be no doubt that Woodford believed, at this 
time, as did most British people, that never a German war- 
ship ever showed her nose outside the Kiel Canal and the 
Heligoland Bight. He had pictured the German Navy, 
gradually becoming grass-grown and barnacle-covered, 
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moored stem and stern under the big shore guns, inactive, 
rapidly growing obsolete. But now he was to find that 
picture was incorrect. The German Navy was frequently on 
the move, scouting about in a limited area, utterly powerless 
to do any real damage, but requiring constant watching; 
hence the reason for these periodic sweeps on the part of 
Admiral Beatty, who, as dashing an officer as ever sailed be- 
neath the meteor flag, was constantly watching and as con- 
stantly praying for the enemy to come out properly and give 
him the opportunity he sought to smash him utterly and 
completely. But, aided by Zeppelins, which increased their 
range of vision enormously, the Huns confined themselves 
to dashing out a few miles from their coasts, sinking a few 
trawlers, and then bolting swiftly back as soon as the big 
black smoke columns showed up on the distant horizon to 
tell that Beatty was on the move. Especially during the 
early days of the war did the battle-cruiser squadron govern 
the grey North Sea ; Beatty was here, there and everywhere, 
and it will be long before England can ever realise the mag- 
nitude of the debt she owes her intrepid admiral. 

"Not a bad sight, is it?" asked Towers presently, indi- 
cating the splendid column of magnificent ships that reached 
ahead and astern of the Jaguar. " Fit to go anywhere and do 
anything, and Beatty's the boy to take them anywhere, too. 
But even he can't do miracles, and if we went in and tried 
to dig 'em out, as people are always asking why we don't, 
he'd lose most of his ships on the Boche minefields without 
ever having the satisfaction of firing a shot that would be 
of any use." 

No question about it; the sight, as seen from the Jaguar's 
fire-control, was one to thrill the heart and to make a man 
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take pride in his British heritage. The Lion led the van as 
proudly as the Victory led at Trafalgar; the Jaguar was 
next in line, flying the commodore's flag, the Queen Mary 
and the Tiger followed her proudly, and all about the watch- 
ful destroyers flew and spun like eager wasps on the outlook 
for some worthy prey to sting. 

From Clem's high station he could obtain a very good 
idea of what a modern battle-cruiser is really like ; he could 
see the full sweep of the flagship's decks, her mighty funnels 
and her mighty guns, her graceful lines that told of her 
enormous speed, and he reflected that at last all his big, 
splendid dreams— the great dreams that he had not even 
whispered to his bosom friend Tim — were really coming true. 
He was one of Beatty's boys; there, ahead of him, almost 
under his feet, indeed, was the Lion — the flagship of the 
sailor who had suddenly come to be the hero of every right- 
thinking British lad. And Beatty was leading them out in 
search of that big adventure that meant death or victory — no 
middle course for a man who believed that British sea power 
must inevitably win the war and settle the fate of half the 
civilised world. 

Clem had dreamed great dreams since he first knew that 
the Royal Navy was to be his future career. What lad would 
not? He had pictured himself as sailing directly beneath 
Beatty's flag; of doing heroic deeds and earning the ad- 
miral's commendation. He did not want to do all these big 
things for himself, it was all to be done for the Empire; and 
now, believing that his chance had come, a thickness came 
in his throat and his eyes smarted with sheer joy. 

Meantime, as he stands there in the airy control, dream- 
ing his dreams, his pulses quickening with every stirring 
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throb of the great fabric beneath his feet, let us look for a 
moment at Tim Conaghan's actions, Tim had not been idle, 
and to be given charge of a 6-inch gun was enough to turn 
his head. Not that he was actually in charge of it — a trained 
gun-layer was there to do the actual work ; but it pleased the 
Irish lad to think that his word was law in the casemate, 
and he eyed the deadly weapon with a possessive glance. 

"Is she a straight shooter?" he asked the gun-layer. 
"When I was in the Glorious we had a gun or two there 
that could shoot above the average. Is she easy on the con- 
trols?" The gun-layer opened his eyes and then winked 
at his No. i. 

"She shoots like a Lee-Enfield, sir," he said. "The other 
day, at target practice, the gunnery orf'cer saw a gull sittin' 
on the target, an' he offered me five shillings if I'd hit it 
without touching the frame. I'm the richer by five shillings 
now. I took his head off as clean as a whistle an* didn't 
even ruffle his feathers." 

Tim thought over this surprising statement for a moment. 
" Arrah I don't be afther pullin* me leg^ man dear I " he said. 
Then : "Is the gun loaded?" he asked curtly, all the humour 
going from his voice, and only a cold meaning sounding 
in it. 

"Loaded and ready for firing, sir," said the gun-layer, 
knowing the time for jesting was past. But before he had 
finished speaking Tim had thrown the gun clear of its crotch 
with a quick movement, and, with the crutch under his 
shoulder, was taking a quick sight to something at sea. A 
second later the 6-inch coughed and recoiled. 

"Another ! " shouted Tim, and another cartridge was slid 
into the quickly opened breech. The gun-layer thought he 
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was mad, until he saw something upheave itself from the 
grey, troubled water ; but before the sinister object fully re- 
vealed itself the gun spoke for a second time, and the shell 
landed fairly on the conning-tower, ruining it. 

" Didn't any man see his periscope but me?" demanded 
Tim coolly, as the gun was being recharged. "Take your 
eyes out of your pockets and use them as sailors should." 

Yes, it was actually Tim who sank the submarine, acting 
as quickly as thought itself. His keen young eyes, not yet 
tired by long fruitless gazing over the wide expanse of foamy 
water, had seen the slender upright rod that told of the 
presence of the menace, and knowing that no friendly sub- 
marine would remain submerged when in the vicinity of 
British ships, he had acted on a swift impulse and fired. 
And he had saved the Jaguar, there was no doubt of that. 
Had his first shell been a second later the torpedo that 
missed the cruiser's bow so shortly must have driven home ^ 
inevitably and sent the gallant ship to the North Sea's 
bottom. 

It was but natural that Tim should be elated, but his words 
did not hold the cocksureness that would have been present in 
many a youngster after such a smart piece of work. Tim's 
quip was good-natured and very Irish in the manner of its 
coming; and, moreover, it was received in a similar spirit. 

"Good shooting, sir," said the gun-layer, with a new re- 
spect in his manner, as the wounded submarine turned over 
and sank. "You got her periscope first shot." 

"Wait till I get me hand in, man dear," said Tim. 
"Then we'll see." 

From that moment Tim's popularity aboard the Jaguar 
was assured, and it became a common saying when any man 
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was commended for a smart bit of work : "Wait till I get 
me hand in, then we'll see." 

The battle-cruiser tore on at an increased speed now, and 
a doubly smart look-out was kept for hostile underwater 
craft, but nothing of that nature was seen. 

Suddenly the gunnery Jack touched Clem Woodford on 
the shoulder, and with a steady finger pointed to a spot two 
points on the cruiser's starboard bow. 

"There's smoke there," he said; "and perhaps it isn't 
going to be a wild-goose chase after all." 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A Stern Chase Means a Long Chase 

Shortly afterwards two British light cruisers were observed 
smoking towards the Lion at a pace that seemed to equal 
that of a destroyer. As they grew from trivial smoke clouds 
to things of actual shape, it was possible to see through the 
powerful glasses which were carried in the fire-control that 
one of them had been considerably knocked about; she had 
lost a funnel, and there was a curious empty look about her 
forepart. Later it was seen that her bridge had been partly 
wrecked and her forward starboard gun lifted clean off its 
mountings and thrown bodily into the sea. 

" That looks like business," said Towers, working away 
with the glass. "There's never smoke without fire, and 
there's a picture that tells a little story. Jingo ! but they're 
driving her; can you feel her?" There was no question 
about it; at a signal from the Flag all the battle-cruisers had 
put themselves to the utmost limit of their speed and were 
driving ahead into the grey of the day like things gone mad. 

" Time we got a bit of news up here, I think," said the 
gunner, and applied himself to the telephone. He talked 
spasmodically for a moment or two, and then turned to Clem. 

" Looks as if you might be going to flesh your maiden 
steel,'- he remarked. " Oh, I forgot, you're an old stager. 
They say the report is in that a German squadron of battle- 
cruisers has been trying to get across to the English coast, 
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but that they're hesitating a bit now — probably waiting for 
darkness to cover them. We're going to try to clip them 
from their base — run across their track and settle their hash 
for good and all. Ah I that looks like business." 

The two rearmost cruisers, together with half a dozen 
destroyers, suddenly swung out of column and set off at a 
course which rapidly removed them from the main squadron. 

"Trust Beatty to know -fohat he's about," said the gunner. 
"His teeth are a man's teeth, and when he bites he bites very 
hard. He's sent those two off in case the Boche decides to 
run on towards England, and the light cruisers are a decoy. 
Well, I always said Jaguar's shooting was the best in the 
British Navy, and now we'll have a chance to see what my 
boast was worth." 

There w&s a suggestion of growing excitement now 
aboard the Jaguar, as there was aboard every other vessel 
of the squadron. Very many times had the ships been out 
without firing a shot, but now— men, adding finishing 
touches to their guns, satisfying themselves that all was in 
working order, without fear of the slightest hitch, prayed 
grimly that they might do the good work that was being 
planned for them. 

The leading destroyer screen was dispatched ahead. Fast 
as the battle-cruisers were the destroyers beat them by five 
knots an hour, and Beatty 's hope was that the enemy might 
think no force of considerable weight was being dispatched 
against them, in which case they would take their ease in 
returning. And meantime every effort was made on the 
part of the stokehold crew to make the big ships beat their 
previous best. 

There was a bit of a sea-mist growing up now, and it 




Bad cess to it! HI have to swim for two/ Tim cried: and 
in a trice he picked up the girl and leapt into the sea" 

(See page III) 
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would be dark before many hours were past, so that it be- 
hoved Beatty to waste no time if the enemy were to be 
brought to decisive action. But as there was nothing to be 
gained by fighting on an empty stomach, the crews of the 
ships were piped to a belated dinner, although the lighter 
armament was kept closely manned, in the event of sub- 
marines appearing suddenly, or in case of a desperate dash 
on the part of the Hun destroyers, which might conceivably 
attempt to take advantage of the poor visibility and sneak up 
within torpedo range of the British ships. 

Another officer relieved Towers, who descended for lunch, 
and Clem was told to go below and satisfy the growing 
hunger that he already felt. It was in this way that he 
made his first acquaintance with the gunroom of the Jaguar. 
Only half its usual occupants were there, however, for when 
an action was likely to be fought almost at any minute, i* 
was extremely necessary that no position of importance 
should be left unfilled even for a single minute. Markham 
was there, as was Goodyear, and half a dozen other midship- 
men and clerks, and everyone was talking at once about the 
chance of a big scrap. The meal that was prepared was not 
exciting in the way of daintiness, being mostly salt meat and 
pea soup and biscuit, for the call to weigh and proceed had 
come so hurriedly that the messman of the gunroom hac 
actually been left ashore whilst engaged on his daily shop- 
ping round, and as a consequence the mess was depleted of 
all surplus stores. Into the gunroom came Tim Conaghan. 
ravenously hungry, and no little pleased with himself at 
what he had done in regard to sinking the enemy submarine 
single-handed. 

44 It's a pleasant thing, being in a foighting ship," he said, 
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devouring salt horse with gusto. "Will we soon be afther 
foighting properly, think ye, Markham ? " 

"That depends. Aren't you satisfied with what you've 
already done, Conaghan? Sinking a submarine is some- 
thing to go on with, and they tell me the admiral's heard of 
t it, and he's going to have you aboard the Lion when we get 
back to port and make you his flag-captain and knight you 
with his own sword, just the same as Howard of Effingham 
did some of his crush when he strafed the Spanish Armada." 
The snotty winked mischievously at Clem, who had not yet 
heard about Tim's display of readiness. 

"Faith, an' he might do worse," said Tim cheerfully. "It 
takes a son of Erin to show folk the way to do things. Hark 

ye " He pricked up his ears, as did every other lad in 

the gunroom. A dull rumble *as of distant gunfire reached 
them, and on deck a bugle suddenly blew shrilly. With one 
accord, forgetting the meal and everything, all hands dashed 
up through the flat on deck, eager for news. And there, 
ahead of the Jaguar \ they saw a sight that fetched a rousing 
cheer from their throats. The sea-fog had lifted, the sky 
was clear and darkly blue, the swift heel and toe of the racing 
waves was a bewildering silvery sparkle. But they had no 
eyes for the fair beauty of the day — their gaze was concen- 
trated on what lay ahead : half a dozen fleecy tufts of distant 
smoke that were German warships driving as fast as they 
could for the shelter of their land defences and minefields. 
They had hoped to steal out into the open unobserved and 
batter some defenceless town on Britain's coast to hideous 
and unrecognisable ruin, but their fiendish design had been 
understood, and Beatty and his bulldogs were hot on their 
trail. 
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"The cowards!" said Tim, shaking his puny fist at 
them ; "why don't they stop and foight ?" 

That was best known to the enemy themselves. They 
showed no disposition to engage, but Beatty was a man who 
believed in bringing them to account for their misdeeds if it 
were humanly possible. So he gave urgent orders for still 
more steam to be raised, and leading the line proudly, he 
opened fire in the Lion when the nearest enemy ship was 
within eighteen thousand yards. The sullen bellow of the 
flagship's gun caused many hearts aboard the Jaguar to 
throb wildly, and not with fear but with gay anticipation. 

Everyone hoped and prayed that darkness might not de- 
scend before the enemy ships were so set about as to compel 
them to fight a general action, but there were ominous head- 
shakings as the time went on and the sky grew darker and 
darker. Up in the Jaguar's fire-control Clem Woodford was 
able to see more of what was happening out at sea than his 
less fortunately situated shipmates on deck and in the turrets. 

"We'll begin hitting in next to no time," said Towers 
jubilantly. " Hallo ! what's happening to the Flag ? " It was 
only by deft manoeuvring that the Jaguar escaped running 
down her next ahead, for the flagship, with a sudden sharp 
signal from her siren, swerved to starboard and fell out 
of line. 

"Engine-room defects," said Towers. "What a pity, 
what a pity I If the men who build ships only knew what 
depended on their putting the best workmanship they can 
into them, these accidents wouldn't happen as often as they 

do. But " He broke off as the telephone tinkled; he 

listened for a moment and then rubbed his hands gleefully. 

"The Jaguar leads the line," he said, "and the owner 
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wants to see how we can shoot. Now, my son, you're going 
to see some fun." He busied himself with the range-finder, 
Clem helping him, and shouted down to the conning-tower 
the result of his observations. Actually the Jaguar was a 
faster ship than the Lion, and as there was now no need to 
curtail her speed on account of her having to keep station 
astern, she began to overtake the rearmost of the fleeing 
Germans. 

v If they miss two shots running, I'll never lift my head 
again," said the gunner a bit nervously. "We're ready, sir. 
Seventeen four, seventeen three-fifty, seventeen three — ah ! " 
Almost as he spoke the Jaguar's 13.5 guns opened fire 
deliberately on the last ship in the German line. 

"Correction required," said Towers, as a gout of water 
leaped up a fraction to starboard of the German to show 
where the shell had dropped. Very rapidly he made the 
correction, and again the bow guns fired. 

"Direct hit with starboard gun, sir," he shouted through 
the tube. "I saw the shell explode." And now the Jaguar's 
guns began firing as fast as they could be loaded and laid. 
Up there in the fire-control Towers and Clem were busy, 
altering the range with almost every forward stride the great 
ship took. The enemy ship was well-nigh lost to sight in 
the upward leaping spouts of water that surrounded her to 
show where British shells were falling; and the range 
decreased rapidly. 

"She's hit somewhere and losing speed," said Towers, 
and applied another correction. "She's not fourteen 
thousand now — we ought to sink her the next round." 

But though two more shells struck the enemy ship she still 
remained in sight, with a growing column of smoke rising 
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from her hull. Through that gathering pall could now be 
seen the vicious flashes of her guns as they answered the 
Jaguar's fire ; a heavy shell screamed over the fire-control and 
landed in the sea immediately astern of the cruiser, another 
followed it, touching the mast in its flight, but not exploding. 
Slight as the touch was it threw Clem flying against Towers 
and set his teeth chattering in his head. 

"We've got him cold," said the gunner, and gave orders 
for all the foremost guns to be concentrated on the enemy 
ship. The Jaguar shook and quivered to her keel at that 
mighty discharge, the roar of the guns was deafening, and 
running through that sullen note the scream of the flying 
shells was like a chorus of maddened fiends. 

"Hit, hit, hit!" said Towers. "He won't bother us 
much now. Get the range of the next ahead, Woodford; 
we're getting our hand in now." 

The German battleship was lurching drunkenly away 
from her course, steering wildly to the south. And the 
Jaguar, scorning her vanquished foe, went on hotfoot after 
the rest. It was a race between British engines and dark- 
ness, and the question on all men's lips was: 11 Which 
will win?" 
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Hard Hitting 

Next astern of the storming Jaguar the powerful Clamorous 
raced on in a smother of spray, and, as she reached the torn 
water that showed where the temporary leader had passed, 
she opened concentrated fire on the battered enemy ship with 
every gun she could bring to bear. Clem Woodford took 
his eyes for a moment from the next German warship, and 
saw a sight that he will never forget to the end of his life. 
The battered German had fired her last shot. Five vast 
British shells had found a target at one and the same time ; 
she was rent open and blazing furiously; thick oily smoke 
arose from her reeling hull. 

And, as Clem watched, he saw her suddenly split apart, 
a monstrous volcano of greenish-yellowy fire burst upwards 
from her, a cloud of thicker smoke leaped high, and slowly 
spread like a monstrous mushroom. Then the wrack cleared 
away, and there was nothing left of the German. The fire 
had reached her magazines, it would appear, and she was 
utterly destroyed. 

Naval warfare of to-day is no soft-handed matter, re- 
member : it is a case of kill or be killed. No time in these 
days of 30-knot ships and 15-inch guns to halt and attempt 
to take prisoners ; men know to-day that the old picturesque 
fightng of chivalrous Nelson's time is gone for all time. 

But Clem had not the leisure in which to moralise upon 
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the destructive effect of present-day gunfire, and even if he 
had had the time he had not the inclination, for the fierce 
madness of battle, which concerns itself in the main with the 
destruction of the enemy and that alone, was possessing him. 
He wanted to see other ships sink — many of them, all of 
them, indeed — that Germany might be shown that Beatty 
knew well how to govern the seas that gird dear England's 
shores. 

"I think we can reach her now," said the gunner, work- 
ing away with the range-finder. "Sixteen-seven, youngster 
— let 'em have it." Again the Jaguar's bow guns roared, 
again the great ship quivered, again Clem saw the water- 
spouts leap up about the stern of the chase. One shell had 
gone clean over her, it would appear, and reached the water 
ahead of her, showing that she was well within range, and 
that the Jaguar's gunners were shooting their best. 

Suddenly the screen of enemy destroyers which had led 
the way checked and turned. Before it was possible to ascer- 
tain what was afoot they raced back towards the British line 
at top speed. It was a desperate thing to do, for immediately 
they came within range a heavy fire from the secondary arma- 
ment of Beatty's ships was opened on them. Two crumpled 
up and disappeared in a flash, one, broken in two, floated 
slowly out of the line ; a fourth turned sharply and was run 
down by its next astern, the pair of them went down locked 
in an unholy grapple. But six destroyers still kept on 
through the terrible fire-zone, and the gouts of water leaped 
high about them as they came. They presented a fascinating 
sight, and their desperate attack proved once for all that the 
Germany Navy was a foe worthy of British steel. Clem, 
staring, saw a thin silvery flash beneath the water. 
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" Torpedo coming, sir," he said to the gunner. 

"We've got to take our chance in this show, my son," 
replied Towers. "If we're sunk, there are others to carry 
on the good work." 

The destroyer that had fired the torpedo suddenly wilted 
and settled down by the stern. A British shell had burst 
abaft her aftermost funnel and blown her counter clean away. 

I will say no more about this matter than that the Jaguar 
still remained afloat, saved by the spirit that animates the 
Navy of Beatty's day. "Who dies if England lives? " And 
if a destroyer and a hundred lives can save a battleship and 
a thousand men, is not the sacrifice worth while? There is 
that splendid feeling amongst the men in blue, in whose 
hands is Britain's honour and safety, that only the Empire 
and the Navy count, and the individual, whether ship or 
man, is there simply to help in the whole grand work. Long 
may that spirit continue! For unless you have men who 
take the wider view, men who realise that their own personal 
advancement means nothing in this time of stress, and that 
Britain counts first of all, no matter what the sacrifices that 
must be made, Britain must lose her noble ascendancy and 
descend to the level of a rotted power, as Rome descended in 
the days of long ago. 

In a few moments more the enemy destroyer attack had 
fizzled out, all the attacking wasps were accounted for save 
one, which had turned tail and was racing for safety at its 
best clip, not liking, apparently, the treatment served out to 
its companions. She fled like the wind, pursued by many 
shells, but immune, until — it was Tim Conaghan again who 
fired the gun — a long-range shot took her on the after deck, 
and penetrated her engine-room, disabling her. One of our 
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own destroyers ran alongside and took her good prize 
forthwith. 

But the Jaguar had begun to hit again now. Her second 
target had practically disappeared from view in the gathering 
mist and the waterspouts that surrounded her, but three 
times Clem observed a vivid flash and an upleaping column 
of smoke. 

"If only the light'll hold!" said Towers, who was as 
eager as a terrier. 

As he spoke an enemy shell struck the mast where was 
situated the fire-control, and, failing to burst, sent splinters 
flying in every direction. Clem heard the whining shriek of 
the flying fragments, although he was staggering from the 
shock, for though the shell had not exploded, yet the con- 
cussion was enormous, and put out a hand to steady him- 
self. As he did so, Towers fell across his arm with a low 
groan. His cap was off, and there was a horrible gash across 
his brow where a splinter had struck. 

"Go on, lad," he gasped. "It's up to you now — sink 
'em 1 " He slid off Clem's arm as he spoke and collapsed in 
a limp heap on the steel floor of the control. Clem at once 
concentrated his attention on the target, though he was shak- 
ing in every limb, for he thought Towers was dead. He 
tried to speak to the conning-tower, but the jar had dis- 
organised the telephone to the cruiser's brain. He tried the 
gun-positions and found all was working smoothly there, and 
to one such position he reported what had occurred. Until 
he was relieved, however, it was necessary that he should 
carry on in the Navy way — to the last drop of energy in his 
being. And carry on he did, calling upon every atom of 
knowledge he had ever acquired. 
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It was as be was registering a splendid salvo which had 
disturbed the enemy ship ahead considerably that he had a 
swift impression of a big destroyer racing past the Jaguar 
and taking her position at the head of the pursuing line. 
That destroyer flew Beatty's flag at her masthead, and 
although a touch from one of the many shells that were 
screaming everywhere would have sunk her like a tin can, 
yet she darted like a shark into the very hottest portion of 
the line and proudly led the van. For Beatty, finding his 
flagship disabled and not likely to be able to continue the 
chase with any chance of success, had immediately trans- 
ferred his flag to the handiest destroyer, and rushed on to 
take his rightful place. 

But the luck was not to be with the British Navy that day. 
Night was coming down, and a thin baffling sea-mist was 
creeping over the sea. Not far ahead was the enemy's mine- 
field, and all the bravery in the world could not guard against 
that menace. The dash and daring of the British ships, in- 
deed, carried them too far, and the Magnificent actually 
struck a mine, which exploded and damaged her very 
severely, so much so that she was compelled to fall out of 
the line and wait for such assistance as was forthcoming. 
On the very edge of night Beatty signalled to break off the 
chase and rendezvous, and the big fight was over. 

For himself, he went ahead in his destroyer to make 
observations and ascertain, if it were possible, the actual 
damage inflicted upon the enemy. The damage was con- 
siderable, the latter report showed. Apart altogether from 
the huge battle-cruiser that had been partially disabled by 
the Jaguar's fire, and sunk later by the Clamorous, another 
ship of similar size had been so severely mauled that Beatty 
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determined to secure her as prey, and accordingly sent in a 
flotilla of destroyers to pursue and sink. Later these de- 
stroyers returned, having done their work, despite the risk of 
the minefields and the enemy submarines. 

What other damage the enemy suffered will probably 
never be known, but it must have been heavy, for during the 
last few minutes of the fight the Jaguar, her guns controlled 
by Clem Woodford alone, had got the range of a third 
enemy ship, and had evidently punished her considerably, 
if the flashes of flame from her hull were anything to 
judge by. 

In destroyers and submarines, too, the German loss was 
very heavy, and one of his cruisers struck one of his own 
mines and was never heard of again, according to reliable 
reports received later. Altogether, although he had con- 
trived to fire a few shells into undefended English towns 
and kill a certain number of non-combatants, women and 
children, he had received such a taste of British naval power 
that it was hardly likely he would repeat the experiment for 
many a long day. 

Beatty had shown him that Britain is still mistress of the 
seas, and if that battle cannot be described as a decisive vic- 
tory it was still useful as showing the world how our Navy 
keeps on constant guard up there in the grey northern waters, 
ever jealous of Britain's honour, ever ready to strike in 
swift retaliation. 

Not that our own ships had escaped unscathed by any 
means. The Lion had taken a shell in her engine-room, 
which had, fortunately, not exploded, but it had struck a 
yital part of the engines and put her completely out of action 
until such time as she) could be towed back to port and re- 
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paired. The Magnificent, too, had paid a heavy price for 
her daring, and we had lost five destroyers, all of them 
sunk, either during the first chase or else during the night 
attack on the crippled battle-cruiser that has been mentioned 
before. 

Immediately the signal was given to cease fire, Clem 
Woodford gave his attention to Towers, who still lay in a 
heap on the floor of the conning-tower. The gunner was 
not dead, but his condition was bad. He had lost a great 
deal of blood, and it appeared also as if he suffered from 
slight concussion, for he was quite insensible. Clem 
staunched the flow of blood as best he might, using his own 
dressing and Towers's, and telephoned again to the conning- 
tower to state what had happened. There was again no re- 
sponse, so the lad called up a gun-position and asked for 
prompt assistance, which was readily forthcoming. Towers 
was carried below, first being lowered in a bowline from the 
mast platform, and ^is wounds attended to at the earliest 
possible moment. 

And now Clem was relieved and given permission to 
descend to the deck. Although night had fallen it was still 
possible to gain some idea of how the Jaguar had suffered ; 
as leading ship of the line all the fiercest of the enemy's fire 
had been concentrated on her, and she had been hit more 
frequently than was pleasant. One of her 6-inch guns had 
been lifted bodily from its mountings and thrown into the 
sea; a turret had received a direct hit and was badly jammed 
on its turntable; her funnels were pierced and her rails 
crumpled; but her engines were intact, and her guns were 
still in serviceable order. 

Her losses in men were not heavy. Ten were dead, and 
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fourteen were seriously wounded, whilst there were about 
forty minor casualties from splinters and scalds. Young 
Goodyear was badly wounded; a fragment of shell had 
caught him in the side and scored a deep wound, laying his 
ribs bare, and it was whispered abroad that it would be a 
miracle if he survived. No other officers were wounded, 
however, beyond the gunner, although all had had narrow 
escapes. 

Clem went to the conning-tower with his report at once, 
but found that Captain Lisle had left the place and was now 
down in the sick-bay, speaking heartening words to the 
wounded. The commander was receiving reports from every 
source : engine-room, gun-positions, carpenters— everyone 
who held a responsible position was giving in a record of 
the work done by his department. Clem, by reason of his 
junior rank, was compelled to wait his turn. 

Whilst he was waiting, Captain Lisle appeared and 
noticed him. 

"How do you like real fighting, youngster?" he asked 
as quietly as if he had not recently been engaged in a 
terrific naval action. "That business aboard the Glorious 
was only a flea-bite to this, eh ? " 

Clem said that he had enjoyed it very much. 

" By the way, where's Towers ? You were up there in the 
control with him, weren't you?" In a few words Clem told 
what had happened, and a look of serious concern crossed 
Lisle's face. 

"They didn't tell me. When was he hit?" Clem 
informed him. 

"But— that was before the show finished. Who carried 
on when he went down? I'd like to know." 
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"I did, sir, as no one else came to relieve me. I — I hope 
I did right, sir. You see, there wasn't anyone to tell me 
what to do, but I did the best I could, and I'm sure some 
of those last shots hit the Germans, sir." Lisle put a hand 
on the lad's shoulder and smiled good-naturedly. 

"I think it was a good day for me when I found you and 
young Conaghan," he said. " He saved us from a torpedo, 
and you kept us fighting during your first day aboard. Not 
so bad for a start. If you begin like this goodness knows 
where you're going to finish." And then he went away, 
leaving Clem almost afraid of the overwhelming joy that 
filled his heart. It was a great thing — wellnigh too great 
for a youngster to have been spoken to in such a way by a 
man who was himself fearless and ready for any emergency* 

A new interest quickly presented itself. A wireless 
message was received from the destroyer that carried Ad- 
miral Beatty's flag, to say that that flag would be transferred 
to the Jaguar, and that the battle-cruiser was to steam ar 
reduced speed until the destroyer ranged alongside. This 
was done, and shortly afterwards the Admiral came aboard. 
Captain Lisle met him at the gangway, and both Clem 
Woodford and Tim Conaghan were near by, for, dark 
though it was, with a considerable sea running, Captain 
Lisle had determined that Beatty should be received in 
a manner befitting his rank, and the gangway was accord- 
ingly properly manned. 

Admiral Beatty held out his hand to the saluting captain. 
".Well done, Jaguar! 9 he said simply. "You've done well, 
Lisle. I think that your shooting was the best I have ever 
seen." 

He went below to the big cabin, to make his plans and 
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arrange for the safe return of the cruiser squadron to its base. 
But Tim Conaghan, having heard his words, turned with a 
happy grin to where Clem Woodford was standing, and said 
in a loud voice : 

"Heard ye that, now ? The best shoot in' he's seen. An* 
I was wan av the shootists, Clem me bhoy! Faith, who 
wants a Victoria Cross after that?" Clem said nothing in 
reply, but he knew that he had helped greatly in the good 
and successful work, and that was satisfaction enough for any 
man, surely. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
Admiral Bcatty 



"The owner wants you, Woodford, and you, too, Con- 
aghan." Markham burst into the Jaguar's gunroom with 
the announcement and flung it like a bomb amongst the lads 
gathered there. They had not been particularly noisy, for 
the natural elation following upon a victorious combat had 
been replaced by sorrow, for Goodyear, the popular sub- 
lieutenant, had laid down his bright life for England, and 
now lay beneath a Union Jack awaiting burial as soon as the 
ship reached port. They had been discussing the dead lad, 
and all who had known him had found something to say to 
his credit. During his brief career as sub-lieutenant he had 
ruled the gunroom with a rod of iron, but he had invariably 
played fair, and not one of all the lads but had a good word 
to say of him. He had never recovered consciousness before 
he died, but he had spoken once and called on his sister's 
name. That was all — and now the Jaguar's ensign floated 
half-mast high, to show to all Britain that good men and 
true had passed from war to peace in her defence. 

Now, in naval parlance, as may already have been ex- 
plained, the "owner" means the captain, and when a mid?, 
. shipman is summoned into that magnate's austere presence it 
usually means that something important is about to happen. 

"You're for the biggest kind of wigging, that's what," 
said Limestone, a pasty-faced midshipman, whom Tim and 
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Clem had not previously noticed, and who had been on duty 
in the engine-room during the entire engagement. 

"Going to be made admirals, both of *em," said another 
boy. "Didn't Conaghan sink the whole German navy with 
a single round from his potty old 6-incher?" 

" More than you could do, bedad ! " grinned Tim cheer- 
fully. "Faith, a submarine and a destroyer's no inconsider- 
able bag for a little chap loike me ! Did ye hear what Hig- 
gins did in the great waf ?" Higgins was the name of the 
snotty who had passed the facetious remark upon Tim's 
shooting. 

"No, what did he do?" came a joyous chorus, for the 
youngster under discussion was not at all a favourite aboard. 
It was on the tip of Tim's tongue to tell what he had seen — 
Higgins snugged away in an obscure locker with his hands 
clapped tightly over his ears — but he restrained himself. 

"Patted the Admiral on the back as he came aboard, 
faith, an* towld him that between them they'd given the 
Bodies something to think av. Come on, Clem, let's get 
excommunicated an' hung an' be finished wid it." 

"They're two good chaps, those, even though they aren't 
pukka Navy men," said Markham, as the two left the gun- 
room. "Conaghan was ripping at his gun, and his No. I 
seems to think there isn't another fellow like him in the 
world." 

"And Woodford did pretty well up there in the control, 
too, so they're saying," said another snotty ungrudgingly. 
" I think we're lucky to have two such youngsters, don't you, 
Markham?" 

"Yes. Higgins seems a bit jealous of what they've done, 
but he had as big a chance as they've had." Higgins, re- 
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membering how he had slunk away as soon as the first shell 
came aboard, flushed brick-red, and said no more to any of 
the other youngsters. 

" Wonder what's the game, Clem ? " said Tim, as the pair 
made for the captain's room. "Wid the Admiral aboard, 
too — will we be court-martialled, do ye think ? " 

" I don't know that we've done anything to earn a court- 
martial," replied Clem. "I know I tried to do my best all 
the time." 

Further discussion was cut short by their arrival outside 
the door, and in due course they were announced. Captain 
Lisle was seated at his official table, writing a report of the 
Jaguar's part in the engagement, and when they entered and 
saluted he merely nodded and motioned with his pen for them 
to stand easy, whilst he went on writing. They obeyed, and 
gazed with some awe about the apartment, which bore no re- 
semblance to the luxurious cabin they had always pictured 
as being a navy captain's residence. There were no pictures, 
no carpets, no handsome panelling, and the breech of a 6-inch 
gun showed at the far end of the place. There were a few 
charts of the North Sea showing the position of enemy mine- 
fields, but beyond these nothing save the table and a couple 
of chairs. Both lads agreed afterwards that the saloon of 
the Omadaun, their first ship, could have knocked spots off 
this room. 

But the Jaguar had been cleared for action before she left 
port; everything unnecessary had been removed from her 
and either sent ashore or thrown overboard to avoid risk 
of fire. 

Meantime our two heroes listened to the rapid scratching 
of Captain Lisle's pen, and got more and more nervous as 
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the minutes went by. It was so easy to wonder if they had 
exceeded their duty in any way. 

Captain Lisle blotted the paper before him and laid down 
his pen. 

"I sent for you two boys, although perhaps it's against 
custom, to tell you I'm pleased with what you've done. You 
had a sudden introduction to the real thing, and you might 
have been excused somewhat if you'd messed one or two 
matters up. Now, it was at my special request that you 
were sent to the Jaguar, and I'm very glad you've done me 
credit. If it hadn't been for you, Conaghan, we mightn't 
have been afloat now; but for you, Woodford, our bag of 
the enemy would have been smaller, because the destroyers 
that have returned report that another enemy ship is very 
severely damaged and will probably sink before she can reach 
harbour. So there are some feathers in your cap to begin 
with, after less than a day aboard." 

Suddenly he stiffened to attention, and the two lads did 
the same, for Admiral Beatty had entered the cabin. Both 
boys looked with keen interest at the face of the man who has 
since become every English boy's hero. Previously they 
had not seen him closely, for when he came aboard overnight 
the decks were but scantily illuminated, so as to offer no 
target for possible lurking submarines. 

The Admiral was tired, for he had not closed his eyes all 
night, but the same confident smile was on his lips, and his 
eyes held the shadow of a twinkle in them. 

"Not interrupting, I hope, Lisle?" he said. "Who are 
these lads?" 

"Two boys I should like to present to you, sir," replied 
Lisle handsomely. "I mentioned their names to you when 
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I took over command of the Jaguar. Woodford here fought 
that merchant ship, the Mastiff, to a finish, and Conaghan 
helped, and did some very good work aboard the Glorious, 
too." 

Beatty looked at them with renewed interest. "Good," 
he said. "And how did they shape during the show?" 

In a few words Captain Lisle told him what had occurred, 
whereupon the Admiral stepped forward and shook both 
boys cordially by the hand. 

"That's the style," he said approvingly. "Make a good 
beginning and go on improving all the time — don't be con- 
tent with what you've done, try to go one better, and we'll 
make Master Boche wish he'd never been born yet." He 
turned to Captain Lisle, and without taking any notice of 
the boys' presence said: "They've sent through to say that 
Peters is very ill — appendicitis or something." 

Now, Peters was captain of the Lion, which was then 
being towed homeward by the Clamorous, and a screen of 
destroyers helping; and everyone knew that Beatty's flag- 
captain was a very great man indeed. 

"By the time he's better he'll be due for commodore,* 
went on the Admiral. "I want you to take his place, Lisle. 
The Jaguar did none so badly in this show, and I think it 
would be only right that I should offer you this job." 

He spoke quite chattily, as if they were sitting in the 
smoking-room of their club, perhaps. There was nothing of 
the savage martinet in the Admiral's manner, and the quiz- 
zical, humorous smile was still in his eyes. Is it to be 
wondered that intense admiration filled the hearts of Clem 
and Tim? Clem had seen with his own eyes that tiny 
destroyer bearing Beatty's flag race headlong into the 
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thickest of the danger, and ever since seeing that gallant dis- 
regard of danger he had felt ready to lay down his life, if 
the need arose, for Beatty; Tim had heard his gun's crew 
speak of the Admiral in worshipping accents, and being a 
hero-worshipper by nature, he had promptly decided that all 
the world held no such man as Admiral Beatty. 

"Thank you, sir," said Captain Lisle, flushing with 
pleasure. "I am very much honoured by your offer. Need- 
less to say, I shall be only too happy to accept it, and I hope 
we shall soon have another chance of a slap at the enemy." 

"We shall, very soon, if he'll only give us the oppor- 
tunity," said the Admiral. "But that remains to be seen. 
And, as you're taking over the Lion, you might as well 
bring these two youngsters with you. They'll probably do 
better under you than with another man." 

The two stood breathless. If Captain Lisle said he did 
not want them, what then? But they need not have been 
afraid. Lisle smiled at them and said : 

"I was about to ask you, sir, if I might do that. To a 
certain extent I feel responsible for them both making good, 
and I should like to keep them under my eye." 

"Right, that settles it. Now, if Woodford and Conaghan 
will leave us we can discuss " 

The pair needed no further dismissal ; they left the cabin 
and doubled away like rabbits, hardly able to believe the 
evidence of their senses. To be aboard Beatty's own ship, 
under his eye— to share with him in all those daring enter- 
prises which they felt sure he would lead in the coming 
days, seemed far too good to be true. New-comers to the 
Navy, merchant service lads with no influence— and aboard 
the Flag ! 
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They stopped short in the flat outside the gunroom and 
solemnly shook hands. 

"We're havin' the foinest luck in the world," said Tim 
gleefully. "Wan big foight already an* the chance av many 
others. Clem, we've been born under a lucky star." 

And events were shortly to prove the truth of Tim's 
assertion. 
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Life in the Navy even under war conditions such as obtain 
at the present day is not one long whirl of romantic excite- 
ment. Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan were to prove 
this, for there were days and weeks when nothing happened 
beyond the ordinary routine work, the physical drill that all 
ranks were compelled to indulge in in order to keep fit, gun- 
nery practice, lectures on tactics and the daily round of 
monotonous drudgery, as they call it in the Navy wheo 
actual fighting is not on the cards. 

But it was less monotonous for the two lads than for the 
seniors, because Clem and Tim still had a very great deal 
to learn. And, too, they discovered that a flagship like the 
Lion was very different even from the Jaguar, for the dis- 
cipline was like tempered steel — all orders were executed at 
the double, and smartness in every action, whether it was 
merely in handing in a report or laying a 13.5-inch gun, was 
absolutely necessary if the flag commander were to be 
satisfied. 

And Commander Nasmyth was something of a martinet, 
though* anything but a bully, be it noted. The two words 
do not mean the same by any means, although they are often 
confused. A martinet is a man who uses his authority 
wisely, for the good of all beneath him, and the result was 
that the Lion was as smart a ship as could be found in the 
Navy List. 
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Her gunroom was a happy place too, for Admiral Beatty 
chose his midshipmen himself, and he had an eye for the 
likeliest lads in the service. Needless to say, he seldom had 
to ask twice for any officer he required. For already the 
Admiral's name was spoken of with admiration and awe; he 
was, under Admiral Jellicoe, the leading spirit of the Navy, 
and much was expected of him on account of his well proved 
dash and daring. That was why he had been given com- 
mand of the Battle-Cruiser Squadron, as popular an appoint- 
ment as could have been made. 

Clem and Tim were thoroughly happy. They said little 
and listened much during the first few weeks of their being 
aboard the Lion, and gradually the story of their past 
achievements in which they had been associated got about, 
though not from their lips, and the result was the rest of the 
youngsters in the flagship took to them amazingly, with the 
exception of one Crowther, who was reputed to be a good 
deal of a bully, when he got the chance and was out of sight 
of Leadbetter, the smart young sub-lieutenant who ruled the 
gunroom as Commander Nasmyth ruled the ship. 

The Lion was repaired and as efficient as ever in a re- 
markably short time, for she was too valuable a ship to be 
kept lying idle for long. Within a fortnight of the two boys 
joining her, Beatty put to sea again for the purpose of 
making one of his systematic sweeps of the North Sea, which 
were devised to keep the enemy securely locked up in his own 
harbours beneath the cover of his huge land guns. Leaving 
port the fast battle-cruisers headed straight across to the east, 
but nothing was sighted of any moment, beyond a couple of 
scouting Zeppelins, which carefully kept out of range of the 

warships' anti-aircraft guns. The sea was deserted of any- 
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thing flying a hostile flag, although British merchant ships 
were numerous, as were neutrals. British destroyers flashed 
everywhere, holding up every vessel that seemed in the least 
degree suspicious, and either permitting them to proceed or 
compelling them to return to a British port in charge of a 
British prize crew if their cargoes proved to be designed for 
Germany. For that terrible, strangling blockade, which was 
going to undermine all Germany's boasted strength and 
ultimately win the war, was by now beginning to close on 
Germany's throat, and Beatty saw to it that the work 
entrusted to him was well done. 

Clem Woodford was acting as signal midshipman on this 
day, and he was able in the intervals of his arduous duties 
to study the Admiral's face a good deal. Beatty was exactly 
the type of man for a boy to worship — cheerful and good- 
humoured at most times, but like steel when emergency arose 
or some fault of omission or commission was brought before 
his notice* 

"I don't think I'd exactly like him to be angry with me," 
thought Clem, as he continued his bunting-tossing smartly. 
"He looks as if he could pick you up in his fingers and 
snap you in two like a pipestem." 

"That's where they've got the best of us," the Admiral 
was saying to Captain Lisle. "We ought to have Zeppe- 
lins — two to their one. They can lie doggo when they know 
we're out, because they've been warned by these aircraft of 
theirs, and by the same means they know when we're in port. 
Then they slink out and sink a merchantman or two, and 
scuttle back like the wind as soon as they hear we're on the 
prowl, and never give us a chance to hit them hard, as they 
deserve to be hit. They just brag about ruling the seas, 
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which they don't— that's Britain's job, and her job it will 
be, please God, long after the German Empire is clean 
forgotten." 

The Battle-Cruiser Squadron returned to its base after an 
exhaustive cruise, and barely a single adventure had been 
experienced. But what the sea failed to provide the land 
did, as will be seen. 

One wintry afternoon, when the night was chasing the 
day rapidly to the west, when a thin wisp of fog was creep- 
ing over the sea and a cold, biting wind was blowing, a 
weft of flags ran up to the signalling yard of Admiral Jelii- 
coe's flagship, and the yeoman of signals wrote down the 
message swiftly. 

44 Commander, wardroom, gunroom," he said tersely to 
the messenger, who promptly scurried away. It was a Sun- 
day, and work aboard had stopped at noon. Down there in 
the gunroom the lads that filled it were variously employed. 
Some of them were writing home, some were deep in ab- 
struse books that dealt in the main with gunnery and such 
other boyish amusements, not a few were asleep, coiled down 
in odd corners, where their legs stuck out aggressively and 
brought trouble to those who walked without keeping a 
careful look-out. 

Tim Conaghan was deep in the mysteries of composition. 
He had received a letter from home the day before upbraiding 
him for not writing oftener, and his conscience had smitten 
him. His brow was wrinkled and his tongue protruded from 
the corner of his mouth, his elbows were well squared, and 
there were many purplish streaks on his lips to show the 
frequency with which he had wetted his indelible pencil. 

44 Faith, Clem," said he* 44 would ye tell me how to spell 
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1 manoeuvre 1 ? It's a word nodacent man should ever be 
asked to spell, anyway. Is it two O's and one N, or one O 
and two N's? Begobs! it doesn't look right either way." 

Clem was reading 44 Naval Occasions " and chuckling over 
its good, clean humour. He had written home a little while 
before to thank his people for a very splendid parcel of com- 
forts that had been received and shared ungrudgingly with 
all the members of the gunroom mess, 

44 Bad cess to the man who first invented writin' 1" said 
Tim, as Clem 9 who had not heard his question, made no 
reply. 44 Faith, a man would need to be a human typewriter 
to keep pace wid them all ! Never again will I ■ ' 

44 Signal from flagship, sir," said the messenger, holding 
out a pad. Tim took it and read : 44 Shore leave for officers 
until io p.m./ and got up with a yell that effectually wakened 
all the sleepers, 

44 D'ye hear it, spalpanes all? Shore leave till ten 
o'clock 1 Clem, it doesn't matter at all at all about 
manoeuvres. Come ashore an' I'll buy ye a stodge at the 
big hotel on the hill there." 

Clem threw down his book and got up like a shot. 
"Right, I'm your man, Tim. Lend me a clean collar.** 
Tim rushed into the flat beyond and threw open his chest lid. 

44 Help yourself," he said largely. 44 There's one that's 
clean and one that's very clean. Maybe ye'd better take the 
very clean one, because the other's dirty. What'U we do; 
wbere'U we go?" 

The gunroom was a bustling hive of activity now. All 
who were not actually on duty were eager to be off as soon 
as the boats were alongside, and a score of excited lads, 
washing, hair-brushing, dressing and talking all at once, can 
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make as much noise as ever sounded about the Tower of 
Babel. 

44 My folk are staying at a place half a dozen miles away,* 
said Leadbetter to the pair. 44 Gome over and see them— 
the folk they're with do you pretty well in the way of grub. 
Some jolly nice girls there, too," he added, stroking his chin. 
Leadbetter, by virtue of his nineteen years, was beginning to 
think himself something of a woman-killer. 

It was too good an invitation to be missed, for pocket- 
money was as usual short, and the prices charged at the one 
decent hotel for such a tea as the two lads felt able to put 
away were excessive. 

44 Will ye give me the clane collar back now, Clem?* 
asked Tim ruefully, surveying the soiled affair round his 
own fleck with something of consternation. But Clem, hav- 
ing secured the collar, was not for parting with iu 

"Look at that now, bad scran to it 1 A gorgeous tea an* 
lashings of handsome young women all bein' missed for want 
of a collar," said Tim lugubriously. 44 It's too generous I 
am, too generous by half." 

But Leadbetter weighed in with the offer of a collaf , and 
laughed loudly at Tim's yell of relief. In a little while all 
three were dressed and shining, and waiting eagerly for the 
duty steamboat to be reported. In due course they started, 
thanking their lucky stars that they were not on duty, as 
were several unfortunates who watched their departure with 
long faces. 

The steam pinnace In which the boys were embarked 
seemed to know their eagerness to set foot again on dry land : 
it fussed through the choppy water like a living thing, hurl- 
ing the spray over its crinoline with a glad abandon that 
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threatened to spoil the speckless smartness of those aboard. 
But no one cared — here was a chance of a change, of seeing 
something beyond grey water and gun-breeches, and all were 
as happy as sandboys, except Crowther, who bewailed loudly 
the fact that he had got no money, had been unable to borrow 
any from the messman, and that his messmates were the 
stingiest crowd in existence in that they, being possessed of 
large sums of money, did not offer to share their great pos- 
sessions with him. No one invited him to accompany them 
ashore, and when the laughing crowd leaped out of the 
pinnace Crowther was perforce compelled to saunter off alone. 
He had discovered that to bully those smaller than himself 
is not the best way to ensure popularity. 

Had Leadbetter been in a similar plight, every purse in 
the gunroom would have been willingly at his immediate 
disposal, for though the sub-lieutenant was strict in all 
matters of discipline, and put down any tendency to coarse- 
ness of speech or action with a ruthless hand, he was as 
popular as a man well could be, and was spoken of by all 
as one who would certainly make good when the big hour 
of trial finally came. 

"Now, it's only six miles away, and it's just three 
o'clock,'* said Leadbetter as the three landed. "I vote we 
walk it— a regular heel-and-toe, eh? Then we'll be ready 
for tea, and the exercise will do us a lot of good, eh? 99 

"Faith, it doesn't need a six-mile walk to make me ready 
for tea, 11 remarked Tim. "Isn't it meself that's always 
hungry an' always eatin', an' nothing to show for it beyant 
skin an' bones 1 " 

But there was no dissension, and away they went, clear- 
ing the town very quickly, and making for wide, sweeping 
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country, where snowdrifts showed in the hollows and a 
biting wind blew savagely. 

"That's where the Admiral stays when he's ashore," said 
Leadbetter, indicating an inconspicuous house that stood 
back from the road and was approached by a small avenue 
of stripped trees. "Our Admiral, I mean, not the C.-in-C- 
Some leave day he'll perhaps ask you up to tea, and you'll 
enjoy yourselves. He forgets all about the quarter-deck 
when he's ashore, and you'd think he was only about 
eighteen and never a care in the world. Take my tip, you 
two, and if he does ask you up, don't find you've another 
engagement." 

They walked on at a splendid clip, thoroughly enjoying 
the healthy exercise. They had but newly returned from a 
lengthy scouting expedition, and to stretch their legs in this 
fashion was well worth while. In ten minutes more they had 
divested themselves of their greatcoats, slung them over their 
arms, and were complaining of their weight. 

Just on the edge of dark they reached their destination, a 
big country house on the banks of a river, a remarkably 
handsome place. Leadbetter piloted them within, and they 
found themselves in a huge oak-panelled hall that was full of 
light and warmth and the sound of music and laughter. 

"Bedad, it's a ladies' school he's brought us to," said 
Tim in a hushed whisper to Clem as they hung up their 
coats. "Did ever ye see so many handsome young women 
together at wanst before ? " 

Sir Arthur and Lady Wareton were very glad to see 
Leadbetter, as were his parents, who were making a pro- 
longed stay with their friends. So were Sir Arthur's 
daughters — half a dozen stunning girls, ranging from four- 




An Afternoon's Leave 

teen up to twenty-seven or so. The elder three were married 
to men who were serving the Empire either in Flanders or 
afloat, but the younger three were untroubled by any en- 
cumbrances, and promptly took possession of the youngsters. 

"Have you ever seen a German? 11 asked Doris, the 
youngest girl, of Tim, as she seated herself beside him and 
reached for a monstrous box of chocolates. " I mean a real 
Boche — since-the-war-began sort of a German? I used to 
see lots before the war and never took any notice of them, 
but now — you sort of feel shivery even if you hear their name 
mentioned, don't you?" 

"Faith, an 9 I have seen Germans, lots,' 9 said Tim, with 
a twinkle in his eye. "An* the less I see av them the better 
I like them. But Clem there's the boy to talk to about 
Bocbes; he's been after killin* a few av them," 

Doris turned wondering eyes on Clem, who was talking 
to Lady Wareton. 

"What, that boy?" she said. "I don't believe you." 

"Faith I I've killed a few meself, one way an' the other," 
said Tim very cheerfully. "It's aisy enough when ye've got 
the knack. Listen, I'll tell ye, Miss Doris, in case any 
should come your way." 

In a minute he had a whole audience listening to him. 
Tim was naturally full of humour, and to-day, what with the 
warmth and the comfort and the red-hot scones and the tea 
and cakes and jam, he was at his best. He told tale after 
tale, and the big hall was soon filled with laughter. 

That was an afternoon tQ remember for many days when 
storming across the bleak North Sea. Clem was reminded 
of his own comfortable home, but Tim, who had never known 
real home life, his father being an impecunious Irish artist, 
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who lived from hand to mouth, thought of nothing but the 
immediate present* 

Be very sure the two youngsters were the heroes of the 
hour. Spite of his much longer service, Leadbetter had not 
seen one particle of what they had seen* And Clem was 
called upon to tell his share in certain happenings of interest ; 
and then one of the girls, Mary, whose husband was at that 
time in a trench on the western front, sat down at the big 
organ and sent swelling streams of music through the hall, 
and Doris sang an old-fashioned hymn in a sweet treble 
voice, and all were very happy indeed, so that it came as 
something of a shock when a clock chimed and then struck 
eight solemn notes. 

"We'll have to be hooking it," said Leadbetter, rising. 
"Come on, you two.* 

Lady Wareton laid her hands on Clem's shoulders as lie 
said good night to her, and then kissed him kindly on the 
forehead. 

"I think your father must be very proud of you, my 
boy," she said gently. Then she turned to Tim, and kissed 
him too. 

44 And your mother must be proud of you, Tim," she said. 
The lad was Irish and impulsive, quick tears came into 
his eyes. 

"Faith! I've never had a mother that I know of, 1 * be 
said* "But I'd like to think that she was like you." And 
then his quick emotion passed, and he turned to Doris. 

"Wouldn't you loike to be proud av me, too?" he asked. 

U I am proud of you," said the girl; "I'm proud of every 

Briton. I only wish I was a man, so that I could fight. 

But you'll have to write to me, Tim." 
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Tim made a wry face. " So long as you don't ask me for 
to spell 9 manoeuvres, 1 M he answered, 41 1 moight." 

They set off at a good pace, and talked like gramophones 
for five good miles. The night was as dark as the grave, for 
no lights were allowed to be lit on account of possible Zeppe- 
lin activity, and it was impossible to discern the features and 
even the figures of the infrequent passers-by. 

Somewhere immediately ahead of them a match suddenly 
sputtered, to be at once shielded by a pair of hands. Some 
wayfarer was lighting his pipe, that was all. The three lads 
swung past and went on into the darkness. They had gone 
perhaps a hundred yards more when Clem suddenly stopped. 

"You remember that man who was lighting his pipe ? " he 
said sharply. "I saw his face quite plainly, but I couldn't 
remember it at the minute. I've remembered now, though. 
Tim, do you know who he is? The boatswain of the 
Omadaunl* - 
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Treachery 

"Bad cess to him, then 1" said Tim. "A dirty baste of a 
spalpeen he was. Why, what's wrong?" 

Clem was thinking about as quickly as ever he had 
thought in his life before. Like a shot it had flashed across 
his brain who the pipe-lighter was, but at first the futt 
significance of the recognition had not penetrated to his 
understanding. Now, however, everything was beginning 
to stand out with the greatest clearness. 

"What's it all about?" demanded Leadbetter. "Come 
on, Woodford, we mustn't miss the leave boat." 

"But — what's he doing here — here in a naval port?" 
asked Clem. "That man, I mean. He's dangerous. He's 
a German, and he set our old ship afire — got dean away, 
too. He tried to murder me more than once. A German, 
up here and at large ! " 

"I expect you've made a mistake," said Leadbetter. 
"Come on. Every man has his double in this world, they 
say, and as likely as not your old boatswain is a respectable 
British citizen." 

" It was him ; I'm not likely to make a mistake," said Clem 
hastily. "He has a funny shaped scar on his forehead, and 
this man had we exactly the same." 

"Faith! an' don't I remember it?" said Tim, showing 
new interest. Tim was a quick-witted lad, as has been shown 
on more occasions than one. " I say, you two, if he's a Ger- 
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man he's a spy, an 9 if he's a German spy, what's he doin' so 
near our Admiral's house?" 

Leadbetter whistled softly and changed his manner to one 
of intense seriousness. 

"Are you sure of it? 19 he demanded. 

"As sure as I am that I'm standing here. I never forget 
a face, and I have good reasons for remembering this man's. 
If he's up to no mischief even he's no business to be at large, 
because he's dangerous." 

"The Germans haven't got any reason to love Admiral 
Beatty exactly," said Leadbetter. "They're up to all sorts 
of dirty tricks, too. I say, you chaps, are you prepared to 
risk a wigging if we're late for the boat ? Because they won't 
believe our yarn if there's nothing in it." 

Both boys were fully alive to the danger of the situation, 
and both unhesitatingly agreed to stand any punishment 
rather than that the slightest danger should threaten their 
beloved Admiral. 

"Come on, then," said the sub. "We'll take a dekko 
round and see what sort of mischief this chap gets into." It 
did not enter into their heads to think about the possible 
danger to themselves. If a spy were abroad with a malicious 
intent be would most certainly be armed to the teeth and 
desperate enough to commit any crime if detected. 

Their eyes had grown well accustomed to the darkness 
now, but they could see nothing of the man they had passed. 

"He'll twig something if he's within earshot," said Lead- 
better, "hearing us stop. We'd better walk on for a bit and 
then come back quietly." They did this, walking on for a 
couple of hundred yards or so and chatting on casual topics 
as they went, then they tip-toed back the way they had come. 
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"This is the Admiral's gate," whispered Leadbetter. 
" Hist I what's that ? " Three pairs of keen young ears were 
strained to listen. There was the sound of a slow footfall, 
then the rattle of a matchbox; a sound that sent the three 
shrinking back into the cover of the ditch. A match flared, 
and the striker appeared to be lighting his pipe, as any other 
chance passer might do. But his eyes were not fixed on his 
pipe as those of a smoker should be ; they were watchful and 
alert, glancing from side to side. Presently— and the watch- 
ing lads thought their loud heart-beats must inevitably be 
heard — the match flickered out, and they heard a grunt that 
seemed to express satisfaction. From the house up the 
avenue came the sound of music. 

" Wait a bit — let's make sure what he's up to," said Lead- 
better, as Clem stirred beside him. "Why, he's gone I n 

It was a fact ; the man had disappeared as completely as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed him. He had 
made no sound that either of the three had heard. 

"Well, that beats the band I" exclaimed the sub, rising 
erect. "A man who's playing a straight game doesn't move 
like a ghost. Here, you chaps, we've got to look into 
this now." 

"It was the German bosun, right enough," said Tim 
solemnly. "Don't I remember the swabtail? Bad scran 10 
him, for a murtherin' spalpane I " 

At any other time the two others might have laughed at 
the vindictiveness of the Irish lad's tone, but now the thing 
was looking too serious for mirth. 

"Listen I" said Leadbetter sharply. Their ears caught 
the sound of a breaking twig, and the sound appeared to 
come from the avenue that led to the Admiral's house. 
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Beatty would be there in all likelihood— the ship was given 
leave, and the man whose brains were ever devising some 
new means of baffling German craftiness would have availed 
himself of the opportunity to spend a quiet hour with his 
family. There was danger of the grimmest kind abroad that 
night, thought the three lads. 

"No time to waste— we've got to scotch him," said Lead- 
better. "Better to scupper an innocent man than let any 
harm come to the Admiral. We can always apologise after- 
wards if we've made a mistake. Come on, you chaps, but 
move quietly in case he takes the alarm. Right up the 
avenue, you, Tim. Clem and I on the grass behind the 
trees, one on each side. If anything comes anyone's way, 
tackle it and chance the luck. Is that agreed?" 

It was agreed, and without further ado they started creep- 
ing up towards the house. Tim Conaghan almost tripped 
over something before he had gone a dozen yards) stooping, 
with a muffled exclamation, he found it was a stout piece of 
timber — part of a broken branch. 

"Not so bad, bedad, if it comes to a shindy," thought he ; 
and with the stick held handily he went forward. 

Everything was as dark as the grave, save that a tiny 
thread of light showed through a crevice in the drawn cur- 
tains of the house. Clem, watching this tiny illumination, 
thought he saw a dark figure pass between it and himself, 
and a shout rose to his lips, but was suppressed. If the man 
knew he was being followed he might take the alarm and 
attempt to escape, or he might hasten his foul work. Clem 
was very sure the late boatswain of the Omadaun was up to 
no good at that place on that night. He quickened his pace 
as well as he could, the wet turf deadening the sound of his 
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footsteps. And then he felt rather than saw that the man 
was near to him. The sea instinct, which is an extra sense 
in itself, showed him the imminent presence of danger. He 
moved faster still, and saw a figure against the light. He 
saw, too, a highly uplifted arm, and there was something 
round held in the threatening hand. 

Like lightning the thought leaped to his mind: "A 
bomb ! " That was what the treacherous German was up to 
— it was all so simple. A high explosive bomb thrown 
through that lighted window might easily mean the destruc- 
tion of every soul within that house. And Admiral Beatty 
was there — why, Clem could actually hear his voice. He 
was singing lustily — the piano accompaniment sounded 
strange and unreal to the lad's ears. 

He acted more rapidly perhaps than ever he had acted in 
his life. Taking no second thought of the danger, regard- 
less of the risks he ran, he hurled himself like a thunderbolt 
on the menacing figure, and snatched at the wrist of the 
uplifted hand. 

"No, you don't!" he shouted. "Come along, you two. 
Quickly !" 

He felt the man suddenly collapse beneath him, but he 
still retained a hold of the wrist. Then a pistol was fired 
almost in his face; the bullet scraped his cheek, and the 
flash of the powder singed his hair, but he held on grimly. 
The music inside the house had ceased abruptly. 

"Here — where are you?" shouted Leadbetter, running 
towards the light. With a savage oath the man wrenched 
himself free, and fired again. Leadbetter flung himself upon 
him and struck down the pistol, but the bullet took Clem in 
the knee, and he fell with a bit of a yelp of pain. The man 
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burst free again just as the curtains were swept aside and a 
vivid blaze of light shot out into the night. 

"Take that, and bad scran to ye I " shouted Tim, racing 
to the spot, and brought his club down with all the force of 
his young arm right on the scoundrel's head. The man had 
seized the opportunity to hurl the bomb — he still held it — but 
Tim's smashing blow caused him to throw wrong. There 
was a sudden blistering flash from a shrubbery on the right- 
hand side of the house, a terrific explosion, debris flew in 
showers. 

Then there fell an amazed silence, a silence that could be 
felt, broken only by the shuffle of disturbed earth returning 
to its old place. 

Clem hobbled forward to where the German had reeled 
and fallen, and fastened on to him like a leech. The force 
of the explosion had half stunned the lad, but he still re- 
tained enough consciousness to know that the Omadaun's 
boatswain would never cease to be dangerous until he was 



And as his hands locked themselves about the man's 
throat, he asked himself the question: "How is it with the 
Admiral?" 



dead. 
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What Happened to the Boatswain 



"Lights here! " shouted a big voice, and although he was 
weary and smarting, Clem recognised it for the Admiral's, 
and a warm flush of joy spread all through his body. So 
all was well with Beatty, and the work that had been done 
was not in vain* Clem fastened still tighter to the throat he 
held despite the man's desperate struggles, and a choking 
gasp came from the over-tried, would-be assassin, 

"You can ease up now, youngster," said Admiral Beatty, 
"Let go— you're killing him." Some men were with him, 
and he gave them curt instructions* The spy was conveyed 
safely away, and placed in a secure prison, and now the real 
excitement was at an end. 

"You, Leadbetter ? Will you be good enough to explain 
what this means ? It is a bit out of the common. But come 
inside — and bring this lad with you. He seems to be a bit 
under the weather." 

"We're late for the leave boat, sir," said Leadbetter. 
Beatty chuckled — although only a few minutes had passed 
from the first great explosion, he was as calm and composed 
as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

" I think you can be excused for once, considering every- 
thing," he said. "You shall go aboard with me when you've 
told the yarn that seems to be due. But get inside first." 

They went inside — Tim Conaghan still gripping his shil- 
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lelagh, Clem, a bit weak, with blood running down his leg 
from the bullet-wound in his knee, and Leadbetter quite 
serene, although he was covered with mud and dead leaves. 
Straight to the drawing-room they were led, where Lady 
Beatty awaited them t a gracious figure, calm as ft statue, 
but a little pale nevertheless, as was not to be wondered at, 
considering the ordeal she had been through. 

She exclaimed aloud at sight of Clem, whose pallid face 
and general air of weakness were alarming enough, and in* 
sisted on attending to his hurts at once. Whilst this was 
being done, the Admiral made a tour of inspection of the 
house, accompanied by Leadbetter and Tim. The damage 
was not so extensive as might have been supposed. The 
front wall to the right of the entrance had been badly knocked 
about and all the windows there were smashed to bits. Frag- 
ments had driven clean through the partition wall to the 
back, and there was an extensive litter of fallen plaster and 
brick and suchlike debris. But not a soul had been injured. 

"All this can be made right for a trifle," said the 
Admiral. "We should be thankful to God that it's no worse. 
If that bomb had been thrown through the drawing-room 
window — I shudder to think what might have happened." 
It was very evident that he was not thinking of himself, but 
of his wife and all most dear to him. 

In the drawing-room again the lads were bidden be 

seated, and servants brought them cake and wine, which were 

very acceptable, considering all they had been through. 

Clem, skilfully bandaged, lay on a broad couch awaiting the 

arrival of a doctor, who had been telephoned for. The 

bright room, the blazing fire, the air of soft refinement that 

was everywhere made it well-nigh impossible to think what 
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had so recently happened was real. It was as though a 
nightmare had passed through a man's brain, and wakened 
him to a reality of comfort and ease. 

"It was Woodford, sir, who gave the first clue," said 
Leadbetter. "He recognised the man's face, and believed 
that he was up to no good. We thought it better to take 
action at once and catch the man in the act, if he meditated 
anything underhand." 

"That's right — act first and explain afterwards. Lucky 
for some of us that you did it. Go on." 

Leadbetter described the tactics that followed, and gave 
what account he could of the final discomfiture of the 
German. 

"But how did Woodford know the man was suspicious? " 
asked Beatty when Leadbetter had concluded. So then it 
was necessary for Tim to chime in, which he did unre- 
servedly, his Irish accent more pronounced than ever, so 
pronounced, indeed, that Lady Beatty more than once broke 
into merry laughter, and even the Admiral himself was 
unable to keep as grave a face as was really desirable con- 
sidering the circumstances. 

"An' faith," said Tim, drawing to the end of his rambling 
story, "I'm beginnin' to think that it moight have been 
better for that square-headed spalpane if he'd fallen overboard 
from the ould Omadaun an' been swallowed by a shark, bad 
scran to him ! " 

"I shouldn't be surprised," said the Admiral. His face 
went very grim as he spoke. Treachery of this kind was 
a thing abhorrent to his nature. 

"Well, gentlemen, I congratulate you on your ready 
action and good behaviour generally. Woodford, your 
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sharpness dots you infinite credit. We Navy men don't 
say much, but we sometimes think a good bit, like Jack's 
parrot, eh? Between you, you've saved my life, and for 
that I thank you all. But you have done more than that 
—you've saved other lives that mean a lot to me. I think 
that I am some use to England — I like to think so, and 
but for you England would have had to manage without me. 
She'd probably have done so quite well, but every able* 
bodied man is needed, and so— well, I am extremely grateful 
to you. You are all acting up to the best traditions of the 
service, you think quickly and act even more quickly, regard- 
less of the risks you run. That's the spirit that made the 
Navy in the past, and that's the spirit, please God, that's 
going to bring it out triumphant in this present war. I 
shall keep my eye on all of you. And because you've done 
a lot I shall expect a lot from you during the rest of this 
. commission." 

That was all he said in the way of thanks, but it was 
enough, when backed by his smiling face and interested 
eyes. 

The arrival of the doctor interrupted anything further. 
He made a skilful examination of the wound in Clem's knee, 
and said that, although awkward, it was not dangerous. The 
knee-cap was intact, and though the bullet had lodged deeply 
in the leg, there was no reason why it should not be extracted 
and a speedy recovery result. 

Lady Beatty would not hear of Clem being moved that 
night, however, and the result was that the lad was put to 
bed in greater comfort than he had experienced for some 
time. And the Admiral's wife, visiting him later, stooped 
and kissed him on the forehead very gently* 
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"I want to thank you for saving my husband's life,* 
she said. "And I do wish you every success in the Navy, 
Clement. I think you'll have it, too." 

So that, spite of the pain from his wound and the general 
shakiness of everything, resulting from the explosion of 
the bomb, Clem decided to sleep quite peacefully, and did 
so. 

Meanwhile, Leadbetter and Tim were driven down to the 
port in the Admiral's car, and went aboard the Lion in his 
own private launch. 

In a dark cell in the local police-station, the late boat- 
swain of the Omadaun lay, writhing in his bonds. His out- 
look on the future was not happy. He had been caught red- 
handed in a dastardly attempt to murder an unarmed man, 
he was a convicted spy, a German. The indictment against 
him was very black. When the case against him was proved, 
as proved it undoubtedly would be, there would not be a 
shred of hope for him to cling to. The best he might expect 
was a firing party and a quick, soldierly death ; the worst— 
a rope and the death of a felon. 

He cursed his luck, almost foaming at the mouth. What 
a fool he had been not to kill that young Woodford lad 
when he had the chance. All through the past eighteen 
months he had owed every ignominy and the wreckage of 
alt his schemes to Woodford. He felt that he would die 
happier if he could only meet Clem face to face, aftd even 
the big, outstanding score. 

He tugged at the handcuffs on his wrists savagely, until 
the skin was lacerated, indeed. There was a rattle of keys 
outside, and the door of his cell was opened; a policeman 
pushed in a plate of bread and a jug of water. The local 
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police station was not equipped to cope with many prisoners; 
it was an ancient building, and the resident staff consisted 
solely of the one policeman. 

u Getting on all right ? M demanded this official, flashing 
the light of an electric torch into the corner where the spy 
lay on the pallet bed. He received no answer* But when 
the door closed upon him the boatswain sat up suddenly. 
One of his hands was half-way through the bracelet, and by 
dint of a little coaxing and soaking the hand in cold water, 
It was not a difficult proceeding to extricate that hand from 
confinement. Then he took off his jacket and fastened the 
loose ring of the handcuffs up his arm, drawing it high in 
order that the remaining ring might not show about his 
wrist. Then he donned his coat afresh, and picking up the 
water-jug, which was of enamelled iron, he felt its weight. 
If there had been light in the cell it would have been seen 
that a cunning, triumphant smile shot over his face, and his 
eyes glittered evilly. When a man sees nothing but a shame- 
ful death before him, he is inclined to run very big risks. 

The policeman in charge heard a knocking and went to 
the cell door. 

"What's wrong with you Inside there ?* he asked. 
"What are you making such a noise for?" 

The reply came in a thick voice which seemed to shake 
with terror. 

"There's something wrong— I think I've burst a blood- 
vessel—bleeding like a pig I M The key turned in the door 
and the policeman entered. He flashed his torch towards 
the bed and found it empty. 

"Here, what M he began and turned. The boatswain, 

hiding behind the door, brought down the filled water-jug 
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with all his force on the policeman's bare head, and without 
a groan the man dropped to the floor and lay quite still. 
Hoffmann pushed the door to and listened intently; no sound 
was to be heard beyond the gnawing of a rat's teeth some- 
where in the distance. 

"So, that is good." He made a hasty search of his vic- 
tim's clothing, but did not find anything of great value 
beyond a few shillings, a heavy clasp-knife, and a bunch of 
keys. All of these he took, and then, binding his own hand- 
kerchief about the inanimate man's mouth, he left the cell, 
locked the door, and set forth on his own occasions. 

Next morning Admiral Beatty received word that his 
late assailant had vanished into thin air, as mysteriously 
as though he had been a spirit and had evaporated. 

But the last of the German boatswain had not been heard, 
as both Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan were to find out 
to their bitter cost. 
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The "Longsight" 



It was six weeks and more before Clem was pronounced fit 
for duty. No matter what care is exercised, the knee is an 
awkward place for a wound, but day by day showed a marked 
improvement. Lady Beatty refused to allow the lad to be 
moved from her house to the naval hospital — she told the 
Admiral that she intended to nurse Clem herself, and she 
was as good as her word. She found much to admire in 
the lad, and he established for himself a very warm spot 
in her affections. There is no need to tell of the long, easy 
days — of the occasional visits by Leadbetter and Tim, of the 
impromptu tea parties at Clem's bedside. Occasionally, 
too, the Admiral himself would pay a short visit, and speak 
heartening words that were as breezy as the seas he ruled 
with an iron hand. He would tell Clem little stories of what 
was happening in the world of the Navy, and made himself 
a very interesting companion. On the whole those were 
halcyon days for Clem, although, consumed by the feverish- 
ness of youth, he fretted considerably to be well again and 
able to take his place in the fighting line. Patience is not 
one of youth's most constant gifts, and Clem wanted to be 
up and doing. 

"Arrah, be aisy, won't ye?" said Tim one day when 
his chum had been crying out about the irksomeness of the 
waiting. 
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"But the war'll be over before I'm up and about I " said 
Clem. 

"Niver a bit av It. The war won't be over till the Bochc 
fleet is smashed as small as broken biscuit in the bottom av 
a bread barge. An* the Boche Navy won't come out to be 
smashed! so it looks as if the war moight go on for iver an* 
iver, amen.* 

This was poor comfort, however. Still, there was nothing 
else to be done save bite on the bullet and pray for a speedy 
recovery. At the end of a month the doctors decided that 
the lad might return to his home on sick leave. That fort- 
night soon passed, and on a memorable day Clem* returned 
to the naval port at which he had landed, and so aboard the 
Lion. 

Nothing out of the common had occurred during his 
lengthy absence. There had been the usual systematic 
patrolling of the grey and narrow seas on the part of the 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron, but the enemy had not accepted 
the challenge, and preferred to remain safe beneath his shore 
guns and behind his minefields, rather than risk extermina- 
tion at the teeth of Britain's growling bulldogs. There had 
certainly been swift, sharp rushes by enemy destroyers and 
light cruisers, and their submarines were growing busier 
than ever, but the big ships had not fired a dozen rounds in 
half a dozen weeks. 

"Bedad," said Tim Conaghan, kicking his heels against 
his sea-chest in the Lion's gunroom, "iverything's as paceful 
as molasses. There's toimes when a man wonders if there's 
a war on at all, at all." 

Clem had reported to the commander on his arrival, and 
had been informed that he could take it easy for that day. 
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But just as Tim finished speaking, an orderly appeared at 
the gunroom doorway, 

M Mr. Woodford to report to the Admiral at once, sir," 
he said* 

44 Ye're In for a wiggin' for loafin*," said Tim. But Tim 
was wrong, as the sequel proved. 

Admiral Beatty looked up from a mass of papers as Clem 
entered and saluted, and smiled at the lad, holding out his 
hand in welcome. 

44 Glad to see you back, Woodford, Feeling really fit, 
are you? 1 * 

44 Yes, sir, quite fit. My knee was a bit stiff, but I 
managed a game of footer yesterday and nothing serious 
happened, so far as I can tell.* 

"That's the style." He shuffled the papers before him. 
"Have you ever thought, Woodford, what a lot of writing 
there is in sailorising nowadays? A lot more writing than 
fighting, worse luck. Well, now that you are back I'm going 
to find you some work to do. I believe you'll do It well, 
from what I've seen of you; I shall be very disappointed 
If you don't. Tied up here in port isn't the best thing for 
an active lad, and you deserve something better. Because 
of that Fm going to give you some destroyer work to do. 
They see all the really sporting side of this war, they get 
most of the scrapping, and, do you know, lad % I sometimes 
wish I was a destroyer commander myself.* 

Clem was honestly glad, as what lad of his age would 
not have been? The average naval midshipman considers 
a job on a destroyer to be the ultimate rung of the ladder 
of happiness. In wartime, destroyers are always on the 
move, always doing something — chasing submarines, hunt- 
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ing out enemy destroyers-* thousand and one jobs fall 
to them, and these jobs are invariably done well. 

"Don't think that you're going to get dean away from 
me, though/' went on Beatty. "You'll still be borne on the 
books of the Lion, only detached for destroyer service. 
You'll take the place of a sub-lieutenant who has gone sick 
aboard the Longsight, and we'll see how you shape at that 
job. Leadbetter is also earmarked for destroyers, and 
Conaghan — ah, yes, Conaghan — he'd better go with you 
for a bit until he finds his feet." 

Clem tried to thank him, but found no words would 
come, and Admiral Beatty seemed to understand. 

"No need for thanks, Woodford. You might think that 
saving my life isn't anything much, but that life is the only 
one I've got, and I mean to hang on to it as long as I can. 
At all events, I don't want to die like a dog in a trap — as I 
should have done but for your smart work that night. When 
my time comes to go out I'd like to go out fighting — in open 
water, hitting hard. I shan't forget that you gave me the 
chance to do this. You've given me satisfaction ever since 
you came here, Captain Lisle confirms my own judgment, 
and if you go on as you are doing, you won't have anything 
to be ashamed of at the end of things." 

They were inspiring words to hear, spoken by such a 
man, and Clem felt himself grow red with pleasure. As soon 
as he was dismissed he danced away to the gunroom, where 
he found Tim hard at work doing nothing in particular. 

"Did he skin ye, or what?" asked the Irish lad. "Show 
your back where the shtripes are." 

"Oh, cut out that filthy Irish bat," growled Crowther, 
who was reading a book in a corner. 
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"Faith, an* I'll do what plases meself," said Tim. Crow- 
ther threw the book at the lad, but missed. Tim retrieved it 
skilfully and returned it with as good an aim as when he 
hit the submarine. 

"Think ye're a Boche an 1 sinkin' fast," he shouted cheer- 
fully. For a moment Crowther looked ugly, then he took a 
second glance at Clem, and remembered the story he had 
beard told by Tim concerning that memorable fight with the 
Omadaun's boatswain. 

"There's too much cheek about you," he grunted, rub- 
bing his head where the book had struck. "You're all lip 
and red hair/ 9 

" We're going in destroyers, Tim," said Clem, who had 
been holding himself ready for any attempted aggression on 
Crowther's part. "You and I, and Leadbetter as well. We 
two are going in the same craft ; the Admiral's just told me. 
The Longsight." 

Tim sprang to his feet and stood for a moment, staring 
at Clem with shining eyes. Only the lad himself knew how 
he had longed lately for vigorous action and real fighting ; 
he was not a grouser, and he had said no word to a living 
soul about his dreams. And here were those dreams coming 
true in their widest sense. Slowly he commenced a double- 
shuffle on the deck, keeping beautiful time. His pace quick- 
ened, he snapped his fingers and whirled his arms. 

Faster and faster grew the pace, and the infection spread. 
Clem commenced a sober hornpipe, and, reaching out, took 
Tim by the hair and lugged him across the table. The even 
clatter of their feet did not diminish by so much as a single 
step. 

"Hurroosh ! " yelled Tim. "Hurroosh I Desthroyers for 
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me ivery time. Whirrahl Crowther, swate cholld av me 
heart, did ye hear? Did the full an 9 splendid truth av it 
penetrate to your thick brain ? Desthroyers ! Lashin's av 
desthroyers ! Stamp it out, Clem me bhoy, stamp it out* 
Git the step — hit her up 1 " He was dancing away as though' 
for dear life. Suddenly, out of breath, he precipitated him- 
self on Crowther, and gripping him by the throat, clung like 
a limpet, shaking him until his face turned red as a beet 
and his eyes bulged. 

41 A desthroyerl The Longsight! Hear it, now! The 
latest an 9 the best av 'em all. A cruiser on a small scale. 
Am Oidramin'?" 

He shook the suffocating snotty until that worthy yelppd 
and smote viciously at his face. 

Then he sobered. "BedadI an' niver a seaboot to me 
name have I got I " he exclaimed, relinquishing his grip of 
the half-dead Crowther. 

The strangled worthy settled his collar and looked daggers 
at the pair. 

"It's all very well for those that suck up to everyone who's 
a step above them," he said. "But real honest worth doesn't 
count in the Navy. It's all favouritism." 

He felt very bitter towards the pair. He was consider- 
ably their senior in the service, and he believed that if justice 
had been done he would have been given a bigger job than 
the present one. But the eyes that had been keen to recog- 
nise merit were also quick to observe slackness. Crowther 
was not a reliable man ; he was anything but smart, and there 
had been many instances of carelessness on his part. Id a 
service that Counts smartness as one of its main attributes, 
the lack of such a quality does not make for advancement, 
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and Crowther had only himself to blame for being passed 
over on many occasions when promotion was going about. 
But de mortuis nil nisi bonum, friend my reader. Crowther 
went down with the Queen Maty at the battle of Jutland. 

Clem and Tim took no notice of Crowther's antagonism. 
He had tried to bully them in the past, because he loved 
bullying for its own sake, but he had utterly failed to intimi- 
date them. The pair busied themselves with the fabrication 
of wild plans for the future, as pictured under the new order 
of things. 

In due course they reported aboard the Longsight, a 
brand-new destroyer of the latest type, and a veritable master- 
piece of naval construction. It is not permitted to describe 
her in detail here : suffice it, then, that she was of enormous 
speed, capable of ploughing a purposeful way through the 
biggest sea, and armed with guns that would enable her to 
hold her own with anything smaller than a cruiser. 

Cameron, who commanded her, a full Commander R.N., 
was a grave-faced man, with steady, steel-grey eyes, who 
looked capable of going anywhere and doing anything. He 
welcomed the lads cordially enough, but as they stood before 
him, it seemed to them that he was sizing them up— esti- 
mating their qualities, analysing them to find out their true 
worth. At the end of the silent examination he nodded* 

"Think you'll do, the pair. I've heard stories about you. 
Made a good start. Use your heads a bit, that's the main 
thing nowadays. Brute strength doesn't count in this sort 
of fighting. Strategy's the essential thing." 

He allotted them various duties, and they settled down 
aboard with glee. By comparison with the palatial Lion, 
they found their quarters cramped and bleak — there wasn't 
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room to swing a cat, as the nautical saying goes. They 
would sling their hammocks in any odd corner they could 
find, and they would eat their meals in the general saloon — 
a narrow steel tunnel, with a table running down it, and two 
benches, one on either side. For there was not an inch of 
space to spare for luxurious comfort in the Longsight. She 
was built for use and not for show — her mighty engines 
monopolised most of her accommodation, then there were 
torpedo tubes and magazines, and guns. Meals aboard the 
destroyer were things of no moment ; you ate what you could 
get when you could. But these discomforts were small 
matters when compared with the prospect of dashing 
adventure. 

" You've come to the right packet for work, if that's what 
you're hungry for," said Featherstone, the second in com- 
mand, a youngster of twenty-one, who had got his D.S.C. 
and second stripe for a particularly daring bit of work off the 
Belgian coast. " The owner's a glutton for work, and he's 
never happy unless he's fighting. He doesn't keep us long 
enough in port to cool our engines, but he's a white man 
right through." 

Within twelve hours of the lads joining her, the Long- 
sight put to sea on a special mission. No one seemed to 
know what lay ahead, but nobody betrayed the slightest con- 
cern. All had implicit faith in their ship and her com- 
mander. Night fell as she made for open sea, and with 
masked lights and the caps on her funnels she streaked away 
like an arrow to the east. She was like a living thing; she 
quivered with impatience, straining at the leash, but as yet 
she had not developed her full speed. There was a moderate 
sea running and a bit of a mist lay low upon the waters, 
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but Cameron seemed to know his way by instinct. Both 
Clem and Tim kept the little bridge with him, keen interest 
and expectation filling their adventure-seeking souls. 

"We've heard they're trying to sneak a commerce de- 
stroyer through to-night/' said the owner, turning to Clem. 
"It may be a bluff, but we're running no risks. Keep your 
eyes skinned and sing out if you see anything at all." 

The Longsight was doing close on twenty knots by this 
time, and not making any undue fuss about it either. To 
be sure, her motion was more like that of a rabid corkscrew 
than anything else the lads could think of — very different 
from the even regularity of the Lion — but they were well 
hardened to the sea, and though some of the lower-deck 
hands were actually sick, not a single tremor troubled them. 
Clem stared steadfastly ahead, swinging his eyes occasionally 
to port and starboard, endeavouring to peer through the mist. 
The lad possessed a faculty that might almost be called the 
sea-sense; that is, he knew by instinct when anything was 
near. Occasionally, at sea, you will find a man who pos- 
sesses this sense — he can tell instinctively if danger is 
approaching. 

Just now Clem felt in his bones that something was 
about to happen, and he redoubled his watchfulness. Keen 
young eyes, as far seeing as a hawk's, peered through the 
glowering night. 

Down on the fore deck, snugged behind their armoured 
shield, the crew of the forward 6-inch gun stood ready for 
whatever the night might bring. 

"There! " cried Clem suddenly, and pointed. "Half a 
point to starboard I " 

"What is it?" 
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"Sparks— a funnel of sorts. I saw it above the mist. 
There it goes again, sir." 

"Stand by, forward gun's crew. Searchlight ! " 

A sudden blinding lane of light shot out from the bow 
of the Longsight. It swayed for a moment and then steadied. 
Revealed by that blinding splendour was a German light 
cruiser of considerable size, and beyond the eager eyes could 
dimly see the outlines of several other craft. 

"We're in for a scrap now," said Cameron happily. "I 
think we've got 'em on toast." And he took no notice of 
the fact that by all the laws of war the destroyer was hope- 
lessly outclassed. 
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CHAPTER XXVH1 
The Way They Have in the Navy 

It is characteristic of the spirit of the British Navy of to-day 
that the question of odds does not trouble it overmuch. The 
enemy shows himself in the open so infrequently that a real 
scrap is always welcomed, and a difference in tonnage and 
guns hardly seems to matter. Cameron, commanding the 
Longsight, understood that enemy ships were in his vicinity, 
and that was enough for him ; an attempt must be made to 
destroy them forthwith. 

The Longsight had one advantage at the moment of dis- 
covery. One searchlight is very much like another search- 
light, and the enemy craft were not yet able to decide what 
the British vessel was; she might have been anything from 
a gunboat to a battle-cruiser, for the night was as dark as the 
grave save for that one long silvery ray which outlined the 
German cruiser with the clearness of full day. 

Cameron made his dispositions very swiftly. Almost 
before the searchlight's beam had come to rest on the enemy 
craft, the forward 6-inch gun of the Longsight spoke. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of that peremptory summons ; 
it was a challenge to fight to the death. Neither was there 
any mistaking the fact that the ship ahead was a German; 
naval eyes are well trained to distinguish every craft at a 
glance, and there were unmistakable signs of German 
construction about her. 
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As the 6-inch gun spoke the enemy ship turned her tail 
and dug out for home waters as quickly as she could. After 
her went the British destroyer, holding her fire under 
Cameron's instructions, for the narrow stern formed but an 
indifferent target* 

"Try her again I " shouted the young commander, as a 
searchlight from an enemy destroyer swung and focused on 
the Longsight. The gun roared, and above the mighty 
throb of the destroyer's engines the scream of the shell 
sounded high. It was a savage note, a note of death. The 
mist was clearing now, and it was possible to see more de- 
tails. Three German destroyers were in company with the 
cruiser, and each one of these was focusing its searchlight 
on the British ship — a gun barked distantly, and a shell came 
shrieking near. But it was high and wide, and the great 
column of water it threw up was unseen by the Longsight 9 * 
crew, for they had other things to attend to now. 

The enemy were undoubtedly trying a manoeuvre that 
should bring the British ship into their hands. Whilst the 
cruiser was heading away, north and east, the three de- 
stroyers were streaming out on her quarters, very apparently 
with the idea of cutting off Longsight's escape, if she de- 
cided to turn tail. But to turn tail was not in Cameron's 
mind. 

"One of you to each gun — never mind which," he said 
sharply. "Let's see if there's anything in beginner's luck." 

Obediently Clem and Tim dashed down from that narrow 
bridge and literally hurled themselves upon the 6-inchers — 
Clem for'ard, Tim aft. Just as Clem reached his new post 
the gun-layer let drive, and his aim was true. There was a 
quick upheaval of flame ahead, the cruiser seemed to squirm 
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in her agony, and then she swung away from her course 
and presented her half broadside. 

"Out lights t 99 said Cameron, and the searchlight snapped 
off short. A big shell from the cruiser drove towards the 
Longsight, but she had swung wide a little, and beyond the 
scream nothing more was heard of that shell. 

41 Let me try a shot/ 9 said Clem, now that action was 
becoming general. The great shell had been slipped into 
the gun-breech with lightning-like celerity, and the bags of 
cordite followed as swiftly. As the breech-block shut to, 
Clem took the shoulder piece beneath his armpit, and peered 
through the blinding darkness, his face washed with the 
flying spindrift. 

44 Light, sir 1 99 he shouted, and at once the searchlight 
flared out. In a second it was focused on the cruiser, a 
second afterwards the 6-inch uttered its crashing note of 
death. 

"Shot ! w cried Cameron. 44 Out light ! » 

Clem 9 s shot had unquestionably found a target, if the 
blinding flash that rose from the outlined cruiser meant any- 
thing. But it was not possible to ascertain what damage 
had been done, as the light was switched off very smartly. 

Meantime the three destroyers were converging on the 
Longsight. As yet they had not opened fire; probably 
thinking that their guns were outranged, they contented 
themselves with drawing in closer and closer. Very prob- 
ably their intention was to creep up within effective range 
and then launch torpedoes. But Tim Conaghan was waiting 
there on the after deck, and Tim was not the lad to miss a 
chance. His training on the Mastiff was to stand him in 
good stead this night; and the eye and the skill that had 
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led him to hit a submarine's periscope would not fail him 
now. 

"Faith, I don't like that searchloight," he isaid. "I've 
a half mind to put it out. Let's see if we can dowse the 
Boche's glim. w 

Of course, it was all a matter of luck, but the luck was 
good, and as useful as if any other influence had guided the 
shell. The great white staring eye of the enemy destroyer 
suddenly went out, with red and yellow flashes about it, and 
the Longsight's searchlight swung, steadied and settled on 
Tim's target. He had hit his mark — the destroyer's bridge 
was half wrecked, and the craft was trying to turn. Trying, 
it fired ineffectually with a 4-inch gun, but the shell fell 
short. Tim seemed to leap at the gun as it was reloaded. 
This time he had a mark that he could not miss, and with 
a 6-inch shell in her boilers, the German destroyer blew up 
with a monstrous explosion. The watchers saw her dissolve 
into flame and smoke and steam, and then the searchlight was 
shut off suddenly, and only the darkness was everywhere 
about them, hiding all things from their view. 

A moment later the cruiser opened out with heavy rapid 
fire, and the water about the Longsight was churned into 
foam. Cameron was not going to have everything his own 
way, but he recognised the odds and accepted them gallantly. 
It would have been an easy thing to withdraw and seek 
safety in flight, and no discredit would have attached to him 
it he had done so, considering the superior weight of the 
enemy's metal, but he considered that he was already half- 
way towards victory. The cruiser was lamed to some extent, 
and he hoped to bring her to before she reached the shelter 
of her minefields, towards which she was hastening. 
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He therefore gave the word for rapid fire, and as swiftly 
as the two guns could be loaded and trained, they were fired. 
Only the forward gun could be brought to bear against the 
cruiser, however, for she possessed an astounding turn of 
speed, spite of the hammering she had already received 
Shell after shell screamed towards her, and the value of th# 
Long sight's comparatively heavy armament was now ap- 
parent. She could hold her distance and still hit the big 
cruiser, whilst she herself, what of her smallness and the 
swiftness of her manoeuvring, could hardly be seen, much 
less focused by the German. 

It was a night never to be forgotten by any man who took 
part in it. The wind was rising and a choppy sea was get- 
ting up, spray flew continually over the little Longsight; she 
plunged and rolled savagely as her monstrous engines thrust 
her ahead, and all about her was a never ceasing cascade of 
shell-torn water, of hissing thudding splinters, or yelling 
shell and crashing explosions, with thick drifts of acrid smoke 
blowing across the nostrils of her eager men, who had for- 
gotten the danger and were intent only on showing these 
presumptuous Boches that Britain and Beatty were masters 
of the narrow seas, as the British fleet was master of all the 
oceans of the world. 

It must not be imagined that Cameron's command 
escaped unscathed, however. She was beginning to suffer 
somewhat heavy punishment about her funnels and upper 
works. One funnel was cleanly pierced, another was torn 
and jagged as a burnt-out stove pipe. A Boche shell had 
burst on her after deck, tearing away a lot of gear, and the 
splinters had killed one and wounded two of Tim's gun- 
crew. But other men stepped forward as soon as the cry for 
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stretcher parties went out, and the 6-incher was served well 
and truly; so well that neither of the two remaining de- 
stroyers cared to venture within torpedo-shot for fear of 
sharing the same grim fate that had overtaken their consort. 

"Bedad I "said Tim, "can't we coax 'em nearer? Ducky- 
dilly, come an' be killed entoirely now. Bad scran to ye, ye 
won't give a persevarin' young gentleman a chance to show 
off his thricks I Kape still, will ye ? " This was addressed 
to the Longsight, which was pitching stormily. 

It seemed as though the two destroyers had heard Tim's 
summons and were desirous of obeying it. They manoeuvred, 
their signal lights flashing vividly, and joined company 
some ten thousand yards on the LongsighVs port beam. At 
this range they were almost invisible, even in the rays of the 
great searchlight, which Cameron had at once turned upon 
them. What they intended was a mystery of mysteries. 
The natural first thought of all who saw them was they had 
given up the engagement and were withdrawing finally, but 
a minute later this surmise was seen to be a mistake. They 
turned their razor-like bows towards the Longsight, and at 
the top of their speed, steaming close together and parallel, 
they charged down towards the British ship. It was evident 
they intended to risk everything on a throw of the dice. If 
they could dive their deadly torpedoes home before the 
Longsight's guns could hit them, the battle would be over 
for good. Two torpedoes striking the destroyer simul- 
taneously would blow her as high as the clouds and leave 
nothing but a few trifles of tortured wreckage behind. 

" Atteqd to the destroyers, leave the cruiser 1 " commanded 
Cameron coolly, seeing their intention. "Hit hard, for'ard 
gun." 
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As he spoke a shell from the cruiser struck the water 
within ten yards of the Longsigkt's bow and exploded on 
impact. A rattling shower of splinters flew this way and 
that, and Cameron felt a swift agony in his arm. Clem 
Woodford felt nothing — a splinter had touched him on the 
head 9 and he dropped unconscious at the breech of the gun 
he had served so well. And the destroyers came on at an 
ever increasing speed. Nearer and nearer they drew, the 
Longsigkt's searchlight playing swiftly from one storming 
bow to the other. The picture they presented was mag- 
nificent — terrible. White water piled up before their high 
bows, foam sprayed everywhere about them, so that they 
looked unreal — ghost ships of the night. A sudden swift 
stab of red flame shot from the right hand of the pair, and 
the following shell drove into the bow of the Long sight. 
The gun-layer of the forward gun stepped to his post, push- 
ing Clem's unconscious form aside with but scant ceremony, 
and cuddled the shoulder piece as if he loved the work in 
hand, as indeed he did. Crash 1 spoke the gun. It was a 
good shot, almost a wonderful shot, for the target was 
trivial, almost a razor edge. The shell plunged into the 
water within a dozen feet of that onward rushing bow. 

At the same moment Tim fired his gun. His shot was 
high; but it was a hit. A gout of fire leaped up, thick 
volumes of smoke followed, but the destroyer still came on 
with unabated speed. Again Tim fired, and again Seaman 
Gunner Learoyd fired ; the two shots sounding as one. And 
both were hits. The left-hand German, Tim's target, seemed 
suddenly to crumple up like a kicked biscuit tin, then she 
emitted more volumes of fire and smoke. For a moment she 

seemed to stop dead, literally pushed back by that deadly 
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force; then she slowly swung her broadside to the Longsight, 
and rolled there like a log. She "remained stopped," to use 
naval parlance ; the shell had driven through her bow as if it 
had been paper, had penetrated two bulkheads, and had then 
exploded fairly in her engine-room, wrecking that place 
completely. 

" Whirroosh ! " shouted Tim, now almost beside himself 
with excitement. "Wan down, t'other come on! Deed in 
troth ! but it's a dandy noight for shootin*. w 

And as he spoke there came a swift crashing roar be- 
neath him; flames leaped high on every side, smoke and 
steam stifled him, he was aware of a sudden rush of water. 
The second German destroyer discharged her torpedo just 
as Learoyd got her on the bridge with a beautifully timed 
shell. But that shot was a matter of seconds too late. 
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Backs to the Wall 

It was well for the British craft that the enemy torpedo had 
taken her under the stern and not fairly amidships, other- 
wise she must have perished at once. But the German had 
made a slight mistake in his timing, and had only just struck 
the Longsight near the rudder-post. That was more than 
enough to cripple her, however. She stopped short at once, 
as soon as her stern dropped again into the water, for her 
propellers were blown clean away, and she was as helpless 
as a derelict. Helpless to move, that is, but still able to bite 
and to bite deep, as the successful destroyer found a moment 
later to her bitter cost. Learoyd put in another round that 
struck one of her torpedo tubes fairly and exploded the 
terrible missile within. Those aboard the Longsight had a 
magnificent view of something that looked like a sudden 
volcano; something red and fiery that climbed towards the 
sky, and then disappeared. They heard heavy objects strike 
the water about them ; fragments of still hot metal descended 
on the Longsight 9 s decks; two men were actually struck 
down by these fragments. Then a darkness even more in- 
tense than before took the place of that swift awful illumina- 
tion, and the Longsight squirmed in her miserable agony. 

"Steady, men," shouted Cameron, binding up his 
wounded arm as nonchalantly as if he were merely tying up 
a cut finger. "They haven't scuppered us yet. Keep on 
firing, forward gun — engage the cruiser." 
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His voice steadied the men amazingly. They were still 
in doubt as to what had happened, for the three great ex- 
plosions had followed each other with astounding rapidity. 
Now they found themselves still alive and not even strug- 
gling for dear life in the chilly waters of the North Sea. 
Alas ! not all of them were alive. Out of the crew of Tim's 
gun, one man alone, with Tim, had escaped death. Tim 
had been flung to the lee side by the first force of the ex- 
plosion, and a great wave had poured over the shattered 
deck upon him, washing him half overboard. It was, in- 
deed, a miracle that he escaped so lightly. If the force of the 
wave had not washed his body round a stanchion he must 
have gone overboard at once. He lay there sick and hurt, 
and nothing much seemed to matter to him. 

"Faith, it's killed entoirely that I am," he said, staring 
down at the hungry play of waters overside. "But, killed 
or not, sure it was a foight worth foightin V 

Then he decided that he might make his position more 
comfortable. He struggled back and hauled himself to his 
feet, and the whole world seemed to spin round him in 
whirling Catherine wheels. 

"Steady, there I Who's that?" came a sharp voice, and 
Tim reeled into the arms of young Featherstone, sent aft by 
Cameron to ascertain the full extent of the damage done. 

"AH that's left av Tim Conaghan," groaned the lad, col- 
lapsing against Featherstone's broad chest. "But av there's 
any more foightin', count me in. I'd count it a croime to 
miss a second av it." 

Despite the perilous nature of the moment, Featherstone 
could not help laughing. Throughout the engagement this 
lad had played a gallant part, although the need to follow 
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the immediate fortunes of our two younger heroes necessarily 
compels us to lose sight of what others did. Coolly and 
well he had controlled the fire of the Longsight's guns, and 
although wounded in at least three places by shell-splinters, 
he had never swerved from his post by so much as a single 
inch until now, when, in obedience to Cameron's bidding, 
he left the bridge and moved aft towards the ruined stern. 

"You can't be quite*illed, Conaghan," he said. 44 Hold 
on to something; I'm busy. Where was she hit?" 

"For'ard, aft an* amidships, above an* below, from the 
fale of it," said Tim, who was still irrepressible. Feather- 
stone left him clinging to a shattered ventilator and went 
farther aft. He saw at once that the destroyer's number was up. 
True, her after watertight compartments kept her afloat, but 
she was as helpless as a log ; she could neither steam nor 
steer, and anchoring would not have done her much good. ^, 
She was afloat, and she had one serviceable gun ; that was 
all. True, the number of her opponents had been reduced 
by three, so that even if she never fired another shot nor lived 
another minute, she had nobly accounted for her existence. 
Featherstone flashed a pocket torch about and saw what he 
saw. The after gun was blown clean from its mountings, 
and lay, useless, half overboard. Its shield was twisted out 
of all semblance to a shield, and its crew lay about in dis- 
torted, mangled ruin. Featherstone 's hand went to his cap 
in swift involuntary salute to the noble dead who had died 
for Britain and the freedom of the seas. Then he passed 
swiftly back to the bridge to make his report. 

It seemed as though the cruiser had made up its mind that 
her British adversary had been utterly destroyed. She still 
kept on her course, as could be seen from the spark flares 
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from her injured funnels; apparently she had had a stomach- 
ful of fighting for that good night. Cameron shook his fist 
at the disappearing smudge of red, and said : 

"Come back, you coward, and fight it out ! Come back ! 
We've not finished with you yet." 

But the cruiser did not turn. Featherstone laughed 
grimly as he beard the commander's indignant voice. 

"Whatever happens we can't run after him, sir," he said. 
"We've got it. We're stopped for this season, and we're 
lucky to be afloat at all. The after-deck is split open, and 
there's nothing left of the stern. They'll have to pump as 
hard as ever they've steamed to keep her going till daylight. 
But it hasn't been a bad fight." 

The pumps were working already as hard as they could, 
and the Longsight remained afloat. Not until daylight ap- 
peared would the full extent of her damages be known. 

"Get her cleaned up as well as you can," said Cameron. 
"Get a roll-call as soon as you have time, I'm afraid we've 
lost a lot of good men." 

Now the keen strain of the fighting was over he was aware 
of weariness ; it is not to be wondered at I 

"Young Conaghan is very much alive, although he thinks 
he's dead," said Featherstone with a curt laugh. " He seems 
to be charmed somehow — every man aft was killed but him. 
It was his shooting that saved us from being blown to bits, 
I believe." 

"Well, whatever happens, they can't say we haven't tried 
*o do something in the great war, Featherstone," Cameron 
growled. "But I'm sick at that cruiser escaping us. It 
would have been a feather in our caps if we'd downed him — 
a destroyer against a cruiser. One thing's certain, we've 
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stung him about a bit. I suppose we'll have to be content 
with that." 

As he spoke a long ray of silvery light blazed from the 
darkness and focused on the crippled Longsight. 

" Here's another of 'em 1 Stand by that for'ard gun," 
said Cameron. "You there, Woodford? " His voice reached 
Clem's ears just as consciousness returned. 

"Yes, sir," he said faintly. 

"Right. Carry on the good work. Searchlight, there." 

Just before the big light flared out Learoyd said : 

"Beg yer pardon, sir, the young gentleman's hit an' bad. 
He ain't fit to be at no gun now." 

But Clem had scrambled to his place, and was now stand- 
ing ready, swaying this way and that like a drunken man. 

"I'm fit to go on, sir," he said, and dropped in a heap 
at Learoyd's feet. 

"Didn't I tell yer?" said the gunner, stooping and pick- 
ing him up in his mighty arms. "Here, take him away an' 
put him in a quiet place at once, one of yer. He's done his 
bit, he has." 

The searchlight flashed out, and revealed — a big British 
destroyer, one of the same type as the Longsight. She closed 
in rapidly — they could see the faces of her gun-crews in the 
searchlight's rays. 

"Destroyer, ahoy! What ship?" came in a roar from 
across the water. 

"Longsight— stopped, likely to remain stopped. What 
ship?" 

" Leveret. Is that Cameron ? " 
"Hallo, Simpson ! Going strong?" 
" Nicely, thanks." They were talking as calmly as though 
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they had not been in a terrific battle that had been fought 
within recent minutes. 

"Jingo I but they chewed you up a bit. Want any 
help?" 

" We've scuppered three of 'em and winged a fourth, so 
we don't mind. But there's a chance for you, Simpson. 
That chap we winged — a light cruiser of the Hamburg class 
— get after him, and he's yours. He's only just disappeared, 
going E.N.E. Now's your chance for honour and glory. 
Try your luck — I'll give him to you. You ought to nab him 
if you're slippy." 

"Thanks," said Simpson. "I'll have a try for him. Sure 
you're all right?" 

"Quite sure," replied Cameron. "Get about it or you'll 
lose him." 

"I heard firing and came up to inquire. I'll get along 
then. Cheero!" 

The Leveret disappeared, as her searchlight was ex- 
tinguished simultaneously with that of the Longsight. 
Through the gloom Cameron shouted : 

"We dished a funnel for him, so you'll see his flare. 
Scupper the joker and we'll bless you for ever and ever." 

"That makes it easier to bear," said Featherstone, as the 
Leveret ceased to be heard. "So long as one of ours gets a 
slap, it doesn't matter." 

They turned to for the object of effecting such repairs as 
they could. It was impossible to abandon the Longsight, 
because there was not a single boat aboard her capable of 
floating. They could only attend to the wounded and keep 
the pumps going, and pray for better times to come. The 
wireless apparatus was smashed and useless; a shell-splinter 
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had snapped the aerial, and another had entered the wireless 
cabin and destroyed the instruments — and to show any light 
signal was to attract the attention of possible enemy ships. 
It was bitterly cold, and the wind was still increasing, and the 
poor wrecked Longsight, a ship that had taken to open waters 
for the first time a week or so before, lay rolling and groaning 
to the heave and lift of the seas. 

"Hold on here a bit," said Cameron. "Til go and see 
how everybody is. It isn't so bad when you're fighting, but 
afterwards you always feel a bit sick and scared. At least, I 
do — I think of everything that might have happened. It 
all goes, though, as soon as a scrap starts, thanks be I " 

He left the bridge and descended to the foredeck. Clem 
Woodford had been carried below with two other wounded 
men. Tim Conaghan had refused any attention, but sat 
hunched up in the long steel tunnel that served as a cabin on 
the destroyer. Cameron slapped him on the shoulder/ 

"Well done, young 'un," he said. "They tell me you've 
done good work. I shan't forget it." 

Tim Kfted a streaming face to the commander. He was 
crying like a child. 

"Dade in troth, sir, an' there's Clem Woodford, as foine 
abhoy as iver trod a deck, lyin' there dead an' spacheless an' 
scarcely able to whisper. To say nothin' av those foine 
fellies that manned the gun— dead ! An' the gun a wreck, 
bedad ! As swate a gun as iver I fired. Ochone, ochone ! " 

His grief was very real, he sat there rocking himself to 
and fro like a woman. It was the shock of his upheaval that 
had unsettled his nerves for the time being; and Cameron 
understood. He moved on to where Clem was lying. Clem 
was regaining consciousness again. He had not been actu- 
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ally wounded, but the shock of the concussion had deprived 
him of the power to think clearly. It was a marvel that he 
had not been killed — another fraction of an inch and his life 
would not have been worth a burnt match. But the skin of 
his temple was grazed, and that was all. Cameron gripped 
him by the hand. 

"Now then, young 'un, we can't spare our best men, you 
know. We're not out of the mess yet. Going to turn-to 
and do a job of work?" It was the best thing he could 
have said. Clem required not sympathy and tears, but the 
knowledge that he was necessary to the running of the show. 
He struggled up to his feet, his face white. 

"I'm ready, sir," he said in a thick voice. "Tell me 
what you want, and I'll do it." 

"Go out on deck, if you are able — take Conaghan with 
you. The fresh air will do you more good than this stuffy 
hole. Good heavens above 1 what's that?" 

It was a shell that burst in the Longsight's engine-room, 
and the crash of the detonation was answered by the deeper 
note of the forward gun replying. Like lightning Cameron 
leaped on deck and ran to the bridge. Featherstone had 
turned on the searchlight again. The deck of the destroyer 
was aglow with brilliant light from two monstrous search- 
lights that converged upon her. And her own searchlight 
revealed a couple of German cruisers — as big as, if not bigger 
than, her late adversary. They had stolen up like ghosts 
through the darkness, seeing, in all likelihood, the glow of 
her as yet unextinguished fires revealed through her rent 
and gaping funnels; they had flashed the searchlights upon 
her, and then, without even a challenge, careless, it seemed, 
that she was a wreck, they had opened fire. 
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"We'll take it fighting," said Cameron, and as he spoke 
a shell blew the bridge to pieces, and Cameron and Feather- 
stone ceased to exist. The roar and the flash of the explod- 
ing shell, the shattering fall of the debris, the sick heave of 
the destroyer, staggered Clem Woodford for a moment. 
Then that curious tight something that had been in his brain 
seemed to snap of a sudden ; he was clear-headed, calm and 
very cool. He ran towards the bridge — and found it was not 
there. 

He shouted the commander's name, and Featherstone's, 
and there was ho reply. Learoyd, picking himself up from 
the deck, where he had been thrown, ran to his gun again 
and threw open the breech. 

"They've finished the skipper ! " he said. "What's your 
orders, sir?" 

"Go on fighting," said Clem. "They shan't take us 
without paying for it. Keep on going." 
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It was a splendid challenge to the enemy, and it was 
answered by a desperate cheer by all who heard it. It was 
the spirit of the British Navy of to-day, a Navy of science 
and mechanics, but a Navy full of the indomitable courage, 
as full as ever it was, if not fuller. 

There are times when even British pluck must recognise 
its helplessness in the face of overwhelmingly superior odds, 
and then the only thing to do is to fight like a bulldog to the last 
gasp, and to make your enemy pay as high a price as might 
be for the privilege of killing you. The men of the little 
Longsight would make the hated Boche rue the day that he 
first ran across them, they said, and so they turned to with 
the gun, loading and firing as calmly and precisely as if at 
drill, and not at grips with an implacable foe. 

Shot after shot went home, as was evident from the sudden 
bursts of fire illuminating the misty gloom beyond. One of 
the two great searchlights suddenly disappeared, to show 
where a timely shot had got home, but though Learoyd tried 
gallantly to dowse the other ship's light, he failed. And all 
the time the 6-inch gun was spitting and snarling, the two 
enemy vessels were pouring in the full weight of their fire. 
The shattered decks of the Longsight were indescribable. 
Twisted steel and mangled men seemed to be everywhere; 
her funnels were all shot away and she waS only a sorry 
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wreck, but indomitable ever. Fortunately, she presented 
such a small target that only an occasional enemy shell struck 
her, but such as did created fearful havoc. 

To Clem Woodford everything was ear-bursting sound. 
The quick, whiplike bark of his own gun, the soul-searing 
detonation of the enemy shells exploding, the roar of water 
as it leaped up and fell in miniature Niagaras on the de- 
stroyer's sheer hull deadened his senses. He was unable to 
think, only able to act blindly. 

Someone told him the destroyer was sinking beneath them 
— that she was utterly torn to pieces. Actually — it was a 
miracle that she remained afloat at all — a dozen shells of 
varying calibre had pierced her skin. Almost automatically, 
hearing the news, Clem gave the order to stand by to 
abandon ship — the last order a naval captain ever gives, 
save the final word to scatter and swim. 

And now the end of the gallant Longsight drew near. 
No longer did her gun bark defiance to the German hounds 
of death — it was silent, with its breech-block blown out, and 
its last charge fired. Outlined in the shaft of radiance from 
the enemy cruiser, the destroyer settled down, turning sickly 
as she went. Even now she seemed reluctant to go, she 
struggled defiantly, and, some tricfr of the tide serving, she 
kept her sinking bow resolutely pointed towards her con- 
querors. The enemy had ceased firing. It may be that the 
Longsight's splendid defiance had touched the hardened 
hearts of those aboard the cruisers — let us hope that such a 
splendid exhibition of pluck would not go unnoticed. 
"She's going I " shouted someone. 
"Steady, men ! " shouted Clem. He was standing alone 
on the foredeck, and his men, such few as now remained, 
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that is, and they were only a few, alas ! were lined up by the 
shattered rails. 

"Faith," said Tim Conaghan, coming to his side, "it's 
been a wunner av a scrap, Clem me bhoy. But it seems to 
me as if it moight be our finish." 

"Look out for yourself, Tim," said Clem. "Now— every 
man for himself 1 " 

The men went overboard as though on bathing parade. 
They had secured lifebelts and waistcoats and fragments of 
planking, though they had no real hope of salvation. They 
had heard stories of how Germans treat their vanquished 
enemies; they knew, too, that the saving of life must neces- 
sarily be a secondary consideration in a modern naval battle, 
when submarines might slink up and sink the succouring 
ship. 

Tim Conaghan did not join in the plunge. " Bedad ! Til 
stay wid ye, Clem — it's a bit late along for to start parting 
now," he said. Then he held out his hand, and Clem's went 
to meet it. 

"Good-bye, Tim — and thanks for helping. v 
"Good-bye, Clem — it's been worth while." That was all. 
A minute later the two were overboard and under water, 
dragged down by the suction of the sinking Longsigkt. 

Clem Woodford fought a choking way upwards, for it is 
hard to die when you are young and strong. It seemed to 
him as though he would never reach the surface, but pre- 
sently he was aware of a relief to the pressure in his lungs; 
he realised that he was swimming in a zone of light. He 
could hear, too, the chug-chug of swiftly-plied oars, and the 
occasional cry of some strong swimmer in his agony. He 
uttered no outcry himself, although the water was bitterly 
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cold ; but he trod water doggedly. He lacked a lifebelt, for 
he had forgotten to think of himself, but he was a good 
swimmer, and the chill of the water had not yet had time to 
numb his muscles. 

The enemy were humane for once; they had lowered 
boats and were picking up all the survivors they could. In 
reality it was not long before a big hand closed on Clem's 
collar, he was hauled roughly into a boat, and, as the boat 
was now full almost to the sinking-point, it was rowed with 
all speed back to the German cruiser Hamburg. Barely were 
the survivors aboard than a low, sullen roar of gunfire 
sounded from the westward, and British shells began to fall 
perilously near the enemy ships. The British big fellows 
were coming out to make inquiries, and they had spotted the 
Germans, but the distance was too great for them to under- 
stand what work they were engaged upon. 

"If they'd only been an hour earlier," thought discon- 
solate Clem, shivering in the flat outside the captain's cpbin. 

The captain of the Hamburg was a sportsman. He it 
was who had issued the order to pick up the swimmers of the 
Longsight, and he it was who spoke to Clem in perfect 
English a few minutes later. 

"You are an officer of that destroyer? Yes, I know— a 
midshipman. It is a pity for one so young to be put out of 
action for the rest of the war. But it is to-day to you and 
to-morrow to me. Now, you will answer me a few questions 
about the disposition of your naval forces, and then you will 
go to my cabin and secure a rub down and some dry sleep- 
ing gear, and you will turn in and be comfortable. Is that 
not so?" 

"I'll do anything but answer questions," said Clem 
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stoutly, although he actuary felt more like tears than de- 
fiance. The German nodded as if in approval. 

"Good, I expected as much. No sailor worth the name 
betrays his country. Let us believe the questions have been 
asked, then. I am not the man to torture you to make you 
speak. But— there is one question that you can answer with- 
out sacrificing your honour : where is your commander?" 

" Killed, and the second in command, too." 

"Ah I Yes, your little ship made a gallant fight — she 
was fit to belong to His Imperial Majesty's glorious High 
Seas Fleet. But who then fought her at the last?" 

"The men," said Clem curtly. "We carried on as best 
we could, and if we'd had bigger guns we might have done 
better." The German looked at him keenly, then, quite 
suddenly, he held out his hand. 

" You are a brave boy," he said. " If I had a son I should 
wish him to be like you, but my son was killed at" Heligo- 
land. I think you fought that destroyer, did you not ? You 
see, the only other officer saved was another boy, younger 
than you." Clem's heart leaped with gratitude at the news; 
the survivor could be none else than Tim. Since they shook 
hands on the Longsight's wave-swept deck, he had not seen 
or heard of the Irish lad until now. 

"He is a comic — an Irish boy, this other. He joked as 
they brought him aboard, though he was blue with cold ami 
his teeth chattered, so they say. He is now in hospital. 
You shall see him anon. Now give me your parole to make 
no attempt at escape, and you shall go to make yourself 
comfortable." 

"I think," said Clem quietly, "that I won't give mv 
parole, if you don't mind. Because I want to see as much of 
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this war as I can, and if an opportunity occurs I think I 
shall try to escape." 

This statement did not seem to take the German com- 
mander entirely by surprise. 

"I do not blame you/ 9 he said. "Life as a prisoner of 
war is not attractive. But I think it is only fair to warn you 
that any attempt at escape will be visited with very severe 
consequences." 

Then Clem was permitted to retire. He towelled himself 
vigorously in the well-wafme4 cabin, and donned dry pyja- 
mas which were found for him. Then he opened the door, 
intending to go on deck, for despite the excitement he had 
lived through, his fine spirit kept him alert and active, but 
a big German marine was on guard outside the door, and in 
a harsh, guttural voice he warned him back. As there was 
nothing else to be done, Clem climbed into the standing bed- 
place with which the room was fitted and tried to sleep. But 
although he was now tired enough from the reaction to stand 
any quantity of sleep, that great restorer deserted his eyelids, 
and hour after hour went by, to find the lad still staring at 
the deck-beams and thinking— thinking. He had very much 
to occupy his thoughts. 

The Hamburg, meanwhile, was charging through the 
night like a startled deer. Not until she was very far within 
the confines of the enemy minefields did she slacken her 
headlong speed, for although she might be prepared to tackle 
a minute destroyer, her commander had no stomach for a 
fight with odds as great as those which had been opposed 
to the unfortunate Longsight. 

A prisoner of wart It was not a good thought, and it 
made Clem turn and toss in his bunk unceasingly. Here 
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was the biggest war ever known in the history of the world 
practically only just beginning, and he was out of it. What 
about all his big, glorious dreams of winning fame ? They 
were silly, futile dreams. Nothing but a long, dreary vista 
of imprisonment stretched before him, with, according to the 
stories one heard, an almost certainty of ill-treatment and de- 
gradation. And all his glorious fancies of great deeds were 
brought down to this empty nothingness I 

"All the same, being a prisoner doesn't mean staying a 
prisoner," he said aloud. "Other men have escaped, so why 
shouldn't I?" 

So he began to turn over various wild plans. None was 
feasible, but it gave his overstrung nerves a much-needed 
rest to contemplate them. Then he remembered that, ac- 
cording to report, Tim was saved. That was something- 
better perhaps to be a prisoner than a corpse. 

It was as he was thinking this that the door opened sud- 
denly and a protesting shape was thrust into the cabin. As 
it came it warned certain uncertain personages in the back- 
ground to " Go aisy, for the love av Hivin ! " But no notice 
was taken of this outcry, and there was a dull thud on the 
cabin floor, the rustle of blankets, then the slam of the 
shutting door. 

"Ochone!" said Tim Conaghan in a rueful voice, 
"they've locked me up in the dark, an' Oi've lost me matches. 
Deed in troth 1 an' if I had 'em they'd be that wet they 
wouldn't strike." 

"Tim," said Clem, almost unable to repress his desire 
to laugh. 

"Faith, it's a ghostie! Bad scran to ye, torraentin* a 
harmless Irish felly that hasn't wished ye a mite av ill-luck. 
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Ochone, Clem, Clem, the foinest lad that iver stepped a 
plank— and, $h ! the proide av him I Drownded, he is, as 
sure as eggs is chickens I Drownded an' shot, an' maybe a 
prisoner as well, the same as what Oi am ! " 

In the- darkness the effect of the lamenting voice was 
ludicrous, and Clem, spite of his late misery, could not 
restrain the mighty laugh that burst from him. 

"It isn't a ghost, Tim, it's me — Clem Woodford. Are 
you flattering yourself that you're the only one saved from 
the wreck ? " 

Clem reached for the electric light switch and flooded the 
cabin with a glow of light. As the deadlights were securely 
screwed over the ports they had no restrictions concerning the 
use of lights aboard the Hamburg. 

It would be impossible to describe the Irish lad's un- 
bounded joy when he discovered that his chum had indeed 
been saved. He literally embraced Clem, crooning over hiip 
as a mother might croon over a well-loved child. He was 
dishevelled and tousled, and his clothes were not yet dry, but 
he laughed very joyously. 

"Bedad! now we're together agin, Clem," he said, after 
the first rhapsody had passed, "we'll give these square- 
head jokers a run for their money. Sure, an' didn't I chal- 
lenge the biggest av them to a stand-up foight, for to see 
whether they'd take me prisoner back to Germany, or me 
take them all, an' the ship, too, back to England I But 
that was disperation, because Oi thought ye were killed 
entoirely, an' me left alone, all alone, for to uphold the 
credit av the British Navy." 




CHAPTER XXXI 
The Road to Freedom 



It is not proposed to give a long and detailed description 
of the imprisonment of Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan. 
To tell in detail would very easily mean another story as 
long as this, and perhaps some day the whole stirring narra- 
tive may be told. Such readers as have followed the fortunes 
of this plucky pair so far will be sure that the period of 
their captivity was anything but unvaried — indeed, it was 
so full of variety that all they had previously experienced 
seemed as child's play when they came to look back. 

But it was a year and more, almost fifteen months indeed, 
before they trod free earth again. Throughout those fifteen 
months they had worked with a single heart and a high 
purpose to win to freedom, scorning to avail themselves of 
the better conditions that were offered to them if they gave 
their word of honour not to attempt to escape. 

They were sent to labour on the roads, like ordinary 
working menr-menial tasks were put before them, and they 
were threatened with dire penalties if they failed to obey. 
But the hard lives they had lived aboard the Omadaim in 
the past had hardened their muscles to die likeness of steel, 
and when bigger, older men than they gave way beneath 
the strain of constant, pitiless toil, the two lads worked 
on resolutely, and as they worked they thought. 

To be sure, there were occasions when the irksomeness 
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of this confinement became too difficult to bear. Tim 
Conaghan's proud Irish spirit was everlastingly up in arms 
against the affronts that the captors showered upon them, 
but even he learnt in time how useless it was to kick 
against the pricks of the inevitable, and gradually an assumed 
stoicism took possession of him, a quality, this, which his 
captors took for wholesome fear of their authority. 

So, friend the reader, you must picture for yourself mean- 
time all that happened to them between their being landed 
from the Hamburg to the time when two dishevelled, 
tattered lads, almost shoeless, very haggard and altogether 
disreputable, drew near to the Dutch frontier. They had 
overpowered a guard, and they had possessed themselves 
of a disguise in some miraculous manner of their own 
devising. They had passed one barrier crouched down on 
the petrol tank of a German general's motor-car, with Ger- 
man sentries presenting arms on either side; but that was 
at night, of course, and at a time when they were begin- 
ning to give up all hope of ever eluding the vigilance of 
the sentries. They had lain for days that seemed endless 
in wet ditches, living on such poor fragments of food as 
they could gather from the hedges, because they were afraid 
to beg, and too proud to steal, even in an enemy's country. 
They had been compelled to run for their lives more than 
once, with a hot pursuit behind them; they had crouched 
in pestiferous drains and fet the yelling chase go by over- 
head. 

And now we meet them again, still on German soil, 
but hopeful of an early alteration to that condition of affairs. 

It was night; a night as black as the inside of a grave. 
Not a single star showed in the cloud-covered sky; there 
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was hardly a sound to be heard but the whimper of a 
gathering gale. But they recked nothing of these minor 
discomforts— nay, they welcomed them, indeed. For the 
gross darkness was their friend, and the lilting song of 
the gale told them of England and the seas that England 
guarded ; it spoke to them of home and freedom and a long 
ease from this desperate life of a hunted dog. Too, it would 
hide any incautious sound they might make. 

"Down, down, flat!" said Clem, catching Tim by the 
back of the neck and forcing his face to the earth. He 
had heard the slow, weary tramp of a man very close at 
hand. 

" Wer da?" came a call from the darkness; but beyond 
pressing themselves still closer to the ground, the boys did 
nothing. A sudden dash of light was flung towards them. 

To Clem's and Tim's excited fancies it seemed as though 
they must inevitably be seen. If a rifle had flashed and a 
bullet pinged they would not have been in the least sur- 
prised, but apparently the German sentry was satisfied that 
his suspicions had been aroused unnecessarily, for after a 
moment the electric torch went out, and a harsh voice com- 
menced to sing a strident, unmusical tune. 

"'Dade, an' that'll be the Hymn of Hate we've heard 
about!" said irrepressible Tim, still crouching low. "An' 
be ^that same token, I fale as if Oi could make an ate of 
him, I'm that powerfully hungered, Clem me bhoy." 

"Sh— sh! Don't spoil it so late along," warned Clem. 
"Get hold of my hand and come on — quietly." 

Immediately ahead of them was freedom from the Ger- 
man yoke, but in their previous discussions they had decided 
that it was almost as necessary to avoid surrender to the 
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Dutch authorities as to prevent themselves from falling into 
German hands again. The Dutch, according to the usages 
of war, would intern them, in all likelihood, for the re- 
mainder of the period of hostilities, and what difference 
was there, they asked, between being a prisoner in one 
country and in another? A little extra comfort might be 
won, but they wanted fighting, not comfort* 

So they moved forward very cautiously, halting as the 
singing sentry turned, moving on again as he retraced his 
steps. Not very far away they could hear the rattle of 
another sentry's rifle — very evidently the Germans main- 
tained a constant guard on the frontier — as much to prevent 
desertions of their own men, perhaps, as in hope of detect- 
ing escaping prisoners. 

A sudden hail fetched the lads 9 hearts almost into their 
mouths. 

"Hi, Fritz, come hither, fool's head. Why should we 
stand alone in this crawling dark ? " demanded the first 
sentry. "It is full of ghosts, this darkness." 

"Ay, there be many ghosts to face through many 
nights, Hans," said the other man. "We who have fought 
through Flanders know that, eh? Cold white fingers 
reached out through the darkness to search for one's throat 
— ught There was a young English lad whom my officer 
demanded that I should shoot through the heart — I can see 
his face even now." 

The lads crouched very low at that, for it seemed to 
them they had been seen; that the Germans were simply 
playing with them. But a moment later they realised that 
their lively fears had misled them. 

"For myself, it was a crucified Indian," said the second 
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sentry in a hushed voice. "But it is the war and the glory 
of the Kaiser that makes us do these things.' 9 

They seemed disposed to talk everlastingly, seeking 
each other's companionship. The lads ^ere growing cold 
and miserable, and at last, driven to sheer desperation, they 
moved forward. A dry twig snapped with the report of 
a rifle as Tim crawled forward. 

"Donner und blitzenl What was that?" cried one of 
the sentries. And they, holding their very breath, could 
hear the swift rattle of his chattering teeth. "Come, a 
light, Fritz." 

"I have none — it is lost, and I shall maybe receive a 
flogging to-morrow. For myself, I go to my post — I like 
not these strange night noises." A wavering ray of light 
spread out a moment later and focused full on Tim Cona- 
ghan's white face and dishevelled hair. And as discovery 
seemed certain, the Irish lad of a sudden leaped to his feet 
and commenced to dance a wild Irish jig, at the same time 
screeching at the top of his voice. The German "saw him, 
and a yell of horror escaped him. 

"The lad I shot ! " he cried. "Come not near— ah ! He 
is choking me^-the white clutching hands " 

But it was Clem Woodford's hands that fastened about 
his throat, not a ghost's. The lad had been prompt in this 
great emergency. He saw Tim's plan without the need for 
an explanation, and whilst the sentry was engaged in awe- 
struck contemplation of the leaping object before him, he 
slipped nimbly to his flank and was on him like a thunder- 
bolt. It was not a time to stand on ceremony. Clem 
wanted to be free, and this man was in the way. He was 
also a self-confessed murderer. So Clem, with the greatest 
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good will in the world, hammered his head against his dton 
rifle butt until the man's tense resistance ceased. 

41 Hist, Tim!" he said sibilantly. 

"Oi'm here. Lead on, Macduff— but we'll bag his 
hilmit as a throphy, will we not? M 

What the feelings of the second sentry might have been 
will never be known, for he refused to come near the place; 
he did not even raise an alarm, thinking probably that his 
comrade was right and that ghosts were indeed abroad that 
night. But within two minutes of the light flashing on 
Tim's face the pair of British boys were safely across the 
Dutch frontier. And something like a week later two be- 
draggled scarecrows, who had been lurking in a railway 
wagon that was placed in a siding at Amsterdam, slipped 
like two shadows to where a little British steamer was 
moored, and scuttled up the mooring ropes like rats. 

"That feels better," said Clem, as he reached the deck. 
"This is a bit of England again — it feels homey after all 
that time away from her.' ! * 

Tim, for a wonder, said nothing. It is difficult to under- 
stand the quick, impulsive Irish temperament. He had 
laid htf head down on the cold, unfeeling iron of the ship's 
rail, was sobbing as though his heart would break, and 
was alternately kissing the unresponsive metal and bathing 
it with hot tears of joy. Don't blame him, boys! Put 
yourself ip his place. Sixteen months since he had touched 
anything that was really English 1 But this crying lad 
had borne incredible hardships and fatigue, had faced almost 
unbelievable risks with a stout heart and never a whimper ! 
No, the Irish temperament is not easy to understand. 

Clem himself, although not at all an open sentimentalist, 
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knew a feeling as though a great lump had risen in his 
throat to choke him. The way to freedom was open, he 
said — nothing in reason could stop them* And when a 
rough British voice reached his ears, he wanted to laugh, 
although the voice spoke a threat. 

"Get out of it," said the voice. "Am I night watchman 
here for nothing ? Away ashore you go, you thieving young 
Dutch varmints. Be off now, before I hit you with a be- 
laying-pin ! " 

"Don't worry," said Clem, recovering his voice. "We're 
friends — Englishmen, and we want the captain." 

"Ay, that doesn't sound like Dutch. Hold a bit till 
I light a lamp." He got a hurricane lamp from the galley 
and kindled it. It was all so beautifully familiar — exactly 
as if it might have been happening aboard the Omadaun; 
as if the intervening months had never been. 

"You speak English," said the elderly, bearded man, who 
scanned them in the lantern light. "But I'm blistered if you 
look English. You might have come from Timbuctoo or 
Tipperary, for all your figureheads tell me." 

"We're midshipmen in the Navy, and we've escaped from 
Germany," said Clem quickly. "Now let us see the captain." 

And the man led them below. 

"Count yourselves quite safe," said the skipper, when 
he had heard some part of their story. "I'll go bail for you. 
Better not show yourselves too much in public until we sail, 
perhaps, in case of accidents, but I'll take jolly good care 
that you two youngsters get back to England, if this old 
hooker will only keep afloat." 

"Then, since ye're promisin' so handsomely, captain 
darling," said Tim, no longer crying, "would ye perhaps be 
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so good as to give two starving lads a bite av a biscuit, or 
mebbe a biscuit apiece?" 

" Bless my soul I what a fool I must be 1 " said Captain 
Tomkins, of the good ship Hecla. "Hi, steward 1 Drat the 
man, he's never to be found when he's wanted most. Ah I 
there you are! Set a meal — a big meal* When you've done 
that, turn the second mate out of his room and give him 
yours, and these two gentlemen will take Mr. Gates's cabin. 
Understand? Now get a move on, you lubberly nosailor- 
you, and don't stand staring like a stuck pig." 

Tim listened to this handsome oration ; he saw the steward 
^ move nimbly to cover the cabin table with a groaning load 
of food. 

"It's a counthry worth foightin' for, England," he said. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
Aboard the "Lion" Again 



It seemed as though the genial captain of the Hecla could 
not do enough to help the two refugees from German dur- 
ance to be comfortable. The ship was merely a home-trade 
tramp, with no pretensions, but such comforts as she pos- 
sessed were very willingly placed at the disposal of Clem 
and Tim. 

"Faith, it makes bein' a prisoner worth while, " grunted 
Tim after half an hour of steady, purposeful eating. The 
steward placed another dish of tinned salmon on the by no 
means spotless tablecloth, and another plate of toast. 

" Makes a man wish he had twice the stowage room, eh ? " 
agreed Clem, helping himself for at least the fourth time. 
"Do you know we've never had a square meal — not to call it 
a square meal— since the Longsight was scuppered ? " 

"Why, if you were in the Longsight," said the captain of 
the Hecla, listening with keen interest the while he puffed 
away at a short, well-coloured pipe, "you're famous people. 
If you'd said you were from her I'd have — I'd have opened 
another tin of salmon ! It's not too late even yet. Sure 
you are getting all you want, young gentlemen ? " 

Tim and Clem nodded, and went on eating. Starve on 
prisoners 9 rations for fifteen months, pick up such odd trifles 
of food as you can when journeying by stealth through an 
enemy country, and then sit down to a well-spread table and 
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you win appreciate the value of food — however plain it 
may be. 

"Yes, we were in the Longsight,* said Clem, loosening 
the twisted rope of rags that he wore in place of a belt. 
"And, if you remember anything about her, can you tell me 
how many were saved? Were any of the senior officers 
picked up, do you know? We tried to find out, but they 
never told us/' 

"No. Only otie man was saved by our own ships — a 
stoker, so far as I remember, hanging on to a lifebuoy; 
and he said a midshipman — an Irish midshipman — had given 
it to him, because he was a married man with children." 

Clem looked accusingly at Tim. "You never told me 
anything about that," he said. 

"Begobs! I forgot, Clem. He was Irish himself, any- 
way. An 9 he towld me he was uncommonly fond av his 
small bhoy— a youngster of foive. After that what could 
I do?" 

"Are you the youngster who gave up his lifebelt to a 
drowning man?" asked Captain Tomkins, and thrust a huge, 
brown hand across the table. "Why, it is known every- 
where. And I'll tell you something else. England is proud 
of you. That stoker said that after the senior officers were 
killed two midshipmen fought the ship against overwhelming 
odds until she sank, and then were the last to leave/ 9 

"We couldn't very well go first, could we? " asked Clem 
gravely. "What do you think you would do if this ship was 
sinking? 99 

"Stay with her till the last toinute, but then I'm skipper 
here. But I see, I think, I see. Gentlemen, my cabin isn't 
a palace, but it's honoured by your presence." 
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It was plain that Captain Tomkins was burning to hear a 
full narrative of all their wanderings and adventures, but 
already Tim's bright eyes were beginning to cloud over with 
sleep, and Clem was not in much better case. The privations 
they had endured, followed by the enormous gorge that they 
had indulged in, bred a state of pronounced somnolence, and 
out of sheer sympathy the captain of the Hecla advised them 
to turn in. Two minutes after they had stripped off their 
sorry clothes they were both deeply sunk in a stupor of sleep 
that lasted until noon the following day, and when they ' 
awakened the Hecla was already away from port and home- 
ward bound for England. 

"It's good to smell open water again," said Clem, shov- 
ing his head through the cabin port and drawing in deep 
sniffs of the clean, crisp air. "Tim, can you believe it? 
We're going home — home! There won't be any frowsy 
Boche to turn us to the mending of German roads this good 
day.* 

"If a submarine doesn't bag us, M said Tim drowsily. 
"Bad cess to it, I'm sleepy an' I'm hungry, an' I don't 
know which is the worst. Shall I lose a meal an' slape, or 
shall I rouse out an' lose a slape?" 

Clem answered him by going to the captain's bathroom, 
saturating the big sponge he found there very thoroughly, 
and hurling it with good aim full into Tim's sleepy face. 

Very quickly they were tubbed and shining, and were 
trying to make the best of the sorry rags of clothing that 
they possessed. They still looked like scarecrows when they 
were dressed, but what did that matter? Somewhere, not 
very far ahead of the squat but purposeful bow, lay Eng- 
land, where all a man's needs could be supplied instanter. 
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They were free, and the painful nightmare of the past was 
gone — never to trouble them again. 

Without any adventure of gteat moment the Hecla 
reached her port. At times British destroyers stormed past 
her, and the eyes of the watching lads glistened with joy and 
pride at sight of the pounding beauties. A brace of mine- 
sweepers fussed by ; an armed yacht, stately and formidable, 
turned about and steamed parallel by way of escort. 

A slender upright stick showed in the water ahead of the 
bustling Hecla, and even before the keen eyes of the look- 
out on the forecastle head had seen it, the yacht was storm- 
ing towards it, her bow gun swinging quickly. It was not 
an enemy submarine, but it would have been the same in any 
case — the underwater craft would swiftly have ceased to exist. 

Tim Conaghan scanned the trim craft. The noontide 
sunshine was on the white cap-covers of her gun's crew, the 
long, lean chase of the gun shone too, and the lad chuckled 
suddenly. 

"Do ye remember the yarns they towld us, Clem, there 
in the prison camp? About the British Fleet bein* at the 
bottom av the North Sea, an 9 only Boche ships allowed to 
use the trade routes? Faith, they were always amazin' liars, 
but they did themselves proud whin they towld us that 
whacker." 

"So long as we've our admiral," said Clem, "we'll be all 
right. So will England. 0 

Every ship they saw was either flying the British flag or 
neutral colours that were safe under British protection. It 
was good to be alive, good to know that in their long and 
tedious absence the big, splendid work had gone on without 
a check. It may be that both lads learnt more of the real 
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meaning of Britain's sea-power during that short trip across 
the North Sea in a squat, ugly and lopsided tramp than ever 
they had done aboard the great battle-cruiser that had pre- 
viously been their home. 

Captain Tomkins, and every man aboard the Hecla, 
parted from the pair with real regret when the time came to 
go. But the lads were eager to be up and doing; enforced 
inaction for such a long period did not suit their fighting 
souls. They were penniless and ragged, but Captain Tom- 
kins supplied them with a sufficiency of money to carry on 
with, and the small port of Sandridge, to which the Hecla 
was bound, gave them a suit apiece and a change of linen. 

Clem sent a wire home as soon as he could find a post 
office. He had written an occasional letter to his people 
during his captivity, but, as it happened, not one of those 
letters ever reached its destination, and for many a month 
now the lads had been given up as lost. 

They reported to the nearest naval station as quickly as 
they could get there. It happened to be a minor submarine 
base, and there Clem and Tim met many of the quiet-eyed 
men who brave the utmost rigours of the sea beneath its 
surface. They heard many lightly told tales, too, which 
fired their blood afresh, and they resolved to ask if they 
might be given a chance of seeing some submarine service; 
but meantime it was necessary to obey orders and report to 
the Admiralty. This they did, and they were promptly 
granted short leave of absence for the purpose of refitting 
themselves. A week later they reported aboard Admiral 
Beatty's flagship, and their hearts thrilled as never before 
when their feet trod that firm planking. Everything was as 
it had been — nothing apparently was changed. The master- 
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at-arms at the gangway was the same — he grinned respect- 
fully as he saluted them. Captain Lisle was there too- 
eager to welcome them ; yes, it was good and very good to 
be back. 

"The Admiral wishes to see you two youngsters immedi- 
ately you arrWe," said Lisle. Admiral Beatty smiled at 
them as they presented themselves. He even held out a 
cordial hand to them. 

"We might have known two tough 'uns like you couldn't 
be scuppered," he remarked. "Now sit down there, and tell 
me the whole story from the very beginning." He listened 
with interest, nodding his head from time to time. Clem 
told of the Longsight's gallant fight, but said nothing about 
his own share in that momentous action. Tim fidgeted about 
on his chair like a restless guinea-pig during this part of the 
narration, and at the close the Admiral turned to him. 

"Let's have your version of it, Conaghan," he said. 

And then, his words tumbling over themselves because 
of his eagerness, Tim told of Clem's share in the fight, of 
his splendid defiance when .the senior officers were killed. 

"The Navy hasn't any need to be ashamed of either of 
you," said Beatty, when the telling was done. "As for 
myself — I don't mind saying I'm proud of you. You've 
done exactly what I like to think any other midshipman or 
officer of the Navy would do — and one can't say more than 
that." Great praise this from one of the heads of a service 
that praises scantily, asking for a standard of general work 
so high that anything that stands out must be tremendous. 

"And now," went on Beatty to the confused pair, "we've 
got the future to think of. You'll both be a little slack in * 
discipline and duties generally after being away for so long, 
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so you'll remain aboard here for a spell and go back to 
school. You needn't look so glum about it." Their fyces 
had fallen a little, perhaps, because they had hoped that 
another destroyer might be their lot— a chance for swift, 
fighting activity. 

"You see, you've had your chance, and there are others 
who want a chance too. But don't worry — you'll see all the 
fighting you want to before so very long. You haven't 
missed much during your absence 

His eyes, as he spoke, rested on a calendar fastened to 
the bulkhead of his office. The date shown thereon was 
May 16th, and the year was 1916. 




CHAPTER XXXIII 
Hoffmann's Last Throw 



All said and done, it was good to be back aboard the 
Lion, and to see and hear the well-ordered life of the Navy 
bubbling and boiling around them. It was pleasant to take 
one's turn at watch-keeping, to fiave one's own boat again, 
and to bear a definite part in the scheme of things. 

The Battle-Cruiser Squadron had received some excep- 
tional additions to its numbers, and it was in first-class 
fighting condition. There was not a man in all the ships 
who did not pray with all his heart and soul for the enemy 
to leave his hiding-place and come forth to open water to 
give battle. 

And, if they had known, their prayers were speedily 
about to be fulfilled. This month of May was to close with 
the fighting of the greatest naval action in the history of the 
world— the Battle of Jutland. 

Meantime, the cruisers, as was the case with every ship 
in all the Navy, were daily exercised in big-gun drill, and 
the men, being trained to a hair, showed wonderful promise 
of being able to give an excellent account of themselves 
when the time was ripe. They handled the great guns as if 
they were toys, they played with them, they caressed them — 
for these long, lean monsters were in reality Britain's teeth, 
ready and keen to bite deeply into the enemy's vitals and 
drain away his life's blood. 

During the spell of waiting for something to happen — 
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and every Navy man must remember the tense feeling that 
ran through the fleet during the latter days of May, a feeling 
as if something very great were constantly about to happen — 
Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan had the honour of being 
personally presented to Admiral Jellicoe, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet. To him they were required to tell 
the story of the Longsight's last fight and their after experi- 
ences, a story to which the great Admiral listened with the 
keenest interest. 

As it happened, no court martial 1 had been held on the 
two lads, to explain the reason for the destroyer's loss. 
Nowadays the practice which always used to hold in the 
Navy, of trying the senior surviving officer of any lost ship, 
in order to discover exactly why and under what circum- 
stances that ship was lost, is discontinued. Not that either of 
the pair would have feared to face such a court, because they 
were both conscious of having done the best they could for 
the honour of England and her Navy. 

Among the gunroom crew of the Lion there was no 
marked jealousy aroused by the undoubted popularity which 
Clem and Tim had gained for themselves. They were con- 
sidered lucky to have had their chance, that was all. If 
Crowther, the bully, sometimes sneered and made nasty, 
covert remarks about " swollen-headed youngsters who were 
getting too big for their boots/' that did not really affect the 
situation, and the pair were wise enough to pass his remarks 
by without anger. Anyhow, a week after Clem and Tim 
joined up again, Crowther was transferred to the Queen 
Mary, and they neither of them ever saw him again. 

By a chance stroke of fortune, they were able to add to 
their popularity. 
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It was a still, close night, and eight bells had just been 
struck aboard the ships of the squadron, when Clem Wood- 
ford mounted to the Lion's bridge to stand his turn at anchor 
watch* * 

And Clem was conscious of a feeling of oppression. It 
was a strange feeling enough — he was not afraid, as fear 
goes, but he believed that he would not be surprised at any- 
thing transpiring. But two bells were struck, and four bells 
were struck, and still nothing occurred to break the even 
monotony of the breathless night. The giant guardians of 
Britain's honour, sentinels of majesty and righteous might, 
lay slumbering about the Lion— occasionally a scouting de- 
stroyer would announce her return to the base by a series of 
swiftly flashed signals in the secret code, and, being given 
permission to proceed, would steal like a shadow up the great 
roadstead to her moorings. 

It seemed to Clem that he heard a low, alarmed cry. He . 
had been leaning over the rail, trying to pierce the gloom 
with his keen young eyes, listening to the stealthy plashing 
of water against the great steel side of the cruiser, when the 
sound reached him. For a moment he imagined it to be 
fancy alone; he listened closely, but the sound was not 
repeated. 

A lieutenant — Carstairs by name— came across to him. 
"Did you hear anything then?" he asked. "Like a 
low cry ? " 

So it was not imagination ! Clem confessed that he had 
thought to hear a sound, but so insignificant that it could 
hardly mean anything. 

"Anything might mean anything — slip down— quietly, 
see if anything is wrong." 
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Clem obeyed, and at the foot of the ladder he descended 
came across none other thai} Tim Conaghan. Tim was a 
ghostly figure in pyjamas, and had no business to be up on 
deck at all, but he was there nevertheless. 

"Couldn't slape — it's a funny night, Clem. I thought 
I'd come up for a whiff of swater air than we get down 
there— it's too much potted for my likin'. What might ye 
be after?' 1 

" I thought I heard a cry." He said no more, but ran 
swiftly aft. He had seen a tiny gleam of light thrown out 
on the deck from the direction of the admiral's quarters, and 
—the admiral was sleeping ashore ! Therefore — he ran for 
all he was worth, and as he went he tripped over a still form 
that would never move again : the marine sentry's. Tim 
Conaghan was on his heels. There was a dull, acrid scent 
of blood in the air. 

Clem and Tim stood not upon the order of their going 
but rushed on — hurling themselves against the outer door of 
the admiral's suite of rooms. It gave to their advance, they 
dashed within — and as they went a pistol snapped viciously, 
almost blinding them. The bullet scraped Clem's cheek and 
drew blood, and as he involuntarily recoiled, the light was 
switched out, and a heavy figure dashed towards the outlet. 
It was halfway through the door when Tim Conaghan 
fastened to it like a terrier, his leg around the unknown's 
leg, his hand about his neck. But a pistol-butt struck him 
a cruel blow on the head, and a hand closed about his throat, 
choking back the yell that was struggling there. 

"Clem ! " he croaked. "Clem ! " And an instant later 
the room was flooded with light as Clem turned the switch- 
to find himself looking into the distorted face of that Hoff- 
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mann who had once been boatswain of the Omadaun. Un- 
doubtedly the man was desperate and not lacking in courage 
of a sort. What he was doing aboard the Lion was not 
apparent at first sight, but that he was up to no good was 
very evident. Clem's thoughts turned to that other night 
when Admiral Beatty had run so close a race with death. 
There was no doubt about it — it was the man himself, and 
he was a German spy. 

Clem saw this in a lightning-like flash, and without 
troubling to cry out, added his weight to Tim's. The man 
was colossally strong, but once before Clem had beaten him 
single-handed, and now he had Tim's assistance. He heard 
the click of a falling hammer as he closed, but the cartridge 
failed to explode, and the next instant the weapon was torn 
from Hoffmann's grasp by the indignant lad, just as Tim, 
with a face as white as death, relinquished his grip and sank 
gurgling to the floor. 

"Stand aside, pigs!" said Hoffmann, and whipped an 
evil-looking knife from about his person. If the blow he 
aimed at Clem had reached its destination, the lad's race 
must have been run then and there, but as it happened it 
turned on a button, and although it ripped his jacket and the 
shirt underneath, it onfy scratched the flesh beyond. Clem 
hit out with the reversed pistol, and heard the blow go home, 
and then — the light was out, he was thrust savagely aside. 
But as he reeled to his fall he snatched at something — and 
that something happened to be the ex-boatswain's leg. 

Down came the man with a crash to the deck, and Clem 
fell on him. The lad was beside himself with anger now 
and not disposed to show any mercy. Trtice he brought 
down the butt of the pistol on the spot where he might ex- 
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pect to find Hoffmann's head, and even that thick skull was 
obliged to pay attention to the imperative summons. 

"Help ! " shouted Clem. And it seemed to him that his 
voice would never be heard — it sounded so weak and feeble. 
Because of that he hit downwards again, and was rewarded 
by a groan. And then — scampering feet, and flashing lights 
— and men were there about him, barefooted, angry men, 
who lifted him up from the man he held and asked sharp 
questions. 

"Look after him!" said the boy. "Quick!" He gave 
the warning too late. Hoffmann had been foxing insensi- 
bility — he got to his feet and made a mad rush. A man 
snatched at him, and went down with the blade in his neck ; 
another tripped over a cable. Hoffmann reached the side, 
and was poising for the outward plunge when Clem, utterly 
beside himself with rage and horror, hurled the pistol at him. 
It caught him fairly, and he went overboard in a tumbled 
heap. And that was the last of Hoffmann — spy and murderer. 
For the scouting picket boat that made quick investigation, 
returned after an hour to say that nothing had been dis- 
covered. The searching lights that played upon the surface 
of the water showed nothing — and yet not a floating cork 
could have escaped observation now. Hoffmann's career of 
infamy was finished at last, and not a moment before it was 
necessary. 

The ship was now aroused and boiling with activity. It 
was discovered the after sentry had been stabbed through the 
heart from behind : he it was over whom Clem had tripped. 
And in the admiral's private office they found traces enough 
to show what the scoundrel had been after. The big safe 
that held Beatty's private papers, and the secret code books 
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and all other information of value, had been tampered with. 
It is likely that but for Clem and Carstairs hearing that faint 
cry — which must have been the sentry's death cry — great mis- 
chief might have been done. Hoffmann had drilled one hole 
in the great steel door, and he was preparing to drill another 
when the lads burst in upon him and surprised him at 
his work. 

Captain Lisle was out and about, questioning and direct- 
ing. He demanded to know who had intervened, and Clem 
was obliged to say that he had borne a hand in the grim 
game. 

"I might have known we'd find you two near where the 
trouble was," said Lisle. "You can't be kept out of mis- 
chief for long. But you're bleeding." 

"It's nothing, sir," said Clem. "But Conaghan's hurt, 
I'm afraid." 

"Faith, it would take more than a spalpane av a German 
bosun to hurt me for long," said Tim, getting to his feet 
and rubbing his throat. " Bedad t he choked the luff av me, 
but — where is the omadaun that I moight answer him back 
in koind?" 

And so the adventure passed over with a jest after all, 
but all the jesting in the world could not bring back the 
unfortunate sentry to life. 

It had undoubtedly been a daring attempt to gain posses- 
sion of the naval code, or else to secure copies of the secret 
war plans which reposed in the safe. It showed to what 
lengths the enemy was willing to go to secure information 
of Beatty's intentions. How the man had gained entrance 
aboard was a mystery that was never solved. But he was a 
sailor, and he was a swimmer, and he would, of course, have 
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been supplied with all details of the Lion before commencing 
his desperate venture. 

It was whilst they were discussing this strange happening 
that word was received to raise a full head of steam and be 
ready to proceed to sea at short notice. 




CHAPTER XXXIV 
The "Lion " Leads the Way to Jutland 

To attempt to give a full and accurate description of this 
the greatest sea-fight that has ever been fought, does not 
enter into the province of this story. It would take two books 
the size of this to do the historic encounter justice, and even 
then the half would not be told. The story is still young, 
and those whose eyes have followed so far the fortunes of 
two small units of our splendid Navy will have read for them- 
selves the stirring account of the great deeds done that 
Britain's honour might remain high. 

But the work done by Clem and Tim was not unworthy 
of their previous record, as will be shown. As they did, so 
did thousands of other men that eventful night, when the Ger- 
man High Sea Fleet showed itself in open water and gave 
the lads in blue the opportunity they had hungered for for 
nearly two monotonous years. 

Admiral Beatty was aboard the Lion before the excite- 
ment following on the German spy's visit had subsided. 

Before dawn broke the Lion led the way to open water. 

The blood of every British seaman, whether naval or 
mercantile, had been heated to fever-heat by the oft-told 
tales of German inhumanity and barbarity. The tragedy of 
the Lusitania was still vividly remembered, and not a few 
stalwart British tars had vowed to square accounts with the 
barbarians at the first opportunity. 
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The dastardly work of the enemy submarines was entirely 
opposed to the old British traditions of fair play. 

As one sturdy bluejacket said to Clem Woodford, as the 
Lion was sweeping forward on her mission of vengeance : 

"Me, sir — I've alius fought a square fight, but if the other 
chap takes the gloves off an* starts fouling me — well, he'd 
better look out/ 9 That was the actuating spirit aboard the 
Lion: a fair fight so long as possible, but — a rat was a rat, 
to be destroyed as best it was to be done. 

"The Battle-Cruiser Squadron, gallantly led by Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, and admirably supported by the 
ships of the 5th Battle Squadron," said Admiral Jellicoe in 
that memorable dispatch which aroused the admiration of all 
the thinking world, "fought an action under, at times, dis- 
advantageous conditions, especially in regard to light, in a 
manner that was in keeping with the best traditions of the 
service," 

It is not the custom in the British Navy to lavish large 
amounts of fulsome praise on the men who do good work, 
because every man who serves beneath the white ensign — 
splendid flag that it is— is expected to do his uttermost at all 
times, and a bit of such extra work as was involved in the 
Battle of Jutland really came as a part of the day's work. 
So we, who know what the grim and silent Navy is doing, 
may well be sure that a fleet that fought an action in accord- 
ance with the Navy's highest traditions, put up rather a good 
show one way and another. 

What is the spirit that makes our men in blue such in- 
vincible heroes? It is, first, the pride of their British birth- 
right, the pride of free men who move fearlessly and wide- 
eyed in the presence of God and their fellows. And it is the 
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knowledge that the British Navy has a thousand years of 
stirring history behind it. It comes of being brought up to 
believe that "There is nothing the Navy cannot do," so long 
as it is given a fair field and no favour. 

But, a truce to moralising. Great actions are pending in 
the lives of our two lads— and in after years they will look 
back without a pang or a qualm to the work they did that 
memorable 31st of May, and the other work they did in the 
long hours of darkness. 

The North Sea seemed covered with British ships next 
morning. The light cruisers of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Light- 
Cruiser Squadrons, supported by a very swarm of destroyers, 
led the way. Following them came the two Battle-Cruiser 
Squadrons comprising the Fleet, and still farther astern, 
moving more slowly but none the less purposefully, came the 
5th Battle Squadron of battleships— super-Dreadnoughts, 
some of these, but not the last word in naval construction by 
any means, for behind them again were the giants of the 
Queen Elisabeth class. The light craft were spread out all 
over the sea, exactly like a mighty pack of hounds engaged 
in picking up a fox's scent : they quested here, there and 
* everywhere, seeking the wily Boche. 

Then, during that fateful morning, the word went round 
that the enemy was out at last. Excitement ran high aboard 
the Lion : there was going to be a real fight at last, a duel 
to the death. At four bells in the afternoon no definite news 
had been received, although many rumours were rife. 

At twenty minutes after four bells — 2.20 p.m. — the 
rumours became a certainty. The light cruiser Galatea wire- 
lessed to the Lion that enemy vessels were in sight. A long 
report came through, stating the enemy's position and dis- 
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position. Now Admiral Beatty proved the stuff of which he 
was made. He told to all the world, too, that he knew and 
trusted the men under him to follow him clean into the jaws 
of death. For, instead of seeking to engage the German 
force out of hand, and thus give it the opportunity to run 
away, he at once altered his course to cut him clean away 
from his base, as you may pull a flower from its stem. Once 
the Boche was out in open water, unable to retreat, it would 
give the bigger ships — the super-Dreadnoughts-^the chance 
that had been denied to them for close on two weary years. 

The course of the flagship was altered at once in the 
direction of Horn Reef, and all the ships of the Fleet fol- 
lowed that splendid lead. Clem Woodford was on the Lion's 
bridge at this time : he had received instructions to remain 
in close attendance on the admiral. 

"Up aloft there, youngster, and see if you can see any- 
thing of him," said Beatty, and away Clem dashed. It took 
him a matter of seconds only to reach the fire-control, but 
that did not suffice him. He went farther, shinning up the 
scanty rigging, and when the rigging ceased, he hitched an 
' arm and a knee about the pole, and shinned up to the very 
truck. There he hung for long minutes, staring to the east. 

" Heavy smoke on the starboard bow 1 M he suddenly re- 
ported. It was the German Fleet at last— actually in sight. 
But though the smoke itself was plainly visible it was im- 
possible at that distance to distinguish the ships themselves. 
All that was possible was to conjecture how many columns 
of smoke there were, and Clem strained his young eyes with 
the utmost eagerness. He was sure there were five clouds, 
and he said so to the fire-control, which repeated the news to 
the bridge. Up there in his lofty position, the lad was able 
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to see what the light cruisers were doing. They were dash- 
ing forward at the top of their speed, and presently it was 
possible to see tiny flashes about them, to show that they 
were daringly engaging the enemy — in spite of his size. 
Clem's heart thrilled. 

"I wish I was aboard one of them/ 1 he thought, not know- 
ing what that day was to bring for him. He scanned the 
whole circle of the horizon, and, seeing what he saw, was 
proud of his British birthright. For the spirit of the Navy 
was showing itself everywhere. The 2nd Light-Cruiser 
Squadron was steaming ahead for all it was worth, eager to 
be in at the death — the ships charged past the Lion like hares 
past tortoises; their funnels belching monstrous clouds of 
smoke, as the good Welsh coal was piled on the roaring 
furnaces beneath. 

Suddenly, as Clem watched with starting eyes, a seaplane 
whirred into sight, going for all it was worth, and passing 
quite close to the flagship. Beatty was in need of more news, 
and he took the best way available to secure it. He had no 
Zeppelins to assist him, and human eyes unaided are not 
much use over the tremendous ranges of to-day, so he ordered 
the seaplane carrier which was attached to the Fleet to dis- 
patch a 'plane and obtain all information possible concerning 
the enemy's movements and his strength. 

Clem could not but admire the splendid daring of the air- 
men. It was a very cloudy day — had it been as clear a day 
as the North Sea can show not a single German ship would 
ever have limped back to her port—and in consequence it was 
necessary for the 'plane to fly exceedingly low if her observer 
were to see a single thing. Flying low, directly towards the 
enemy, she became an immediate target for every gun they 
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could bring to bear upon her, but undismayed by the con- 
stant fusillade of fleecy shrapnel, the wasp-like thing flew 
swiftly on. 

It afterwards transpired that the daring of these splendid 
airmen materially helped Beatty in fighting the successful 
action which he did fight. For, quite suddenly, the speed of 
the Lion was quickened — up in his airy perch Clem could 
feel the added throb and vibration of the great ship— and at a 
speed of twenty-five knots, forming up in line of battle, the 
ist Battle-Cruiser Squadron raced forward to do battle for 
the right. 

As there was now no further need for Clem Woodford's 
services aloft he was ordered back to the bridge, and there 
he found Admiral Beatty, together with Captain Lisle and all 
the executive officers who were not actually told off to definite 
gun-positions. Beatty was laughing quietly, and thert was a 
look on his face that told of his happiness. 

"It's a good day for a fight," he said, looking about him. 
He was right : as far as the weather conditions were con- 
cerned there was nothing to be desired. It was growing 
towards late afternoon, and the sky to the west was clear, 
with a fair sun shining. " I think we might teach the enemy 
a bit of a lesson to-day, with any luck, Lisle," he con- 
tinued. "I've got a feeling that we shall help to make a bit 
of history to-day." 

He paced to anil fro on the bridge for a moment or two, 
and then went on : "You see, we've got a good strategic 
position. We're between him and his base — he can't very 
well run away from us. I think we might almost try him 
with a long shot." 

He spoke very quietly, very calmly. To hear him it was 
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well-nigh impossible to believe that the greatest naval action 
in the history of the world was on the point of commencing. 
But, as thunder follows the lightning flash, the Lion sud- 
denly shook; it was as though a string had suddenly been 
drawn taut in every man's brain, as the great 13-5's bellowed 
forth their grand defiance. Even above the whine of the 
speeding shells could be heard a dull, sullen mutter from the 
distance. 

" He's going to fight," said the admiral. " He's begin- 
ning to talk already." It was true. The reports from the 
fire-control, whence the enemy ships could now plainly be 
seen, were that flashes had been seen ahead, and — a huge 
column of shell-torn water leaped up ahead of the Lion. The 
Boche was going to take it fighting. 

He was almost nineteen thousand yards away, but the 
range of modern guns is enormous. 

Now, if this were a work of fiction instead of a statement 
of plain truth, Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan would 
together have fired the first gun in the memorable encounter; 
but, as a matter of fact, they did nothing of the sort. Tim 
was in charge of a gun of the secondary armament, with 
strict instructions to keep a smart look-out for possible sub- 
marines, and Clem was kept on the cruiser's bridge, to be 
ready in case of necessity. It was not until later in the day 
that their chance came round. It was a seaman gunner who 
fired the first round of heavy shell in the Battle of Jutland, 
and he did it by pressing a small electric button. But the 
shell went speeding towards its mark very truly, nevertheless. 
Looking towafds the enemy from the bridge of the flagship, 
Clem could see sudden, swift flashes stab through the slight 
mist that hung there, and a screaming torrent of heavy shells 
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began to make the air about the British ships an inferno of 
sound. 

"I'm glad he's putting up a show at last/ 9 said Beatty. 
M Now we'll see whether our training has been of any use." 

It had been of use, that was very evident. The British 
gunners were now firing as steadily as though at practice ; the 
furious salvoes of destruction were timed so nicely that it was 
as though only a single gun had spoken. Both fleets were 
steaming at full speed to the S.S.E. now as Beatty had 
altered his course to close with the enemy, but the enemy, 
evidently preferring a game of long bowls to an action at 
close quarters, sheered away and maintained his distance. 
. All ships were steaming at full speed, and the throbbing of 
the Lion's decks was enormous. Every stanchion chattered 
a tune of its own ; it seemed as though the rivets must work 
loose in the great armour-plates and leap away from the mad- 
dened hull. To Clem Woodford it was as if the great ship 
was actually a living thing, bursting herself with eagerness to 
be in the thickest of the amazing conflict. 

For over half an hour this long-range duel continued. 
Beatty knew at the time that the enemy was out in strength, 
and that behind his screen of fast battle-cruisers were waiting 
his super-Dreadnoughts with their 14-inch guns; but, never 
heeding this fact, he drove in, en<Jeavouring by all means to 
lessen the great disadvantage our gunners were suffering 
owing to the poor light. And ship after ship of oar Battle- 
Cruiser Fleet became engaged as the minutes passed — each 
ship coming within range of the retiring enemy opened with 
crashing salvoes. It was indescribable : the rush of the 
savagely parted water alongside, the roaring thunder of the 
British guns, the scream of the disappearing shells, the 
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scream — a louder scream — of the approaching enemy pro- 
jectiles, and the terrific detonations of their explosion. 
Splinters seemed to be flying everywhere, huge gouts of 
water like waterspouts leaped up in every direction, the spray 
flew fiercely. It was stunning in its effect, all this clamour. 
I have talked with men who fought through that great battle, 
and they say that for many days afterwards they could still 
hear the clashing thunder of it all. 

There came a new crash of sound from the N.W., and 
Admiral Beatty turned his face in that direction, lifting his 
nose like a hound searching for scent. 

"Our Battle Squadron's coming in good time,* 1 he said. 

It was true : the 5th Battle Squadron was approaching at 
the top of its speed. But that speed was necessarily slower 
than the speed of the cruisers, and though the newcomers 
were more heavily armed than the Lion, the increased power 
of their guns was minimised by the great range at which they 
had to fire. 

Clem Woodford had pictured a great naval engagement 
to himself many times, and always it had seemed to him that 
the enemy ships would be stretched out before his eyes in 
plain panorama. But they were not. Only a few ships 
could be seen, and those very occasionally; time after time 
they disappeared behind the mist, reappearing shadowily, to 
be greeted on each reappearance with fresh salvoes of death. 
The lad felt helpless ; he had no immediate active duty to per- 
form, having been bidden to hold himself in readiness to 
convey the admiral's orders to any part of the ship. 

"I wish I was a gunlayer," he thought. "There's some 
satisfaction in hitting back." As if in answer to his thought 
he heard a quick snap of a 6-inch gun, a sound that was 
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entirely different from the deeper cough of the 13.5's. Tim 
Conaghan had sighted an enemy submarine's periscope on 
the port beam of the flagship, and was letting drive. The 
shell struck the water within a short fathom of the upright 
object, but in the flurry of foam and upflung water that fol- 
lowed it was impossible to tell whether the underwater craft 
had been directly hit. 

Always afterwards Tim swore that he bagged that sub- 
marine. But he did not fire again, for a long, slim, black 
destroyer — Landrail her name — slid into position on the 
Lion's port beam, and acted as an effective screen against any 
further submarine menace that might arise. 

"This to wireless," said the admiral, scribbling swiftly, 
and handing the message to Clem. The lad dashed away to 
the wireless room, where the operators were seated, the tele- 
phones clipped on their ears. Clem knew the code, and he 
knew what that message meant. It was an* order to the leader 
of the destroyer flotilla to drive forward at top Speed and 
engage the enemy with torpedoes at closer range. 

And now Clem had an opportunity of seeing something 
that differed from the disappointment of long-range fighting. 
For, immediately the order was received, eight destroyers of 
the 13th Flotilla, with four others from other flotillas, moved 
forward like hares to do and dare for England. They 
gathered speed as they went, and passed the Lion as if that 
speedy craft were standing still. It was an amazing sight to 
see those lean, sinister forms crouch down to their work and 
slug into the waves like porpoises. They spread out like a 
fan as they went, and Clem, his eyes following them, wishing 
his hardest that he was aboard one of them, suddenly saw 
something in a rift of the mist that sent him to Beatty's side. 
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" Enemy destroyers coming out, sir," be reported. 

"You're right — good eyes you have, youngster. Now 
we'll see some in-fighting." 

Clem had reported nothing less than truth. The enemy 
had evidendy decided to follow the same tactics as Beatty — 
to drive home a torpedo attack on the big ships and throw 
them into confusion. 

The German attacking force comprised fifteen destroyers 
and a light cruiser, but undeterred by the odds the British 
flotilla held on at top speed, and coming within range, at 
once opened a heavy fire- 
It was a fight between a fight. In the wide stretch of 
open water between the opposing lines of battle-cruisers the 
destroyers met. 

It was as it had been in olden times, when gallant knights 
rode forth full tilt to the open space between two contending 
armies, and charged lance to lance for the honour of their 
ladies and their land. 

It was an astounding spectacle, eagerly watched by every 
man aboard the greater ships who could spare i moment for 
the purpose. Clem was staring towards the scene with eager 
gaze when he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, and turning, 
there was Beatty. 

"Wishing you were back in destroyers, Woodford?" 
asked the admiral, speaking as unconcernedly as though his 
ship were not hurling fiery destruction from her guns at the 
rate of many tons a minute. 44 It's a sporting job, isn't it ? " 

"It's not so bad here, sir, if only " Clem stopped, a 

bit confused. 

"If what?" 

44 If a man could do a bit more to help, sir." 
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"You're doing a lot — I know I can rely on you when I 
want you, and that helps me. But— we'll see. Your fire- 
eating Irishman wants to shoot something too— but we can't 
all be gunlayers. What's happening out there ? " 

"The Bodies are bolting, sir," said Clem, and felt a thrill 
of exultation shoot through him. 

"Yes, they've taken the knock all right. They're going 
for cover behind the big ships. Well done, our side! 

But " He stared keenly ahead, and stamped on the deck 

with impatience. "It's broken up our attack as it was in- 
tended to be," he said. "They're scattered now Oh, 

well done ! " 

Three British destroyers— let their names be honoured for 
ever in the hearts of British boys — Nestor, Nomad and 
Nicator, all of the splendid N class, with Nestor in the van, 
were racing on towards the sullen battle-cruisers like the 
wolves they were. Despite the terrific fire to which they were 
subjected by the Germans' secondary armaments, they held 
on, and launched torpedoes according to plan. 

One destroyer was hit and badly hit : she seemed to 
crumple and drag ; her mad speed was checked suddenly, for 
a shell had hit her amidships and stopped her course for 
good. She disappeared from view in a little while, and many 
brave men went, fearlessly, before their God to report that 
they had died for England and the right. Nevertheless, the 
remaining two destroyers continued on their way, steering 
erratic courses to dazzle the enemy gunners and make of 
themselves targets that could hardly be kept under observa- 
tion. It was at this moment that the enemy swung about, 
and instead of steering to the S.E. turned and raced N.W. 
Admiral Beatty had led them on to do this by turning him- 
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self in column of line ahead, and he had a very sound reason 
for doing it. He knew the German Battle Fleet was pound- 
ing up to assist, and he knew that he was outnumbered 
heavily. $ut he also knew that away to the west was our 
own inimitable Battle Fleet, and he decided to draw the 
enemy under the fire of those mighty 15-inch guns that were 
bared and ready to bark their loudest. 

But this swift turning movement placed the two destroyers, 
Nestor and Nicator, in an unenviable position. They were 
almost in a breath in very close range of the main enemy 
fleet of battleships. Notwithstanding this, realising that they 
were within torpedo range, they attacked, under a monstrous 
fire, and fired their torpedoes with good effect. It was 
Nestor's last fight. She was badly hit, she swung away, and 
remained stopped— crippled and sinking. But Nicator, hav- 
ing fired her torpedoes and done her work, came back through 
that living hell of destruction, and reported to the leading 
ship of the destroyer flotilla as ready for action again. 

It was an inspiring sight to watch, but now there was 
something else to do, for the general battle was developing 
with amazing rapidity. The 5th Battle Squadron of ships of 
the Queen Elizabeth class had come up in rear of the Battle- 
Cruiser Fleet, and was already actively engaged, though at 
the enormous range of twenty thousand yards. Try as they 
might to close with the enemy battle-cruisers he foiled them 
by reason of his superior speed, but even at that range their 
guns began to tell a tale. An enemy ship suddenly threw 
out vast clouds of smoke, and huge flames licked through the 
♦sombre pall. 

For a second time Clem was sent aloft to make an 
observation, and a second time he saw one of those new eyes 
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of the Fleet humming above the troubled sea questing for 
information. Another ship took fire and another. 

Our splendid gunners were rapidly getting into their 
stride, but it seemed as though the odds were against them, 
for the light was growing poorer and poorer. However, the 
battle continued to rage at the very pitch of its fury, and the 
thunder was deafening as the Light Cruiser Squadron, led 
by Southampton, went scouting to the south and came in 
touch with the German battleships of the line, engaging them 
at once, despite their greatly superior weight. 

"There goes another of them," said Captain Lisle, who, 
like Beatty, had scorned to avail himself of the shelter of the 
flagship's conning-tower. A German battle-cruiser had 
swung clear of the line and reeled drunkenly away, heeling 
sharply, and very evidently in acute distress. 

14 Yes, he's settled," agreed the admiral. "Well, the more 
the merrier, say I." 

At five o'clock, or a little after, still another enemy ship 
was torpedoed, and staggered wearily away enveloped in 
smoke and steam and flame. The British bulldogs had 
secured their fighting grip at last and were biting their 
hardest. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
How the Battle Fleet Engaged 

It is not possible to give in every detail a record of that 
sea fight, which was twenty times as great as the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Not a man living can ever know all that passed, 
for the action was not fought in a small bay — it was fought 
over twenty thousand square miles of sea or so. It is only 
possible to follow the fortunes of the gallant Lion and such 
ships as came immediately under bat notice, leaving to 
history the matter of narrating all details of the struggle. 

Admiral Beatty w*s now pitting his wits against the 
enemy as well 33 his guns. To punish the Bodies com- 
pletely it was necessary to bring him to close action with our 
great Battle Fleet, which was still some distance away. We, 
on our own side, were suffering considerably, as was inevit- 
able, considering the heat of the action and the tenacity with 
which the enemy fought. For the German sailors fought 
gallantly — there was no complaint made about them by a 
single British tar. The glorious Queen Mary was sunk — 
the enemy ships concentrating every gun upon her. She 
sank with practically all hands in less time than it takes to 
tell the tale. 

Shortly afterwards the Indefatigable went down, fighting 
heroically to the last, and her colours flying proudly to the 
wind. We had thus lost two of our most splendid battle- 
cruisers, and the odds were lengthening against Beatty. But 
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he was indomitable, and, instead of trying to break off the 
action, he engaged still more closely. 

He knew that his strategy had succeeded t he had drawn 
the enemy fleet almost within range of the great ships that 
were hammering up under Jellicoe, and he saw a way to 
strike a decisive blow. He suddenly issued instructions to 
what remained of the Battle-Cruiser Fleet to alter course to 
the east, and cut across the van of the enemy and compel 
him to steer a course towards open water, where the super- 
Dreadnoughts were. 

This sudden manoeuvre threw the Germans into confu- 
sion? their fire, which had hitherto been good, now deterio- 
rated rapidly, becoming most erratic. At full speed, firing 
hard as she went, tKe Lftfrt charged directly across the inter- 
vening space, and as she thundered in a shell burst almost 
directly above her bridge with' a stunning concussion. It 
seemed to Clem Woodford that the ef»J ©f the world had 
come. AH the din that had gone before waS as nothing. 
He knew that his heart was beating frenziedly and that his 
ear-drums seemed to be split wide open — but he was still alive. 

"Hurt, young 9 un?" asked Captain Lisle, who had not 
turned a hair. "That was a near one." 

Clem shook himself together. "No, sir — I'm all right," 
he said. 

"Good. Go down to the engine-room and tell them to 
whack her up every ounce they can. Smart's the word." 

Clem moved away at the double, glad of something to do. 
As he raced down ladders and along alleyways he saw many 
evidences of the fight. The Lion had escaped wonderfully, 
considering how closely she had been engaged, but she had 
still suffered somewhat— shells had burst aboard her, and, 
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though not materially altering her efficiency as a fighting 
unit, there had been casualties. There was a sudden cry for 
stretcher-bearers as he passed a gun casemate— three bleed- 
ing and moaning figures lay asprawl about the breech of the 
quickfiffer. A shell had burst against the armour-plating out- 
side, and fragments had penetrated inboard. A couple of 
domestics passed him, bearing a stretcher on which was laid 
a still form. There was a reeking smell of cordite every* 
where, steaift seemed to fill every crevice. The thing he was 
mainly conscious of was the insufferable heat, which he 
thought the greatest heat he had ever known, until he came to 
the vast and shining engine-room, where the turbines were 
working smoothly. 

He delivered his message to the engineer Captain, who 
was in charge of the whirling monsters, and marvelled a 
little at the calm precision with which the engine-room staff 
performed their duties. It was as though no fighting was 
going on t men moved alertly here and there, oiling bear- 
ings, thumbing moving parts — whistling happily, though 
every half-minute the whole ship shook like a reed to the 
quick discharge of the heavy guns above. 

"How are things going up there?" asked the engineer, 
after the message had been given and understood. 

"Not so badly, sir — we're steering east and trying to turn 
him," replied Clem. "The main Fleet is almost within 
range now." 

"You're lucky to be up there, seeing it all," said the 
engineer. "How many have we bagged?" That was a 
question Clem was unable to answer, but he mentioned such 
enemy losses as he had actually seen, and the man of 
machinery nodded approvingly. 
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44 1 dare say he'll get it in the neck, if the admiral gets a 
fair smack at him/ 9 he said. And Clem went back to the 
deck. 

On his way he passed Tim Conaghan, who was standing 
beside his gun. He stopped for * word — glad to be back in 
fresh air, and realising that compared with the lot of the 
engine-room heroes his was a pleasant one. 

14 Tare an' 9 ounds t " said Tim, 41 do ye call this a fotght? 
Here'm I wid as pretty a gun as iver was mounted, an 9 
nothing to do wid it 1 Barrin 9 a small submarine, no bigger 
than your head, I've done nothing — nothing. It's all come 
the way of the big fellows, ^furthering mother av Moses ! 
but it makes a man want for to become a soldier. 99 

44 Cheer up, 99 said Clem, laughing at die evident dismay 
Of the Irish lad. 44 1 dare say you might get a shot at a 
destroyer before this show's over. 99 

44 Do ye think there's a chance? 99 asked Tim eagerly. 
44 Stand fast, bhoys — there's hopes av foighting yet. 99 

Cl$m went back to the bridge, and found that, short as 
had been his absence, the battle was already developing. 
The German line was breaking and scattering— driven to it 
by the swift forward drive of the British battle-cruisers. Yes, 
there was no doubt about it. Unable to stand firm against 
our fire at the shortened range, the Bodies were turning, but 
turning outward so as to bring themselves within range of 
the British battleships. Beatty had achieved a masterpiece 
of strategy — he had crumpled the head of the line, and now— 
he was leaving behind him a wake of death. 

It was just as Clem reached the bridge again that he saw 
a German light cruiser drift helplessly down the open space 
that still existed between line and line. She was terribly 
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mauled, but with the single gun that still remained to her 
she was keeping up a steady fire on each British ship as it 
passed her. A sudden burst of admiring cheering rose from 
the Lion's decks; it was taken up by ship after ship in the 
line, it rose and swelled magnificently : a British tribute to 
German pluck. The cruiser drifted astern, still firing, and 
was lost to sight, and the Lion still pounded on. And now 
the remaining battle-cruisers under gallant Admiral Hood 
were on the scene, racing ahead of the Lion, barking death 
and defiance. The enemy realised the difficulty of his posi- 
tion and tried to turn and run, but Hood would have none of 
it. He engaged them hotly, and compelled them to loop 
the loop; the force that had hitherto been a straight line, 
charging resolutely ahead, was now a curious, distorted, 
snake-like thing. 

And the Battle Fleet took up the tale with a gust of 
thunder that dwarfed all other sounds. Jellicoe was talking 
purposefully to the enemy he had waited so long to meet in 
open fight; the 15-inch guns were plying the disordered ships 
with a vigorous storm of shell. The Iron Duk$ and her 
attendant ships became closely engaged at once, although the 
light was so bad that sometimes for many minutes at a 
stretch nothing of the enemy was to be seen save dull wisps 
of black smoke stealing through the gathering mist 

To Clem Woodford the whole thing seemed unreal. 
There were times when the Lion's guns were silent for 
minutes at a time, because no target offered, and then dim 
shapes would show up fleetingly, to be greeted by terrific 
storms of shell. The enemy was growing demoralised, but 
he still fought on. Now was seen the real superiority of the 
British gunners, for whereas the German fire, which had 
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been remarkably accurate at first, fell off to an amazftig ex- 
tent, our own fire steadily improved until it was as near 
perfection as the conditions allowed* Salvo after salvo 
straddled each enemy ship that appeared in view; there were 
sudden lurid conflagrations, thunderous distant explosions 
sounded to show where the mighty shells found their billets. 

Meantime, Beatty's immediate command altered course, 
leaving Admiral Hood's squadron to harass the already be- 
wildered German van, and steamed swiftly in support of the 
Third Battle-Cruiser Squadron, which was heavily engaged 
at the short range of eight thousand yards. They were 
pouring a very heavy fire into a leading battleship, and their 
fire told savagely, for that German, little liking the warmth 
of the treatment served out to him, swung away and tried to 
make for home, listing heavily and on fire* 

Once again, however, the British Navy had to pay a 
high price for its resolute daring. It is impossible to make 
an omelette without breaking eggs, and it is impossible to 
win a modern naval engagement without losing ships. The 
Defence and the Warrior, both badly hammered about, were 
seen about this time to pass down the British line, and sud- 
denly the Defence disappeared from view beneath the waves 
of the North Sea. Her people had paid in full the 11 price of 
Admiralty," signing the deed with their lifeblood, 

These ships had paid the price of daring* The mist had 
betrayed them in their anxiety to hunt out the enemy battle- 
ships, and that mist, lifting, had revealed them to be directly 
under the concentrated gunfire of all that remained of the 
German fleet. Subjected to such a frightful hammering they 
could not endure, but ere they parted from the fight they 
left a savage mark on their opponents. 
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"What's happened to WarsfiU? 9 asked Beatty sud- 
denly. He was standing in his usual position, with a little 
happy smile on his lips, but with the flash of steel in his 
eyes* Clem heard his words and looked. What he saw 
astounded him. The great Warspite, a super-Dreadnought 
of the latest type, was careering directly towards the enemy, 
as though intent on ramming and dragging one of the 
leviathans down in a death-grapple* 

w Steering-gear jammed, sir, I think, 9 said Captain Lisle. 
And his surmise was correct. By an unhappy chance the 
steering-gear of the great ship had become disabled, and for 
many minutes she was entirely out of control. This was a 
fact the enemy took swift advantage of : he concentrated an 
enormous fire on the helpless craft, to which Warspite re- 
plied gallantly. She was badly knocked about, but gradually 
she recovered control and steamed back into position — ready 
to fight on to the end if needs were. 

Time after time now the enemy made stern efforts to get 
away. He had had enough of British medicine for his dis- 
ordered constitution: he was anxious to cry 44 Hold, 
enough 1 " He sent screens of destroyers charging towards 
the British ships, and Tim Conaghan had the chance he 
longed for at last. He fired the 6-incher with his own hands, 
and saw a German destroyer open out like a flower, cover 
herself with a vast volume of smoke and steam, and disappear 
from sight beneath the foaming waters. 

41 Arrah I come on wid ye 1 " he shouted* 44 Three shies a 
penny, and a ripe, milky coco-nut ivery time." Then he 
stopped shouting and settled down grimly to work. 

Under cover of these repeated destroyer charges, the 
enemy fleet retired, though he went with a sting in his 
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tail. The enormous clouds of smoke from the small craft 
made an effective curtain, behind which nothing could be 
seen. 

And it was just as the battle reached this stage that Clem 
Woodford received the great and glorious surprise. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
A Roving Commission 

A messenger hurried towards Captain Lisle and handed 
him a slip of paper on which was a message. This message 
was passed to Beatty, who was speaking to a forward gun- 
position through the telephone* 

"Here, youngster," said the admiral, "I've got a job of 
work for you ; and for your fellow pickle, too/ 9 Clem saluted. 

" Here's a destroyer rolled up without an officer left 
aboard— all deck officers killed. She's good to fight yet, and 
she wants a commander. You'll go aboard and take Con- 
aghan with you, and you'll do as you're told to do by the 
flotilla commander. Just a word. You're a boy, but I've 
watched you in this fight, and you've behaved well. You 
fought the Glorious, and if you can fight Temerity as well 
you'll make me proud of you. Because this battle isn't 
finished yet. Now, as quick as you can. Temerity will haul 
up and send a boat— warn Conaghan." 

Clem caught a grip of the rail in front of him to prevent 
himself falling with surprise. This was a realisation of his 
wildest dreams. All the time during the fight he had 
watched the destroyers and longed to take part and lot in 
their dashing adventures. He had seen the Shark fighting 
to her last gun, with her commander, shockingly wounded, 
firing resolutely at an overpowering enemy until death took 
him. He had seen the slim, snake-like craft dash headlong 
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into the thickest of the combat, and he had prayed that a 
miracle might happen to transport him aboard such a hornet. 
Because he wanted to fight — actually to fight : to hit back 
with his own hands, and to know that what he was doing 
really counted in the scheme of things. 

"Can't you believe your ears?" asked the admiral. 
"Everybody speaks well of you. I know you've got re- 
sourcefulness and courage. No more time for talking ; get 
away and do some work.** 

As he was, without so much kit as a toothpick even, Clem 
dashed away to where Tim Conaghan was standing by his 
heated gun. 

"Come on, Tim ! A job at last— we've got a destroyer 
to ourselves," he shouted. "A whole destroyer! It's ours, 
to do what we like with." Tim winked solemnly. 

"It's pulling me leg you're afther," he said, but a moment 
later he was convinced. He patted the 6-inch lovingly on 
the breech and handed her over as a sacred charge to the 
senior gunlayer. 

"Look afther her well an' don't mishandle her," he said. 
"She's a darlint an 9 she shoots as straight as a roifle. But 
I'm going to a bigger show." And then, with a yell, he 
was off in Clem's wake. 

" Is it true ? " he asked. " Did ye say a whole destroyer ? * 

"Yes, but look here, Tim, we've got to work like die 
mischief now. The admiral's given us this job because we 
managed to fight the Glorious a bit, but that show was 
nothing to what this is going to be." 

"We'll foigbt her— bad scran to the Boches for running 
away so soon." 

Temerity now ranged up close to the great battle-cruiser, 
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and a collapsible boat danced across the intervening water. 
Beatty shouted a hearty good-bye to the two as they literally 
leaped into the boat, and then — they were away on their own 
lawful occasions, with the whole world of adventure opening 
its doors to them to give them glowing visions of what the 
future might hold. It never occurred to them that they 
were about to embark on service of the most dangerous; 
that was a minor detail* 

"Make them pull faster, Clem,* said Tim. "Arrah! 
they'll be afther wakin 1 us afore we get there aboard, and 
we'll foind it's but a drame** 

"Oh, we're wide awake, and it's all true, 11 said Clem, 
who himself was hardly able to conceal his eagerness. 

Temerity had not suffered much materially they found 
when they boarded her. The shell that had killed her com- 
mander and her Number One had burst over the bridge, and 
the fragments had pierced the forward funnel, as well as 
destroying the officers; but she was intact otherwise, capable 
of steaming her best and fighting her hardest* The chief 
petty officer was in charge : he saluted gravely as the two 
lads climbed aboard. 

"Just had orders through, sir, to hold in readiness for 
action," he said, tendering the message slate. "Flotilla 
leader will communicate further orders as required. 11 

"Very good, u said Clem, w Is she sound ? M 

"Guns and engines all correct, sir." The C.P.O. was 
studying the two. He was a fine specimen of the naval sea- 
man : broad-shouldered, brown-bearded, and steady of eye. 
Apparently what he saw pleased him, for he gave an almost 
imperceptible nod. This was the lower deck's admission 
that Clem would do as a commander. 
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41 Very well ; we'll report to that effect," said the youngster/ 
It was done by wireless, and a call was received from the 
light cruiser that acted as flotilla leader ordering Temerity 
to report aboard. 

"You'll look after the guns, Tim," said the lad as he 
went to the bridge. 

"Faith, sir, and I will that. Send we get a chance to 
use them this good night ! v And Tim dashed away to the 
fore-deck, there to overhaul Temerity's teeth with a critical 
eye that won him the favour of the seamen gunners at once. 
Clem went on the little bridge, that was still sAdly stained 
with the blood of the brave men who had fought and died 
for Britain's good name, and ordered the helmsman to close 
with the flotilla leader. She was well in rear of the actual 
fighting now, lying like a duck amongst many ducklings. 
There was no time for the destroyer commanders to report 
aboard their parent ship, and so orders were semaphored very 
rapidly. Temerity, amongst others, was instructed to take 
station between the Battle Fleet and the enemy, with a view 
to protecting the great ships against enemy submarine 
and torpedo attacks during the night, which was rapidly 
approaching. 

Clem knew a greater thrill than ever he had known before 
as he took the destroyer towards the scene of action. It was 
a proud enough position for any lad to occupy ; he was 
in command of a fighting unit — entrusted with a task of the 
utmost responsibility. The ship seemed to thrill in com- 
pany with him; it was as though she said : "You trust me 
and I'll trust you, and we'll both come through with honour." 

The flotilla leader wirelessed presently that destroyers 
were to take such action as they considered necessary to keep 
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the enemy at bay. This amounted to a roving commission, 
and Clem resolved to take full advantage of it. But, as he 
stood there on the quivering bridge, watching the two great 
bow waves on either side of the ship, he asked himself if it 
were possible that he might fail. 

"I won't fail," he said. "It's for England." And that 
was the spirit with which he went forward into the danger 
zone. 

His keen eyes scanned the sea very diligently as Temerity 
raced past the flagship — Jellicoe's own. Iron Duke was 
fighting hard, shooting at every enemy ship that became 
visible in the gathering gloom. A big German battleship of 
the Kaiser class turned sharply away, emitting fire and steam 
as a result of the flagship's fire, and Clem took Temerity 
forward like a hunter. He had already received reports that 
the torpedoes were ready in their tubes and all guns loaded. 
And as he roared past the flagship his keen young eyes fixed 
on a point three thousand yards away. There was a curious 
little ripple, and behind it there was a silky swirl. A thin 
line stood up blackly at the point of the little foamy triangle. 

11 Submarine to port — engage!" he shouted, and Tim, 
who had been surveying the forward gun with a loving eye — 
a cannon was to him what a dog is to most lads— did not 
wait for further commands. 

"Oi've got the spalpane," he said, and fired almost on the 
word. He fired again, and a black and dripping object came 
wearily to the surface. 

A torpedo slid through the water, missing the Iron Duke 
by a few fathoms only, and vanished into the falling night, 
but the submarine was done for. Her conning-tower showed 
a horrid rent where Tim's second shell had struck, and a 
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moment later the evil thing capsized, showed her sleek keel 
to the skies, and then plunged sullenly to a final rest. 

Almost as the underwater craft disappeared, a trim boy 
in blue ran up the bridge-ladder and handed Clem a message 
slate. On the slate was written : 

"Well done, Temerity t The Commander-in-Chief com- 
pliments you on your gunnery." 

"Take that to Mr. Conaghan," said Clem. And he 
tasted the supreme delight that can only come from un- 
stinted praise worthily earned. x 

Clem took his destroyer everywhere in the space allotted 
to him now, searching every inch of the darkening sea, for 
he knew, as others knew, that the already beaten enemy 
would endeavour to inflict all the damage that was humanly 
possible on the victorious British ships. Sure enough, just 
as the last glimmer of daylight was hanging in the sky, he 
saw a little blotch of greater darkness appear out of the 
gloomy haze. It was an enemy destroyer, possibly one of 
many, and by reason of the magnifying haze it assumed 
enormous proportions. 

"Stand-by to engage enemy vessel on port bow," he 
shouted, and rang for the utmost speed. Temerity .shook 
and rattled to the increased thrust of her powerful engines, 
and Clem, taking the wheel himself, headed her straight 
towards the half-invisible foe. About him as he went fell 
a very cascade of heavy shell, fired by the retreating enemy 
from their stern guns — German stern armament is always 
heavier than its bow guns— and sent with the evident in- 
tention of securing some chance hit, for no target was visible 
many, and by reason of the magnifying haze it assumed 
although she was deluged again and again with enormous 
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cascades of water from the roaring shells, and the bang of 
their explosion was monstrous. Through this strange med- 
ley of mist and gloom and crashing gunfire, Temerity leaped 
to the attack, careless whether the enemy craft ahead num- 
bered one or a score. Clem knew that if the destroyer attack 
drove home, some of the British ships must inevitably suffer, 
and he had been put there to prevent such a calamity 
occurring. 

"All ready here, sir," shouted Tim, himself at the gun- 
breech, with the crutch under his armpit, and the sights con- 
stantly on the enemy ship. Temerity was steaming now 
at close on thirty knots, and the German destroyer was pro- 
bably doing as much, but the lean muzzle of the big gun 
never once faltered on its mark. 

"Will ye never give the word for to fire?" muttered 
Tim, as a shell flew screaming over his head. But Clem 
stood fast for a little while. He wanted to make every shot 
tell — if there were other ships behind this first one, there was 
a chance of throwing them all into confusion by obtaining a 
crippling hit on the leading destroyer. He clutched at the 
rail with both hands until his knuckles showed white. 

"Nqw 1 11 he shouted, and the roar of the gun was like an 
Immediate echo to his order. Tim was on the top of his form 
this d$y. That shell took the enemy destroyer fairly in her 
engine-rttofla— the very spot the Irish lad had aimed for, and 
exploding theife, Jt left the destroyer a crippled wreck. She 
swung her full broadside to Temerity, and h^er guns spat a 
vicious answer. Tim loosed off another round in double- 
quick time, and the German destfoypr slid from sight below 
water. ^ ^ 

"Stand by for the next," ordered Clem, tSsftfij^to the full 
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the delights of independent action. But no other destroyer 
immediately appeared. 

" Well done, Tim ! " said Clem, as the first rush of ex- 
citement passed. 

"Faith, it's loike duck-shootin 1 ," said the Irish lad. 
"I very gun in the Navy is as swate as sugar in the handlin'. 
Fetch along another, sir, whoile me hand and me eye are in." 

But for the time being his bloodthirsty wish was not 
granted, although Temerity steamed rapidly towards the spot 
where the enemy destroyer had disappeared. There was not 
a single survivor visible; all had vanished. There is no 
doubt that for the moment both Clem and Tim felt a quick 
shiver of horror at what they had done. It was a stern 
necessity of war, but they reflected that their own hands had 
hurled over a hundred men to destruction, and such a 
thought could not but inspire awe in their youthful souls. 

By now the darkness had closed in, though the night was 
not so pitch-black as it might have been. Occasionally from 
the thin haze ahead could be seen a vivid flash, and a shell 
would scream through the air ; but everything went to show 
that the enemy was thoroughly broken and making as best he 
could for his bases. 

"After the arrival of the Battle Fleet," said Sir John Jelli- 
coe in his admirable report of this great battle, "the enemy's 
tactics were of a nature generally to avoid further action, in 
which they were favoured by the weather conditions." But 
if the enemy wished to break off th& fight the British tars 
were still eager to continue. And so the destroyers began 
their deadly work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
The Choosers of the Slain 



It may be that Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty remembered 
that when the great Spanish Armada was daring to violate 
the sanctity of the British seas, Drake and his small, speedy 
craft, that were easily handled and very daring, harassed the 
retreating enemy in such a fashion thai retreat became a dis- 
organised rout. In Drake's days there were no such things 
as minefields and submarines, but despite these drawbacks 
it was resolved to do all possible to compel the enemy to pay 
a bitter price in blood and treasure for his insolence. 

Temerity, amongst many other destroyers, received orders 
to proceed on the flanks of the hurrying fleet and inflict as 
much damage as could be inflicted on the battered leviathans. 
Tipper ary led Clem's flotilla, and under his instructions Clem 
acted for some considerable time, driving headlong into the 
baffling obscurity, searching— always searching for some fair 
game that might be taught the worth of British steel. 

The strain of this constant action was trying, but a great 
and wonderful excitement bore Clem up, and gave him a 
strength he did not know he possessed. At any rate, when, 
through the shadows, he suddenly saw a darker patch, he 
did not hesitate. The destroyer was steaming cautiously at 
the moment with all lights out, save for the glimmer under 
her stern, and the lad decided quickly that this shadow ahead 
could be nothing but a ship of weight. He named her in- 
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stinctively for a battleship or cruiser, in all probability 
crippled in her engine-room, and good prize for the hunters 
of the night. He quickened speed and ran in towards her. 
To attack her by gunfire was not to be thooght of : she was a 
big ship, and she must have fought a long-range action, 
therefore it was more than probable that her secondary arma- 
ment, all of it bigger and heavier than Temerity's, would be 
undamaged. Too, she would probably count her search- 
lights by the dozen as against the destroyer's one. 

They were standing by the torpedo tubes now, keen-eyed 
men were ready and willing to launch the death-bolts. But 
Clem was not a lad to run too many risks — risks of missing 
his target, that is. The enemy ship was ahead, showing 
only her stern to Temerity, and presenting a comparatively 
small target. 

"I'll try and run up alongside her and scupper her pro- 
perly," said the lad to Tim, who was at this moment beside 
him on the bridge. And it seemed as though the fortunes 
of war were with the destroyer. The funnels, carefully 
covered, did not "flare," no single spark showed to betray 
the racing vessel's presence. She was whacked up to the top 
of her speed, and that was a solid thirty-five knots, whereas 
the battleship ahead could not have been doing more than 
eighteen. 

"Stand by," cautioned Clem, athrill with eagerness. For 
this was bigger game than any he had hunted before. A 
destroyer was not a bad prize, a light cruiser even better, 
but a battleship— best of all. But it seemed to his excited 
fancy as though a thousand eyes must have picked Temerity 
out of the gloom. To his eyes she showed as plainly as 
though it were broad day and the sun shining; he could 
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pick out every detail of her, from her forward gun, with its 
eager crew clustered about it, to the flagstaff aft. The white 
foam of her headlong course must show up, he thought — only 
blind men could possibly fail to notice it. But though his 
heart was in his mouth n6 gun spoke aboard the enemy ship. 
What had become of her screen of destroyers was a problem 
that the two lads had no time to solve* If they were in 
the vicinity they were there, and that was all there was 
about it. Suddenly, as the black shadow drew to a couple of 
points forward of the beam, a German destroyer's funnel 
ahead flared vividly. At the same moment a searchlight 
flared viciously from the obscurity and swung round in a 
wide, awe-inspiring arc. As yet Temerity was not dis- 
covered, but it seemed as though detection were only a 
question of seconds. 

"Oh, Tim, Tim, if ever you shot straight, do so now I " 
implored Clem. 44 Put it out— we're scuppered if you don't." 

Tim Conaghan gave a bit of a yell and leaped from the 
bridge to the fore-deck at a bound. He was on his mettle : 
he who, despite his youth, was perhaps one of the finest 
marksmen in all the Navy, a service that is full of splendid 
shots. Hither and thither roved the searchlight, and yet, 
miraculously, it avoided Clem's storming command. 

"Not yet!" said Clem, quivering as the destroyer was 
quivering. He was going to wait a minute longer, to give 
the torpedo a fair chance to strike home into the battleship's 
vitals. The great lumbering shape abeam seemed suddenly 
to leap towards him t it assumed monstrous proportions. 

44 Now I " he said, and almost as he spoke the searchlight 
settled full on the British craft. She was haloed in a mighty 
radiance, a ray so bright that it showed everything, even to 
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Clem's intent, pallid face peering above the weather cloth. 
And it was then that Tim Conaghan fired the best shot of his 
life. He had hit a moving periscope) but that was by day, 
when it was possible to estimate the range with some degree 
of accuracy. Now it was night, and the light was in his 
eyes dazzlingly. But he had swung the gun-muzzle cun- 
ningly ; never, since first he leaped from the bridge and took 
the shoulder piece beneath his armpit, had the mqzzle left its 
mark. He possessed an extra sense, the gunlayer's sense : 
that instinct which causes a man or a boy to bring down a 
rocketing pheasant the first time he goes out with the guns, 
and this is an instinct that cannot be taught. Almost as the 
searchlight settled, the gun barked whippingly, the thin red 
flash showed, a slim curl of smoke rose. And then — there 
was darkness complete and absolute. The searchlight dis- 
appeared like a blazing match plunged into water. 

For five scant seconds, perhaps, that darkness held. The 
men of Temerity were still holding themselves tense, expect- 
ing to feel and hear an inferno of shell bursting about their 
ears, when the darkness was split by a monstrous volcano of 
lurid fire that rose up higher and higher. A vast cloud of 
smoke crowned that gigantic display, and over the troubled 
waters there came an ear-splitting detonation. Temerity had 
acted up to her name, and the German battleship, torpedoed 
clean under her magazines, had blown up. 

It was a moment to make the blood run cold in one's 
veins. A vast ship, of an almost incredible value, complete 
with her crew of close upon a thousand men, had vanished 
into incalculable fragments. 

"Faith, that's one Boche the less to shell unarmed 
towns I " cried Tim Conaghan, and the last flash of the 
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terrible explosion showed that his cap was waving* wildly in 
the air. His shout relieved the terrible tension : a sailor 
laughed, another cheered. And upon their cheering there 
came a spasmodic burst of gunfire, as the destroyer, whose 
searchlight had been extinguished, vented her spite on *• 
Temerity. But the shooting was wild, and though many 
shells screamed overhead, striking the water about the 
destroyer, no one was hit and no damage was done. 

"It's no use meeting trouble half-way, " said Clem Wood- 
ford to himself. "Surprise is the main thing in night fight- 
ing." So he swung Temerity round and hurried her away 
for a while, as a dozen searchlights careered over the 
dancing wave-tops in search of the terrible little craft. 

"It's all right, Tim/' he shouted, as the Irish lad raised 
a howl of protest. "We're not going for good." 

"Then that's all right," said Tim happily. 

There was no rest for the British mosquito craft that 
night. They were here, there and everywhere, doing a 
hundred jobs all at once. As Temerity delicately picked 
her way to the rear to recover breath after her reckless ad- 
venture, she found herself mixed up with a very swarm of 
British destroyers, all racing forward to carry on the harry- 
ing tactics which were driving the retreating enemy into the 
profoundest confusion. Clem decided to attach his command 
to this flotilla, because it seemed the most reasonable thing 
to do; Temerity accordingly swung round and volleyed in 
the foaming wakes. Tim Conaghan, for the time being an 
idler, because there was nothing to fire at, swung himself to 
the bridge again for a chat. 

"That's the best of being told to work independently," 
said Clem. "If they give a man the tools and he's got sense 
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enough to use 9 em, he can do quite a good deal of damage 
one way and another. 11 

"Have ye thought of the luck that's ours?" asked Tim. 
"Man, Clem, doesn't your blood boil in your veins for to 
think we're taking part in the biggest fight there's ever been ? 
iWe are, you and me. It'll be something to remember all 
our lives. 11 

"Yes, we're lucky,* said Clem, a little surprised at the 
soberness of the Irish lad's tone. "We're luckier than some. 
But— Tim, I've been thinking a few things over lately. This 
fight's helped me to see things as I hadn't seen them before." 

"Be hanged av I can see what ye're driving at," said 
Tim, who was seldom serious for many minutes together. 
"The most of the foight's been smoke an' spray an' noise — 
principally noise — so what could ye see out of the ordinary ? " 

"Well, a lot of things. For instance, when you and I 
were aboard the Omadaun, do you remember how we used 
to grouse about the hard work and the harsh discipline? 
We were always growling, one way and another. But they 
helped us a lot, didn't they? They taught us something. 
If it hadn't been for those years in the Omadaun you and I, 
my son, would just now be enlisting in an infantry regi- 
ment and beginning to learn our job. And another thing : 
that life there taught us how to work for the ship, not just 
for ourselves. And we're not doing what we're doing now 
for ourselves, either, are we ? It's for the ship and for the 
Navy, and that means it's all for England and the Empire." 

"That's the truth av it, sure enough." Tim nodded 
gravely. 

"I don't know how you feel about it, old bird, but I 

don't seem to care if I get nothing of this business for 
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myself— promotion or anything else. So long as the job's 
done well, that's the main thing/ 9 

"'Dade in troth, but a D.S.C. wouldn't be a bad present 
anyways. Clem, Oi'U tell ye a secret. Have ye ever been 
in love? Ye have not? Oi have, and Oi am. Do ye re- 
member little Marjory Fowler, the girl we picked up from 
the Glaswegian? Oi promised her that if iver I had a 
chance Oi'd bring her back a D.S.C, and she wrote a few 
days ago say in' she expected me to keep that same promise. 
But sorrow the chance have Oi of doing anything av the sort, 
be that same token I " 

14 If anyone's deserved a Cross it's you, Tim.* 
"That for desarving it! Hasn't every man we've sailed 
wid from the begin n in* desarved it as much? Answer me. 
that, now ! Faith, unless they give ivery man in the whole 
Navy, ban-in* the big fellows that live ashore an 1 grow fat—* 
unless ivery man, from the Admiral down to the loblolly boy, 
gets a Cross, there won't be justice done. Clem, when Oi'm 
grown up Oi'm goin' to marry Marjory. Maybe Oi'U be an 
admiral thin." 

44 You've turned very serious all of a sudden," said Clem. 
And Tim nodded again. 

"Oi've a feeling that Oi'm in for .trouble this good 
noight. Oi'm an Oirishman, wid the gift av second soight. 
It won't be a Cross for me t Oi can see, but me hammock 
and a burnt-out fire-bar." 

For a moment a cold chill of fear troubled the soul of 
Clem Woodford* He was not a fool, and he had heard many 
tales at sea, tales of men of Celtic birth, as Tim was, who 
possessed the uncanny power of foretelling the hour of their 
own death. 
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"Mr. Conaghan," said Clem sharply, "you're under my 
orders now, and I forbid you to think such silly-fool 
thoughts. Understand that. None of your scrimshanking, 
you know." 

If there had been light he would have seen Tim's mouth 
open to its widest extent ; as it was he heard the lad's gasp of 
astonishment. 

"Me — scrimshanking! M said Tim. "Begorrah, Clem me 
bhoy, if ye weren't me superior officer Oi'd " 

Clem laughed as he paused for a word, and smote him 
strongly on the back. 

"That's better, Tim. I only did it to rouse you. We 
don't want any gloom aboard Temerity before the time comes 
for glooming. Hallo ! Something's happening. Get back 
to your gun." Tim was there almost before the words had 
left Clem's lips — and Tim had forgotten all his ambitions 
and forebodings in an instant at the thought of more fight- 
ing. He had even forgotten that he was in love. 

Something was happening. A flotilla of German de- 
stroyers was charging down towards the British force, 
coming along at top speed, evidently ordered to disperse the 
harrying shoal that clung so tenaciously to the flanks of the 
retiring fleet. A dozen searchlights blazed into being almost 
simultaneously, to reveal the swift attackers, and a dozen 
guns barked as their muzzles steadied on the speeding 
targets. The German flotilla opened out fanwise at once, 
as soon as it saw it was detected, and answered gun for 
gun — a British destroyer was seen to be hit, and she stag- 
gered forward weakly. But two German destroyers crumpled 
up as the hail of British shell got right home. It was a brisk 
little engagement while it lasted. The enemy showed a good 
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deal of pluck, but after losing four of his latest type de- 
stroyers he evidently thought better of it, and the survivors 
swung swiftly round, turned tail, and bolted for the cover 
of their big ships like a swarm of bees before a smoke-cloud. 

"Mr. Conaghan t " shouted Clem, as the sudden uproar 
died down to occasional dropping shots. There was no 
answer. Now, a shell had burst very close to Temerity's 
fore-deck, and the flash had blinded Clem for the moment, 
so that he had not been able to see very clearly. He shouted 
again. 

"He's not here, sir," came back from the fore-deck. Clem 
ordered an instant search, but no sign of Tim was forth- 
coming. The lad had disappeared completely, and Clem 
knew an agony of fear. 

"And I called him a scrimshanker — Tim ! " said Clem 
Woodford. 

There was no use in crying over spilt milk, however. If 
Tim were dead he had died as a British sailor should, with 
his face turned toward the enemy, fighting to the last. And 
meanwhile there was work to be done, for a general wireless 
signal had been sent out by the flotilla leader instructing all 
destroyers to go forward at once, on the heels of the retiring 
Germans, and harry the now thoroughly routed main fleet 
in all ways that were possible. Accordingly Temerity went 
ahead for all she was worth. And as she went Clem, on her 
bridge, saw another mighty pillar of fire shoot suddenly into 
the air ahead, and said to himself that another German 
battleship had gone to her doom — the destroyers* lawful prey. 

Very much might be said about that wild night chase, 
where the puhy destroyers put the fear of death into the 
great German battleships. The story has been told already, 
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by no less an authority than Admiral Jellicoe, whose brain 
organised the attack, and whose skill carried it to a successful 
conclusion. We are told that "There were many gallant 
deeds performed by the destroyer flotillas. They surpassed 
the very highest expectations that I had formed of them. M 
Those are Sir John Jellicoe's own words. Now, he had ex- 
pected a very great deal from his destroyers, but they 
exceeded even those expectations, so it may be taken for 
granted that there was nothing wrong with the work 
performed by Temerity and her kind that night. 

She was here, there and everywhere — a very hornet of 
the sea. She ranged alongside a British destroyer that had 
been shot through and through by enemy shells and took 
off such as remained of her crew in the very nick of time — 
the crippled destroyer sank with a gurgling swish as the last 
man was removed; she engaged a prowling enemy vessel 
that was trying to slink away at its best pace, and she put 
that craft out of action for ever and a day. But Clem was 
not satisfied even yet— and so, taking full advantage of the 
orders given, he went resolutely ahead in the wake of the 
battleships. 

On and on stormed Temerity, and the darkness covered 
her as a pall. A thousand dangers were everywhere about 
her, for the enemy was making fast for the cover of his 
minefields, and there was imminent risk that the destroyer's 
bow might strike one of those terrible mines at any moment. 
But Clem Woodford, grim-faced, cool beyond his years, held 
her unswervingly to her destructive course. He had made a 
solemn promise to himself, and he intended to keep it. Tim 
was gone, but Tim should have fitting company — another 
German battleship should accompnay him to the hidden 
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sands of the North Sea. And Temerity looked consistently 
for another victim — and found it. 

It had been reported to Clem that but two torpedoes re- 
mained aboard : all the rest had been fired during the course 
of the amazing* action, for it had not been possible to refill 
the magazines owing to the emergency of the time. But 
even two torpedoes can effect a vast amount of damage if 
they are rightly placed. 

It was just as the first faint flush of that summer dawn 
lightened the sky to the east that Clem saw what he desired. 
A huge German ship was staggering along three miles ahead 
of him, a battleship of the Deutsckland class. She was en- 
tirely alone, her escorting destroyers, if any there were, were 
hidden by the mist. Clem realised that the chance had 
come, and he spoke feeling words to the engine-room — 
words, these, that resulted in the destroyer quickening her 
pace to an enormous extent. The low-lying mist concealed 
Temerity, and she gained apace on the chase. A floating 
mine surged past her bow, missing her by inches, but still 
Clem held sternly on. 

A big gun barked aboard the German, a livid flash of 
flame stabbed the air. But Temerity went on. It was neck 
or nothing— either she sank or was sunk. No time for half 
measures. A cloud of mist swept down and smothered her 
from view, but she still tore on, and when the mist lifted the 
enemy ship was almost dead abeam. A little more — with 
great shells screaming — still a little more, and then — a slow 
hiss of compressed air, a stream of bubbles rising to the 
surface, and two tdrpedoes were away. As the German 
Bred a mad broadside from every gun he could bring to bear 
those two torpedoes struck home, with terrible knocking 
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blows. There were two successive pillars of water and foam 
that leaped from the sea, and when they fell the enemy ship 
was lying heeled on her side, sinking fast. 

"I think we've done our share now f M said Clem, as a 
hurrying bow showed from the mist, to tell where a German 
light cruiser was hastening to the attack. "We'll clear out 
now." And as he spoke the signalman appeared with a 
message recalling all destroyers. 

Temerity had gone swiftly to the attack, now, having 
done her work, she came back swiftly too. It would have 
been folly to remain behind and engage the light cruiser, who 
would have sunk the daring destroyer at long range *md 
have remained untouched herself. So Clem gave his com- 
mand her head, and raced to the west. Twenty minutes later 
the cruiser was out of sight astern, and Temerity was alone 
on a fog-bound sea. 

But not for long. Out of the mists ahead appeared a dim 
and tiny shape, a shape that caused the gun-crews to leap 
like lions to their guns afresh, in case the action was not yet 
over. It was a destroyer, badly damaged, limping wearily 
home. From the steady jets of water that poured from her 
sides it was plain she was hard hit and leaking badly, but 
astern she flew proudly a smoke-blackened white ensign. 
She had suffered heavily, and it was only by a miracle that 
She still remained afloat. 

Clem looked her over, and then ran Temerity within hail- 
ing distance. He funnelled his hands and let out a loud hail 
of : "Destroyer ahoy ! 11 

Came back an answering howl of : "Sure, it's Clem wid 
little Temerity!" It was Tim Conaghan's voice, Tim's 
manner to the life. 
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"Why, what— who—when?" began Clem Woodford, 
but he was cut short by a real Irish brogue demanding 
assistance. 

"Stop piping, me bhoy, an 9 take us in tow. Faith t 9 tis 
a miracle she hasn't sunk on me a dozen toimes. Clem, for 
the love av Hivin, help me bring her to port, the poor 
sufferin* darlint ! " Needless to say, the assistance was will- 
ingly given, Temerity's men working hard to connect ship 
and ship by a stout steel hawser. 

"Go ahead an 9 pull, 99 commanded Tim in lordly fashion 
when this was done. "Oi'U use the stame for me pumps, 
an 9 we 9 U bring her in in style. 99 

Clem, as the destroyer felt the pluck of the tow-rope, knew 
an overwhelming Sensation of thankfulness. Tim was alive 
— and all Tim 9 s forebodings had proved to be worth nothing. 
How it had all happened it was impossible to know as yet. 

And so ended the great Battle of Jutland. It ended with 
the British Fleet searching a barren sea for many hours in 
hope that a German High Seas Fleet would venture forth 
anew and give open battle, but that hope was all in vain. It 
wis a British victory, though not the slashing, spectacular 
victory that our men in blue had hoped for. But that it was 
the victory it was claimed to be has since been handsomely 
proved. For since that day no German warship of any mag- 
nitude has ventured to brave the dangers of the open sea. 
At a cost to England of many good ships and many gallant 
men, it was proved that Germany's vaunted naval power was 
no more than a bubble of Germany's imagination. If we lost 
fourteen ships ^f strength and power to prove that outstand- 
ing fact to the world, Germany paid a still more bitter price 
in ships and men. Against our fourteen lost keels the enemy 
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required to mourn the loss of twenty-one ships, and the story 
goes that many more went down in that mad flight for home 
that followed Beatty's gallant action in turning the German 
van. 

Admiral Hood and Admiral Arbuthnot, together with 
many splendid officers and men of lesser rank, did not die in 
vain that memorable day. They, of their sterling bravery, 
showed the world how Beatty and his Navy keep the seas, 
despite all claims. 

So the British Fleet, victorious, after patrolling the de- 
batable waters, made sturdily for home. And with that fleet 
went Temerity and Scorpion, with the two lads whose 
splendid bravery and cool resourcefulness had done no little 
towards the bringing of victory. Through the harassing 
mists of the grim North Sea, past floating wreckage in abund- 
ance, the pair went on — two ships that had fought their 
hardest and that would soon be ready and willing to fight 
another day. 

It was not until Scorpion was safely docked that Tim Con- 
aghan was able to tell all his story. He did not take long 
about it. 

"Bedad! there was a clap loike thunder, Clem. Some- 
thing lifted me off me feet, an' nixt thing Oi knew I was 
struggling in the big dhrink. Thinks I > Tim, me son, your 
number's up this toime. Ye towld Clem ye were for the 
boneyard, an' be that same token ye are." 

"But you weren't," said Clem, almost choking with 
laughter. 

14 Oi was not. I rimimbered me Oi could shwim. Faith, 
it seemed Oi was niver loike to shtop swimming. Thin along 
comes Scorpion, an' I heard her screws bating very slow. 
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" ' Stop ! ' says I. Says they : ' We're sinkin' fast an* if 
we stop we'll sink faster. 9 So I ups an' tells them that I 
was always a man for company, and that I would sooner 
sink wid friends than alone. So then they threw me a rope 
an f aboard I went. Niver an officer aboard, all killed be the 
same shell that had stopped her. So, bein' an officer, even 
if only a little wan, Oi took command, thinkin' maybe a 
Boche would be our luck. But the luck was out, an* so I 
got howldl av her an 1 brought her along so far as I could. 
Then you came, Clem, an' that's the finish av that adventure." 

Solemnly the two lads shook hands on the achievement. 
And we might safely leave them so, hand in hand, pledging 
themselves anew to fight hard and dare all things for the 
honour of the good old flag of England. 

The Navy asks much of those who would serve her. Clem 
Woodford did not suddenly blossom forth as a post captain 
as a result of his bravery, nor did Tim Conaghan become an 
admiral in one sudden rush. Perhaps in the future he may 
do so. I believe he dreams of it at nights as he keeps his 
honest watch up there off Scapa Flow. But both lads have 
certain treasures which mean very much to them. Clem 
Woodford wears a ribbon on his left breast, and the letters 
D.S.O. are tacked on to his name. Tim Conaghan took a 
run ashore not so very long ago to show Marjory Fowler the 
D.S.C. which the King himself had pinned to his jacket. 

But beyond all decorations, the two young heroes treasure 
mostly certain curt, approving words that were spoken to 
them by Admiral Beatty himself. It was in his own private 
cabin he spoke them, his hands on a shoulder of each lad. 

"If there was one thing, youngsters, that could make me 
prouder than I am of being a British sailor, it would be to 
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know that you two lads were helping me to bite hard fol 
England. You've done well— and, please God, you wiB <fc| 
better before the war is done. But Germany will not try A 
beat us on the seas, she'll try beneath them now. And, j<m 
and such as you, Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan, 
prove to the whole world that we can keep those seas betafe 
as well as above. And remember this*" His eyes twinklejf 
and his grip of their shoulders tightened. "Remember this% 
you've done a lot— a lot will be expected of you in the coming 
time. When I find a man who can work I give him work t* 
do. Don't think your lot will become any easier — I think Jt 
can safely promise you that it will be harder than ever. An$ 
I know you'll make good. Good-bye, lads— and— yes, % 
think you might both be recommended for a week's leave of 
absence ashore." _ 
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